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Lumber Interests Defeat Veiled 
Attack on Industry in Californi 
Referendum No. 5—The State Housing Act, Containing the Shingle 
Joker—Decisively Beaten in Recent Election 
Campaign of Education Thru Codperation of Local Retail Lumbermen and 
Country Editors, Brought About Statewide Defeat of Measure in Ratio 
of Six to One and in Many Communities as High as Fifteen to One 
San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 11—At roofing manufacturers in the country 
the last session of the California legis- follows: 
lature, a bill, commonly known as the ‘““The new law will reduce excessive 
en State housing act, was passed and signed cost of building, taxation, abnormal 
A. J. RUSSELL, Nig ; Pr aga 
San Francisco, Calif.. DY the governor before it was discovered rentals, fire insurance rates, and more J. M. HOTCHKISS, 
Chairman of Committee that a few innocent looking paragraphs speedily stabilize building and realty $a Francisco, Calif. ; 
e ke $ - Member of Committee 
contained what amounted to a prohibi- values. Moreover, it will reduce fire ; 
tion of the use of wood shingles on any buildings in any ineor- waste and conflagration hazards. During 1921 the nation’s 
porated town or city in the State, and it is possible that a rigid fire waste totaled $500,000,000 and 15,000 human beings were 
interpretation of the act would have eliminated the use of burned to death and another 16,000 seriously injured because 
wood siding thruout the State. of fires. Eighty-three percent of those burned to death and 
As soon as this was discovered, and with only ten days to seriously injured were mothers, children under school age, 
go, a “‘live wire’’ committee, consisting of A. J. Russell, chair- and invalids. The cost of maintaining fire department equip- 
man; H. M. Cochran and J. M. Hotchkiss, invoked the refer- ments cost another $500,000,000, and, therefore, the per eap- 
endum, which held up the measure until the election just ita cost is $10 annually for every man, woman and child in 


passed. 

That was more than a year ago, and the same committee 
has been on the job right thru, its work resulting in such an 
overwhelming defeat of the bill that it hardly seems possible 
the interests opposing the use of wood will put themselves in 
such an unfavorable position with the public again. [A brief 
telegraphic report of the result of the referendum appeared 
in the Nov. 11 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—Editor. | 

The power of the country press, and 
the result of codperation between the 
local retailer and his editor were never 
better exemplified than in the campaign 
just ended. 

Those interested in seeing shingles 
legislated out of competition apparently 
had a large ‘‘slush fund,’’ judging from 
the amount of paid space used in papers 
thruout the State. The money spent in 
this way has been estimated by a news- 
paper man to have exceeded $150,000. 

As usual, an effort was made to tie all 
fire losses onto the wood shingle, while 
as a matter of fact the greatest losses 
occur in congested districts where build- 
ings are of so called ‘‘fireproof’’ con- 
struction. 

An excerpt from one of the many let- 
ters sent out by one of the largest patent 





H. M. COCHRAN, 


San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Member of Committee 


the country. In plain words, it costs you $10, or an average 
of $50 a year for each family in the State, to offset the de- 
mands of the fire demon. On the same basis, it costs the 
people of California $35,000,000 annually because of fire 
waste.”’ 

Mark C. Cohn, author of the State housing act and a rep- 
resentative of various special interests in legislative matters, 
said to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, following the election: 

‘“We are not defeated yet. We will 
continue to carry on the fight. Since 
the lumbermen have made shingles an 
issue, we will give them a fight on that 
issue. ”’ 

This is apparently bravado in face of 
the overwhelming defeat with shingles 
the acknowledged issue. 

Many interesting sidelights of this 
fight could be told about. The loyalty 
of the State press and retail lumber 
leaders was an outstanding feature. 

Harry Hammond, editor of the Byron 
Times, a small-town newspaper, known 
all over California, refused paid adver- 
tising sent him by interests favoring the 
act. He took the stand that the copy 
sent him was not truthful, and the town 
of Byron voted 219 to 10 against the act. 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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A Good “Sign” for 
Flooring Buyers 


You'll find it prominently displayed on our 
two plants at Pine Bluff, Ark., and Shreveport, 
La.—and in offices of a lot of live wire lumber 
dealers who pride themselves on handling qual- 
ity oak flooring. Let us tell you more about 
the organization behind it. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


) Perfection Oak Flooring Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 





SALES OFFICES: 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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A Real Help 
to Buyers 


Our service embraces more than 
just the delivery of good lumber. 
It enables you to positively check 
every shipment of 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


Your invoice comes directly from the 
mill and therefore eliminates all guess- 
work on your part. Learn more about 
our sales service today and how it will 
profitably help you. 


Weidman -Vogelsang 
tai! tot Bue, Lumber Co, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Constitution Limits Commission’s Inquisitorial Powers 


EMBERS OF THE FEDERAL TRADE Commission have on 








a_— 


several occasions declared that its function was to aid busi- 

ness, not to hinder it; to serve as a guide and adviser rather 
than as a spy and prosecutor. The purpose of the commission was 
conceived to be to point out the legal limitations upon trade and 
industrial activities before infractions of the law occurred. Since 
its creation the commission has kept the courts busy defining its own 
powers. The commission itself, in the judgment of the courts, has 
repeatedly sought to perform illegal acts or to perform legal acts 
in an illegal manner; in effect doing precisely the things that it 
was designed to aid industry in avoiding. The courts have had to 
tell the commission what it shall not do; whereas it was the com- 
mission’s function to tell industry what it should not do in order to 
avoid court action. 

In Federal Trade Commission vs. Lorillard Co. the commission 
sought the court’s sanction of its demand upon the defendant to 
produce without legal complaint or warrant all its correspondence 
to and from its jobber customers for a year. The hated “writs of 
assistance” of pre-revolutionary times were hardly a more flagrant 


invasion of personal rights than would be such a power vested in 
the commission; and Judge Manton of the United States District 
Court for the southern district of New York so decided. The court 
held that the exercise of that power by the commission would be a 
violation of the Fourth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which reads: “The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized.” The court said that it is well established 
that a corporation is entitled to invoke the guaranties of the Fourth 
Amendment against unwarranted searches and seizures in as full 
measure as would a person or a partnership. 

The significance of this decision should not be minimized. It was 
the vehement opposition to the so called “writs of assistance” or 
general warrants by James: Otis, the Boston lawyer, that John 
Adams declared was the first step in the American Revolution. 
Folks who think a knowledge of the past is no guide for the present 
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will do well to notice the fact that a Federal commission in 1922 
has attempted to exercise a power that the colonists in 1730 denied 
to the king, and that is expressly forbidden in an amendment to 
the Constitution which was adopted at the beginning of the nation. 

Practically, the decision means that searches and seizures shall 
no be made without formal legal warrant after complaint and affi- 
davit has been made. In effect it means that neither the Federal 
Trade Commission nor any other governmental agency is authorized 
to violate the security to which free men are entitled in their persons 
and property. It ought also to inspire a renewed respect for the 
Constitution of the United States, the guaranties of which are 
proved to be valid whenever attempts are made to invade the 
liberties of the people. 





Practical State Forestry Programs 


EARLY EVERYBODY WHOSE OPINION is worth anything 
N admits that the forests of the United States must be replaced, 
in part at least, if the supply of wood is to be perpetuated; 
and nobody yet has suggested that at any time, even in the remote 
future, people will be able to do without wood. The problems of 
reforestation have been debated and numerous proposals have been 
made and a great deal of time has been consumed, profitably, it 
may be, in discussing methods, agencies and programs. If nothing 
but talk could be reported, the situation might be deemed discourag- 
ing; but fortunately, substantial progress has been made while the 
talking has been going on. The delay, if it has taught nothing else, 
has called attention to the fact that trees will grow in most places 
where they have grown, if fire is kept out. 

Down in Louisiana a start has been made in tree growing, made 
possible by a law that forbids increase in tax assessment during 
the regrowing period. The Urania Lumber Co. was the first to 
place its lands under State control as provided by the law. Now the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. has announced that it has placed 53,000 
acres of forest land under the terms of the law. Similarly, owners 
of redwood timber representing 37 percent of California’s produc- 
tion have adopted a program of continuous cutting and regrowing. 
In the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN of last week, page 39, was reported 
a movement along similar lines in Texas. 

Many States have enacted laws designed to encourage tree grow- 
ing; but often:the laws have been disappointing, chiefly because 
they have been isolated acts and not parts of a comprehensive and 
well thought out program. Michigan has, probably, the biggest 
problem in reforestation of any State, unless it be Wisconsin; and 
steps have been taken to make a survey that shall serve to guide 
its legislature in enacting wise laws. 

There is every reason to be encouraged with the progress that 
is being made in State forestry, and this progress is the best pos- 
sible answer to and refutation of the claims of those who advocate 
drastic Federal action and control. Men cut down the trees; men 
set most of the fires that burn them; men use the wood made from 
the trees, and men will profit from regrowing them. It is a human 
problem that is involved in reforestation, and the success of any 
method will be measured by the degree to which the individual 
citizen realizes his interest in growing trees. The importance of 
reforestation must be brought home to the citizen; and to bring it 
home it must be made as nearly local as possible. State forestry 
offers much more hope of success than Federal forestry because of 
the necessity of localizing it. 

Long range administration assumes a stupidity in those whose 
interests are most vitally concerned and who are face to face with 
the problem. Citizens of Louisiana realize the importance of the 
lumber industry to them better than do the citizens of Illinois or any 
other State. So Californians are better able to judge on what terms 
they can grow redwood trees than are citizens of States in which 
redwood will not grow. It will cost money to grow trees and the 
public must pay it. Citizens are intelligent enough to realize that 
truth when they are cognizant of all the facts. There is no neces- 
sity of getting from them by indirection the necessary money when 
it can be got directly. 

Down in Texas the lumbermen and other public spirited citizens 
are going to tell the men and women of Texas that it is time to begin 
growing trees for future use; and they do not think they are under- 
taking a hopeless task. The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN believes that 
the people of Texas and of every other State in which trees have 
grown in the past and should be grown in the future can be con- 
vinced that they must bear the cost of regrowing them. Progress 
may not be as rapid as some persons deem desirable, but it will 
be substantial and permanent. Forestry is largely a matter of fire 
protection, and fire protection is a local matter. When the citizens 
of a State and of a community see that the burning of trees is 
depriving them and their children of a means of livelihood they 
will keep the fire out without urging from Federal officials a thou- 
sand or two thousand miles away. 


Putting Wood Back Where It Belongs 


ITHIN A RELATIVELY SHORT time automobile manufac- 
ture has been developed from nothing to one of the largest 
and most important of America’s industries. The first auto- 

mobiles were built almost entirely of wood, and for a long time wood 
was the material preferred by most manufacturers. Wheels, frames 
and bodies of the finest cars were originally, as they are today, made 
of wood. The coming into the lumber market of this rapidly grow- 
ing industry was a boon to lumbermen, especially to those producing 
hardwoods. Really, the first great advances in hardwood lumber 
prices were induced by automobile demand for wide panel stock. 

Today most automobiles are made almost entirely of steel; the 
amount of wood used in cars, especially of the classes that are sold 
in largest numbers, is growing less year by year. Does anybody 
believe that a steel automobile is handsomer or more durable than 
a car made of wood? The answer is found in the fact that the finest 
and handsomest cars today contain more wood in their construc- 
tion than do the “flivvers.” Why, then, it may be asked, is there a 
lessened demand for wood in automobile construction? 

Some hardwood manufacturers think they see the answer to that 
question in two facts: First, that producers and fabricators of steel 
have united in aggressively promoting the use of their product in 
automobile manufacture; and, second, that the increases in prices 





Executives’ Duty to Inform Employees and Public 


I wish to emphasize as strongly as I can the duty that those re- 
sponsible for the management of the railroads owe to their security 
owners and to the nation to make much greater efforts than they 
ever have to give railway employees and the public a better under- 
standing of railroad management, of the railroad situation and of the 
railroad problem. Most of the troubles of mankind are due to lack 
of understanding or to misunderstanding. A very large majority of 
the employees of the railways are good citizens who do their duty 
as they see it, and who desire to contribute their share toward their 
country’s progress and prosperity. I have an abiding faith, based 
upon long experience as a railway officer, that if the managements 
of the railroads will not only treat the employees fairly, but will 
also get to them the facts about the railroad business which they are 
entitled to know, and appeal to and rely upon their intelligence and 
good sense, a large majority of railway employees will respond in 
what they say and do in the same spirit. 

I have, besides, an abiding faith in the fairness and good sense 
of the American public. We should never have had the unfair and 
harmful policy of regulation we have had for fifteen years if there 
had not been abuses in the railroad business which the manage- 
ments themselves ought to have corrected. Furthermore, we should 
not have seen this policy persisted in year after year if the rail- 
road managements had not failed to use legitimate means which are 
available for presenting to the public the simple facts which 
demonstrate that, in spite of some abuses, the railways of this 
country have been as honestly, as economically and as public 
spiritedly developed and managed as any large industry. 

The duty—the selfish duty, if you please—of helping create an 
intelligent public sentiment regarding regulation of railroads rests 
upon our agricultural leaders, our business leaders, our public men 
and our newspapers as much as upon railway managers; and all 
will suffer in the disaster that will result if such a public sentiment 
is not created.—From address of C. H. Markham, president Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. ; 











of lumber suitable for automobile manufacture were such as to make 
buyers susceptible to the blandishments of those seeking to intro- 
duce another material. 

Whatever may be the cause of the supplanting of wood in auto- 
mobile manufacture, its many superiorities for the purpose are 
capable of demonstration, and the lumber manufacturers ought to 
welcome an opportunity to demonstrate the utility of their product 
in a field that promises so much. Wood once had that field almost 
to itself, and the time when that was true is so recent that buyers in 
the field need not be reminded why they quit wood for steel. The 
problem for manufacturers of hardwoods is to unite in demonstrat- 
ing the fact that their products are available in ample quantities and 
at prices that entitle them to consideration on the score of economy 
and efficiency in automobile manufacture. 

Several of the lumber organizations and a number of the larger 
individual concerns have established the practice of studying the 
needs of wood using industries and then catering to them. This 
practice has proved to be profitable to both manufacturer and user; 
it is a practice that unquestionably has enabled producers of other 
materials to crowd wood from markets other than the automobile 
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industry. Wood is the most adaptable of materials and in future its 
adaptability is going to cut a bigger figure in its sale than it has in 
the past. The fact can not be stated too often that wood has ceased 
to be just wood; it is the world’s most beautiful and most adaptable 
construction material. 


Lay Press Gives Gratifying Co-operation 
S ITS PROGRAM HAS BEEN elaborated from time to time 
and its plans consummated, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association more and more has demonstrated its use- 
fulness to the lumber industry as a whole. One of its important 
activities is in connection with its publicity department, which by 
showing a spirit of accommodation and a desire to be of real service 
in helping to get the facts about lumber and the lumber industry 
before the public, has met with a gratifying response from the 
daily and periodical press. The policy of the department has been 
to lay all of the cards on the table, no attempt being made to gloss 
over any ugly spots or to pretend that all-was harmony at a time 
when there really was dissension in the ranks. Mutual confidence 

was the goal sought and in large measure it has been attained. 

Many daily papers thruout the country regularly feature the 
weekly lumber movement statistics since they have been made avail- 





able to the public in advance of the printed tabulations heretofore 
distributed thru association channels. One service that has come 
to be highly appreciated is the industrial news which the publicity 
department of the National has undertaken to supply when ques- 
tions involving lumber or the lumber industry are under considera- 
tion. For example, when the standardization conferences were 
held in Washington all of the sessions were “covered” by the pub- 
licity department of the National and a summary issued to the press 
twice daily. This activity was undertaken because of the multi- 
plicity of other matters of public interest taking place in the capi- 
tal and demanding the attention of the newspaper fraternity. 


Discussing with the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN recently this helpful 
cooperation from the publicity department, a representative of one 
of the great dailies said: “While reporters and correspondents are 
more or less ubiquitous, they can not be all over the national capital 
at the same moment and most of them appreciate an unbiased re- 
port of a conference in which the public is interested.” 


Publicity has been one of the crying needs of the lumber industry 
for a long time—not biased publicity, but the real facts—and it is 
gratifying to note that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation thru its publicity department is doing a splendid work, 
not alone for the lumber industry, but for the public at large. 











National’s Review of Lumber Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—Lumber 
showed great price stability in September, not- 
withstanding the disturbing conditions of re- 
stricted transportation and heavy demand. This 
statement is made by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in a review of the cen- 
sus bureau bulletin on lumber prices received 
directly from mills, which was issued today. 
According to the averages of actual prices, re- 
ported by a varying number of Southern Pine 
Association mills, the largest increase in price 
in September over August was in B&better flat 
grain flooring from $45.08 to $49.81 a thou- 
sand feet. Other increases in southern pine in- 
clude No. 2 common boards, which went up 
from $22.45 to $23.74; No. 1 common boards 
from $37.87 to $38.30. There were slight de- 
clines in B&better ceiling, $40.84 to $39,69; 
No. 2 drop siding, $26.38 to $25.87; B&better 
finish, $53.52 to $53.34. 


These figures are averages only; for example, 
reported prices on No. 2 common boards ranged 
from $20 to $28. Southern pine prices ad- 
vanced between March and September around 
10 percent on the higher items and as much 
as 25 percent on some of the lower grades. The 
census bureau received no reports from Douglas 
fir mills for August. A comparison between the 
September and July average prices show that 
1x4-inch vertical grain flooring declined from 
$51.10 to $49.62 a thousand feet. No. 2&better 
1x4-inch, straight grain flooring, advanced from 
$35.63 to $43.66; No. 2&better finish declined 
from $56.37 to $55.42; No. 2&better ceiling ad- 
vanced from $32.82 to $36.76, and there were 
unimportant changes in No. 2&better drop sid- 
ing, No. 1 common boards and dimension. Since 
January Douglas fir prices as a whole appear 
to have advanced from less than 1 percent to 
a little more than 15 percent on different items. 


Western pine was practically stationary as 
between August and September. Since the first 
of the year the higher grades of western pine 
have declined in price and increased noticeably 
in the lower items. The same is true of Idaho 
white pine. On the whole, California white pine 
declined noticeably in price from August to 
September, and the variation from January 
prices is not marked one way or the other ex- 
cept in 4x4-inch C select, which fell from $94.03 
to $79.82. 


Northern white pine reports are varied, show- 
ing some sharp advances in September and some 
relatively small reductions. On the whole, 
however, there has been no pronounced change 
in prices since March. 


The figures for hemlock vary little from those 
for July. The only increase worthy of note 


was in 1x6, No. 2 drop siding, which went up 
from $28.68 to $31.31 on the average. 

The census bureau received no hardwood 
prices for August in some species, but Septem- 
ber prices show little variation on the whole 
from those of July. From January to August 
FAS ash advanced on the average from $85 to 
$88.40, selects from $65 to $71.25 and No. 1 
common from $41.70 to $51.25, with No. 2 com- 
mon up a trifle and No. 3 down a little. Se- 
lected birch averages advanced sharply over 
August prices for FAS, from $67.95 to $78.05, 
but in other items the changes were small and 
alternated up and down. Hard maple prices 
generally declined from August to September, 
FAS falling from $84.15 to $77.21 and selects 
from $62.69 to $58.45. 

Soft maple FAS declined from $70.67 in 
July to $63.33 in September. The hardwood 
figures are from Michigan and Wisconsin mills 
only. 


Log Rates in C. F. A. Territory 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—In a tenta- 
tive report in Docket No. 13,679—Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana vs. Ann Arbor 
Railroad Co. et al.—Attorney-examiner John 
McChord recommends that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order present Central Freight 
Association log rates canceled and 65 percent 
of sixth class rates established in lieu thereof. 
He points out that the Indiana commission sug- 
gested a scale of rates, but states that the con- 
fusion would not be remedied by such a scale. 
He finds that the rates in Indiana are consid- 
erably higher than in either Ohio or Illinois, in 
the same territory, which he thinks interferes 
with the proper application of interstate rates. 
Mr. McChord states that all parties admitted 
that log rates in Central Freight Association 
territory are confusing owing principally to the 
different rates imposed intrastate by the car- 
riers, which are reflected in the interstate rates. 


‘@a@gaaaaaaanas 


Car Shortage Still Hampers 


SpoKANE, WasH., Nov. 11.—Shortage of cars 
still hinders production at Inland Empire mills, 
some of which have been compelled practically 
to close down. Owing to the serious situation 
wholesalers have united in a protest to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Their action 
took the form of a letter which was sent to the 
commission, to representatives in Congress and 
freight agents and other officials of the rail- 
ways. The letter follows: 


At a meeting of the Spokane Wholesale Lum- 
her Association held in Spokane on Thursday, Nov. 
2, 1922; on the discussion of the car situation, 
information developed that the Spokane district 


was being discriminated against and that other 
districts were receiving preference in the distri- 
bution of cars; that all of the Inland Empire 
mills have full order files, but on account of their 
inability to secure a reasonable number of cars, 
they are practically shut down; that the informa- 
tion was being given out thru the press that the 
car situation was improved and relief was in 
sight, which is entirely contrary to the actual con- 
dition. This information puts the mills and whole- 
salers in the Inland Empire in a bad light with 
the concerns that have placed business with them. 

A resolution was passed at this meeting that 
the above information should be put up to the 
proper authorities, with the request that some- 
thing drastic be done at once to relieve the situa- 
tion. If the car shortage in the Inland Empire 
is not relieved very soon, cancelation of orders 
will result, and this business would go to other 
producing territories where cars are available in 
reasonable numbers. These cancelations would 
cause a great loss to the Inland Empire mills and 
wholesalers. 

This letter is signed by the Spokane Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, Bert West, presi- 
dent and J. G. Hagenbuch, secretary. 


Shipments Show Noticeable Increase 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—Telegraphie 
reports received today by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association from softwood 
regional associations show that for the week 
ended Nov. 11 the lumber movement was in 
rather sharp contrast to that of most recent 
weeks. Production registered a sharp decline, 
while shipments increased noticeably and orders 
gained somewhat. All three factors were meas- 
urably in excess of the corresponding week of 
1921. Three hundred and ninety-four mills, as 
compared with a revised list of 410 for the pre- 
ceding week, reported a production of 299,- 
153,806 feet, a decrease of 18,999,986 feet. 
Shipments were 199,405,351 feet, an inerease 
of 15,576,953 feet. Orders aggregated 205,- 
315,006 feet, a gain of 3,143,579 feet. Ship- 
ments for these mills were 87 percent and or- 
ders 90 percent of production, a notable gain 
of shipments and orders on production compared 
with recent weeks. 

For the forty-five weeks of the year ended 
Nov. 11, compared with the same period of 1921, 
the figures are: 

Production—9,905,227,749 feet, against 7,- 
087, 560, 976 feet; increase, 2,817,666,773 feet. 

Shipments—9,333,993,794 feet, against 7,175,- 
382,648 feet; increase, 2,158,611,146 feet. 

Orders—9,933,464,442 feet against 7,424,- 
188, 624 feet; increase, 2,509,275,818 feet. 


Se eeaameaataaaaneanas 
Soo CanaL TraFFIc for September totaled 
10,986,000 short tons, compared with on'y 
6,482,000 tons a vear ago. 
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NEEDS SPECIAL MITERING MACHINE 

We are looking for a special mitering machine, 
preferably foot power, for cutting a molding in a 
right angle corner, cutting both moldings, making 
a miter with one cut. Can you advise us of a 
manufacturer of such a machine?—INQuiry No. 
786: 

{This inquiry comes from a New Jersey con- 
cern, which evidently manufactures screens, 
vestibules, sleeping porches, weather strips and 
similar products. It has been given the names 
of mitering machinery manufacturers. The 
inquiry is published here because the machine 
sought is an unusual one, and it may be that 
readers of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be able 
to suggest where it can be bought. Tho detailed 
information is not given as to the size of the 
molding to be cut, it seems possible that a ma- 
chine of the type used in mitering picture 
frame molding might prove satisfactory. The 
inquirer has been given the name of a com- 
pany specializing in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery of this kind.—EbITor. ] 


DURABILITY OF CREOSOTED WOOD 

How much creosote is required to make short- 
leaf pine equal to merchantable longleaf from & 
standpoint of heart only? How much creosote 
would be required to make shortleaf pine equal to 
85-90 percent heart in longleaf pine? You under- 
stand the only point in question is the durability 
of the lumber in the open air and has no reference 
to ‘the strength of the timbers. The timbers in 
question will average in size about 12x12. Some 
smaller and some larger sizes are included in the 
lot.—INnquiry No. 781. 

{The above inquiry comes from a wholesale 
dealer in southern pine lumber. The questions 
are very difficult to answer. Heart longleaf 
from two different trees will vary in length of 
life and the same is true of shortleaf from two 
different trees. The Forest Products Labora- 
tory in investigating the resistance to decay of 
untreated woods found that shortleaf southern 
pine is 60 to 80 percent as durable as white oak, 
and that longleaf southern pine is from 80 to 
100 percent as durable as white oak. The amount 
of sapwood and the care with which the creo- 
soting is done are factors to be considered. 
However, it is conservative to say that short- 
leaf pine treated by the pressure process should 
last twice as long as when untreated. Thus, it 
would last considerably longer than untreated 
longléaf. Any lumberman who can give fur- 
ther information upon this subject is requested 
to do so.—EbITor. | : 


TALLYING 4/4 WESTERN SHOP 

We are buying western pine 4/4 shop common 
84S and would like to know the proper way to scale 
this stock. Some of this stock runs shy of the regu- 
lat widths, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches, Is this scaled 
as if of regular width or scaled like hardwood lum- 
ber by dropping the % inch and putting anything 
above the % inch to the next higher figure? We 
are allowing %4 inch for the dressing of one edge 
and ¥% inch for the two edges, or is this scaled the 
same as piece stuff ?—INQuiRyY No, 758. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufac- 
turer of bee supplies. Seemingly the bee supply 
trade takes a good deal of 4/4 western pine 
shop, inasmuch as during recent years the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received other 
similar inquiries. Mills do not cut 4/4 shop 
in the way they cut 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 shop, but 
the 4/4 article is generally picked from the 
stock of common boards. It may be typical 
shop lumber with big, loose knots, or it may 
be stock which happens to be a little narrower 
than will go in a grade of boards, but 
which may be used by a concern manufacturing 
shop. Therefore, two methods of scaling 4/4 
shop are sometimes employed. One method is 
to scale it with a scaling rule and employ the 
give and take method; the other is to give 
a board tally. The give and take method is 
the same as that employed in scaling hard- 
woods. That is, the seller scales in his favor 
when the board tallies over 1/2 foot and in the 


buyer’s favor when the board scales under 1/2 
foot. Where a piece tally is given, the buyer, 
of course, should be properly credited, if the 
stock is unduly narrow. 


In surfacing well manufactured lumber it is 
generally sufficient to allow 1% inch for surfac- 
ing each edge. Of course, if stock is poorly 
manufactured or wavy a greater allowance must 
be made. Seemingly the inquirer has been pur- 
chasing shop 848. If this is true, and if the 
material is purchased on a board scale basis, 
the following widths are permissible under 
the grading rules of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association: 


4 inch, S4S to ox 3% 
6 inch, S4S to %x 5% 
8 inch, S4S to %x 7% 
10 inch, S4S to x 9% 
12 inch, S4S to %x11% 


It may seem that this does not jibe with 
removing % inch in surfacing an edge. This 
is explained, however, by the fact that the 
lumber shrinks in the process of drying and 
that consequently a greater decrease from the 
rough green size must be allowed than is re- 
quired simply to surface an edge.—EbpITor. ] 


ENGLISH WOODWORKING MACHINE 


Our main product in the engineering department 
is the “Midsaw” universal woodworker, which is 
a patented machine, and of which we are the sole 
manufacturers. The machine has occasioned a 
good deal of stir in woodworking centers here, 
(England) and many of the largest firms—as well 
as a host of smaller firms—are users of it. It 
is regarded by those in a position to judge as an 
epoch-making machine in the industry, and there 
is no doubt whatever that it has a very great 
future before it. Thruout the very worst period 
of the slump we have never been able to over- 
take our orders, and at the present time we are 
considerably behindhand with deliveries. As soon 
as things begin to revive there is no doubt what- 
ever that we will be flooded out with orders as 
we know of such a very large number that are 
pending and dependent upon a revival of business. 

Now, our position is this. We have patented 
the machine in the United States, but after con- 
sideration have come to the conclusion that it will 
not be possible for us to manufacture the machine 
on this side and sell it in America, owing to the 
fact that there is a 33% percent tariff, and to this 
must be added cost of insurance, freight etc. 
These charges, in addition to prime cost and our 
profit, would make the machine very high priced 
on the other side; and, moreover, if a considerable 
business resulted we would not be able to tackle 
the rush of business with our present plant when 
it is considered that we shall have enough on our 
hands to supply the domestic demand. The only 
alternative is to find some well established firm 
in America that would be willing to take up this 
proposition and to whom we would be willing ‘to 
lease our patent rights for, say, a matter of five 
years. We should require to get in touch with a 
firm, preferably a Rotary firm, that is well es- 
tablished in woodworking machinery industry, both 
manufacturing and selling. The ideal firm would 
be one with considerable resources, with branches 
in various centers; a staff of travelers covering 
the country and one that is not afraid to advertise 
on an extensive scale. We would be prepared to 
negotiate with such a firm and to place in its 
hands our rights for a period of years, and our 
only claim on the machine would be an agreed 
royalty. Apart from this, the firm would have, of 
course, to manufacture the machine to our specifica- 
tions, to agree not to export the machine to any 
country outside the United States and to be willing 
to meet one of our principals either here or in 
America periodically to discuss our mutual in- 
terests.—INQUIRY No. 792. 


[This inquiry, which came to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN thru Rotary International, is from 
an established and reliable English firm, Its 
engineering department is only one phase of 
its activities, it being, for example, the largest 
saw manufacturing concern in the Midlands. 
The word ‘‘Midsaw’’ is a trade name for the 
machine. This machine does the work of ‘‘saw- 
bench, planer and jointer, molding machine, 
boring and drilling machine and mortiser.’’ 
The machine is easy to operate and changes in 
equipment can be quickly made. It seems to be 
particularly -well adapted to the needs of retail 


lumbermen who have some woodworking to do 
but who do not want to install a great deal of 
equipment. It may be operated either by an 
electric motor or an engine and may be either 
permanently established or moved from place 
to place. Any American machinery manufac- 
turer who would like to investigate the possi- 
bility of manufacturing this machine in the 
United States will be put in touch with the in- 
quirer, who would prefer to deal with a Rotary 
firm.—EDITOR. } 


SCHOOLS SEEK LUMBER INFORMATION 

Please send your pamphlets of industry and in- 
dustrial exhibit which you offer to the public 
schools. We will pay transportation charges, if 
necessary. We are working out a class project 
and would welcome any aid you can give us.— 
Inquiry No. 791. 


[The above inquiry comes from a high 
school teacher in Wisconsin. The teacher prob- 
ably refers to the article published in the 
July 8 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
entitled ‘‘Public Instruction About Lumber 
and Its Uses.’’ A copy of that article has 
been sent to the teacher and also other in- 
formation is on its way which will give a 
good idea of how lumber is produced. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received several 
requests from school teachers similar to the 
above, and each request stresses the need for 
a good textbook which may be used by the 
schools of this country to teach the facts 
about lumber, its uses, how it is produced, 
marketed etc. To any lumberman who would 
like to assist this school teacher or who can 
offer any information the address will be 
supplied.—EDITor. } 





BOOK OF PLANS FOR APARTMENTS 


Can you give me the names of any concerns pub- 
lishing plan books of apartment houses? I can 
find ads of numerous concerns putting out plan 
books of homes but have been unable to locate 
plan books of apartment houses.—INQuiRy No. 776. 


[This inquiry comes from Texas. The South- 
ern Pine Association issued a helpful book 
showing plans for apartment houses, but this at 
present.is out of print. The address of another 
company that publishes and sells an apartment 
house plan book has been given. Any lumber- 
man who can give further information upon this 
subject is requested to do so.—EDIToR. ] 





WANTS LOG CABIN PLANS 


The United States Forest Service is much inter- 
ested in encouraging outdoor life and in assisting 
those who desire to make and furnish homes in the 
woods. Moreover, the Forest Products Laboratory, 
of the Forest Service, receives numerous inquiries 
for information on log and rustic cabin construc- 
tion. 

For these reasons the laboratory wishes to make 
available a list of references dealing with plans 
and details of construction for forest lodges, cabins, 
shelters, and similar forms of log and rustic con- 
struction. It also needs references dealing with 
proper furniture and furnishings for such build- 
ings.—INnquiRy No. 761. 


[The above inquiry comes from the Forest 
Products Laboratory. The laboratory has seem- 
ingly an unusually comprehensive list of sources 
from which log cabin plans may be obtained. 
Any lumbermen who know where plans may be 
obtained, however, are requested to pass the 
information on. 

Naturally, rustic furniture fits in very nicely 
with a log cabin. Some lumber companies make 
rustic furniture of this character and inasmuch 
as the Forest Service is undoubtedly asked fre- 
quently for the names of such companies it 
would be a good thing to get upon the list. 
This inquiry is published in the hope of getting 
such lumber companies listed with the Forest 
Service. All replies to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will be forwarded promptly to the one in 
charge of the investigation—HEDpITor. ] 
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Railroads Buying Much Southern Pine 


A heavy railroad demand, taking in prac- 
tically every item of car and construction 
material, features the current southern pine 
market. The roads are far behind in their re- 
quirements and are demanding immediate 
shipment, which is very difficult to secure, 
partly on account of the depleted condition 
of stocks of such materials and partly because 
of the lack of cars. The transportation situa- 
tion as a whole is not much improved, tho re- 
ports from some sections show that material 
relief has been obtained during the last few 
days, resulting in a quite marked upswing in 
shipments from those sections. It is gener- 
ally felt that the car shortage in the South 
has passed its most critical point and that 
steady improvement will hereafter be wit- 
nessed, even tho it may not be as rapid as 
could be desired. Altho the weather on the 
whole is ideal for production, latest statistics 
show that output is decreasing, due largely 
to the fact that the mills have used all their 
available space in piling sold lumber and can- 
not manufacture much more until this begins 
to move out regularly. There is little unsold 
lumber at hand at the mills, and prices hold 
very firm. Lower grades have stiffened in 
price, undoubtedly in large measure due to 
the mills’ policy of using available cars for 
shipping out higher grade lumber. Few tran- 
sits are afield, and whenever they appear they 
usually find eager takers. A feature is the 
recent big increase in inquiries from country 
retailers in the middle West and North, who 
are also beginning to buy more freely. South- 
ern retailers continue to transact a big busi- 
ness and therefore are not letting up in their 
purchasing. There has been no material 
change in the export market, and it remains 
fair. Cubic average timbers now bring $1 to 
$3 above prices prevailing a month ago. 


Southern Hardwoods in Active Demand 


Reports from southern hardwood producing 
territory show a continued broad and active 
demand, firm and advancing prices and difficult 
transportation conditions as the outstanding 
features of the current situation. More busi- 
ness is offered than the mills can take care of, 
and premiums for prompt shipment are the or- 
der of the day. The yards in practically all 
cases are filled with sold stock that can not be 
shipped out, and curtailment of operations on 
this account is becoming more general. A good 
many of the smaller mills already have been 
forced to close, and the larger ones are facing 
a like condition. Oak probably is the most 
active item on the market today, being the ob- 
ject of keenest competition between flooring 
and interior trim manufacturers and other con- 
sumers. Automobile interests are not letting 
up in their search for thick elm and ash and 
for gum, and for this latter item are encounter- 
ing strong competition from the furniture in- 
dustry, which seems to be on the market even 
more heavily than recently and is buying a 
good variety of hardwoods. 


White Pine and Hemlock Stocks Short 


Northern pine and hemlock mills will go into 
the new year with subnormal stocks of lumber, 
and practically no logs on hand. Dry stocks 
of both woods are rapidly approaching the last 
stages of depletion and the season’s cut, which 
will not be in shipping condition before May of 
next year, has been heavily restricted as a re- 
sult of the unprecedentedly low log input this 
year. Few manufacturers have hopes of a log 
output during the coming winter that will come 
anywhere near reaching normal, tho every at- 
tempt will be made to secure it, in view of the 
excellent prospects for business in 1923. They 
state that the woods labor problem is not likely 
to be solved with the coming of winter, as was 
hoped, but apparently will remain acute, due 


to the number of jobs in other lines offered the 
workers who are now beginning to return from 
the farms and roads. A feature of the present 
stock situation in northern softwoods is the fact 
that low grades generally have been well cleaned 
up and occupy a relatively strong position. This 
has made possible occasional price advances 
such as have been needed to put manufacturing 
on a more satisfactory basis. In fact, during 
the last several weeks advances have occurred 
on a good many items on the northern pine and 
hemlock lists, so that, as was stated this week 
by one of the largest manufacturers of these 
woods, the industry is just now beginning to 
reach a basis where operation is proving really 
worth while. Demand holds up excellently, due 
especially to the increased general industrial 
activity, and prospects for both factory and 
retail yard demand are gratifying. 


Northern Hardwoods Are Advancing 


A strong tone pervades the northern hard- 
wood market also. Stocks of both dry and 
green lumber, especially maple, birch and bass- 
wood, are very low, and a number of advances 
have gone into effect during the last week. 
Lower grades lately having enjoyed a keen de- 
mand, especially from the box and crating man- 
ufacturers, stocks of them are reduced and they 
have strengthened markedly and are prominent 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 48 





among the items that have advanced lately. 
Comment was made in this department last 
week on the fact that the Ford interests are 
scouring the northern field for enormous quan- 
tities of logs for the Iron Mountain (Mich.) 
mill. In the same connection, it is generally re- 
ported, evidently on good authority, that the 
Ford plants are scheduled to consume approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
during the next year. Only a quarter of this 
amount, it is estimated, can be produced at the 
Iron Mountain mill, therefore the rest will 
have to be bought on the open market. This is 
exercising the northern manufacturers not a 
little, for they expect that, while much of this 
lumber will be obtained in the South, the North 
will be finely combed by the Ford buyers 
for suitable supplies.. Inasmuch as the annual 
production under present conditions is not ex- 
pected greatly to exceed 500,000,000 feet, the 
question naturally arises as to what will hap- 
pen to the northern hardwood market next year 
under such pressure. 


Fir Cargo Trade Active; Cars Scarce 


The fir mills are booking rail orders, only 
with the understanding that they will not guar- 
antee delivery. They judge this necessary 
in view of the car situation which, in face of 
improved conditions in some sections of the 
country, apparently is daily becoming worse in 
the Pacific Northwest. Advices say that the 
Northern Pacific railroad will no longer permit 
its ears to go off its own lines; the Union 
Pacific has inaugurated restrictions on the use 
of its equipment, and other developments of 
like nature are proving extremely embarrassing 
to mills engaging in the rail trade. However, 
the cargo trade continues to be extraordinarily 
active, the demand both from California and the 
Atlantic seaboard being keen, and the mills are 
concentrating on this business and will book no 
business for rail delivery unless they have the 
required cars in sight or the order is for future 
shipment. The demand for railroad material 
of all kinds holds up excellently, but the mills 
are making no efforts to obtain this business 
under present circumstances. Prices are strong, 
and have shown some advances during the last 
week. Boards, for instance, are now selling 


at list. Eastern distributers who have recently 
returned from the Coast express the conviction 
that, due to the great shortage of unsold stocks, 
the heavy flow of orders, and to transportation 
conditions, there is little hope of lower prices 
for some time, and they are advising their cus- 
tomers to place orders early for delivery as the 
mills are able, in order to protect themselves 
against higher prices and more acute stock 
shortage after the spring buying movement has 
set in. 


Cypress Demand Shows Improvement 


Further improvement in the demand for 
cypress is reported from the production cen- 
ters, and the outlook is for a continued brisk 
market thruout the year. Current trade is 
largely of industrial character, tho there is a 
growing volume of inquiry from retail dealers, 
showing that these are beginning to look for- 
ward to their prospective needs. Five-quarter 
and thicker shop has been advanced $2 to $5 
by some mills, and Nos. 1 and 2 common also 
are a little higher. Dry stocks are generally 
searce, and it is virtually impossible to buy cer- 
tain items. Demand has for some time kept 
fully abreast of production, so that the mills 
have been unable to improve their stock position 
to any marked degree. 


North Carolina Pine Trend Is Upward 


General business conditions thruout North 
Carolina pine consuming territory are excellent 
for this time of year and the open weather 
favors the uninterrupted progress of building 
operations. The lumber trade consequently is 
in strong position, and the mills are producing 
and shipping to the utmost of their ability. 
Inquiries are numerous but the mills often are 
unable to quote because of lack of stock. There 
are few items in surplus anywhere in that pro- 
ducing section, and prices show little change. 
If anything, the tendency is upward, and some 
advances are likely to result from recent ad- 
vances of 10 percent or more in labor costs. It 
is estimated that the mills have enough orders 
en hand to keep them running at present ¢a- 
pacity for six weeks at least. Latest statistics 
show a big increase in shipments, due almost 
entirely to the heavy cargo movement, the car 
supply remaining acutely short at all the mills. 


Western Pines and Redwood Are Strong 


The big demand for shop which for some time 
has featured the western pines market continues, 
the sash and door factories being especially 
active buyers and other industrial consumers 
contributing their share to the aggregate vol- 
ume of business. Inland Empire reports state 
that lower grades, which are by no means. in 
surplus, have lately advanced in price. Numer- 
ous inquiries are reported by the California 
manufacturers. Unsold mill stocks of dry 
lumber are light and prices show an advancing 
tendency. Production is being rushed, tho 
early snow in the mountains and difficulty in 
holding logging crews are imposing obstacles. 
The redwood market holds firm, with a demand 
that is fully normal for this time of year. 
California buying continues to be so heavy as 
to constitute a feature. The car shortage is 
still acute, but with the grape movement prac- 
tically completed an improvement in transpor- 
tation facilities is expected from now on. 


Suspends Inquiry on Docket 1,610 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINeTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has further suspended 
until Dee. 22 schedules under inquiry in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 1,610—rating 
on lumber and veneer in western classification 
territory. 
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DOES RELIGIOUS WORK IN LUMBER CAMPS 


A great deal of good is being accomplished in 
a@ quiet and unobtrusive way in the lumber 
camps of the United States and Canada by the 
Shantymen’s Christian Association, a long es- 
tablished organization of which William 
Henderson is general superintendent, with head- 
quarters at 15 Toronto Street, Toronto, Canada. 
The association sends its ‘‘sky pilots’’ or mis- 
sienaries into the lumber camps, where they 
carry on work of a distinctly religious type, the 
results of which have not only been of great 
benefit to the men and their families, but also 
highly pleasing to the owners. For instance, 
after the association’s workers had put in some 
time at the camp of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Co. at Quicksand, Ky., the company wrote 
Superintendent Henderson a letter reading as 
follows in part: 

The missionaries you sent to our log camp at 
Buckhorn are very well liked up here and are 
doing very good work. Before they came to 
Buckhorn we always had two or three deputy 
sheriffs stationed at that camp, but we are glad 
ta say that it is not necessary to have any now, 
nor has it been necessary since the coming of Mr. 
and Mrs. McLean. We certainly are well pleased 
with the way they have helped up. 

The work of the Shantymen’s Christian As- 
sociation is supported by the voluntary offer- 
ings of those who desire to help its work along. 
No collections are taken in the lumber camps. 


ESTABLISH FOREST SCHOOL IN WISCONSIN 


MERRILL, WIs., Nov. 13.—The Vilas County 
Lumber Co. has sold to a New York corporation 
2,000 acres of cut-over land in Vilas County, to 
establish a reforestation school there and to 
plant the entire tract to white pine. Construc- 
tion of the necessary buildings will start at 
once, and in the spring a large force of men 
will be engaged at tree planting. The work 
will be conducted along the most scientific lines 
known to forestry and will be watched with 
interest by forestry leaders of many States. It 
is the first project of its kind started in Wis- 
consin by private capital, and if. the experiment 
proves practical it promises to be a forerunner of 
many more projects of its type. 


TESTIFY IN FIR EXPORT CASE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 11.—Hearings before 
W. W. Sheppard, examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission, were on here this week in 
the matter of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., which is charged with having at- 
tempted in 1919 or thereabouts to coerce manu- 
facturers and exporters on this coast in joining 
the organization thru which about 85 percent 
of the export lumber business of the Pacific 
Northwest is handled. Among those testify- 
ing against the organization here were Charles 
E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, lumber exporters; 
H. B. Van Duzer, manager of the Inman-Poul- 
sen Lumber Co., and William D. Wheelwright, 
formerly president of the Pacific Export Lum- 
ber Co. 

The gist of their testimony was that the 
Douglas Fir organization in 1919 and 1920 
attempted to drive the independent, exporters 
out of the field by cutting prices thru rebates, 
especially in the China market. Mr. Van Duzer 
testified that for many years his company had 
been serving the China market and that shortly 
after the inception of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. it created an $8 differential in 
the merchantable market, which means Aus- 
tralia, the west coast of South America and the 
United Kingdom, which made it difficult for 
the independents to carry on their business with 
China since the greatest differential prior to 
that time had been $2. The independents lost 
large sums as a result of this move, it is charged. 
This is alleged to have been done to bring the 
independents into the organization. On the 
other hand it is said that the Douglas Fir or- 
ganization has built up a large foreign busi- 
ness that could only be done thru united trade 
expansion campaigns, and that as a result the 
ifidependents are enjoying their share of this 
enlarged business. A letter that figures in the 
case is one numbered 67, issued in 1919, by the 
Douglas Fir organization, to the trade, which 


stated that exporters would not be supplied 
who did not buy a reasonable amount of their 
cargoes from association mills. This action was 
taken, it is explained, because of the action of 
certain exporters who came to the company only 
when having difficult specifications to fill, and 
who otherwise dealt with others. 

The hearings, which started in San Francisco 
about three weeks ago, will be continued in 
Seattle after completion of the testimony here. 
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BECOMES SOLE OWNER OF PITTSBURGH FIRM 


PITTsBURGH, PA., Nov. 14.—One of the largest 
business transactions of the lumber industry in 
recent years was that of the purchase of the 
Kerr & Ingram Lumber Co., at Homestead, 
Thomas J. Ingram having taken over John 
Kerr’s interest in the business. The Kerr & 
Ingram firm had its origin forty years ago, when 
it was started as Feath & Kerr. At the death 
of Mr. Feath some years ago, Mr. Ingram pur- 
chased the interests of the deceased and be- 
came an active partner in the business. From 
a small beginning the Kerr & Ingram business 
developed, until it is now one of the largest 
independent lumber firms in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Eighteen months ago the concern pur- 
chased the property of the Homestead Brewing 
Co., which had gone out of business, and after 
a remodeling process it has now reached a capac- 


TO DEVELOP PINE TRACT IN NEW MEXICO 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Nov. 13.—Charleston 
capitalists announced the formation of a $6,- 
000,000 corporation and the completion of plans 
for the development of immense tracts of white 
pine timber in the Jemez Mountains, Sandobal 
County, New Mexico, covering nearly 600,000 
acres. The sum of $1,000,000 in cash has been 
paid into the company for the construction of 
fifty miles of standard gage railway and the 
erection of mills for the manufacture of lumber, 
which work is. under way. 


The name of the new corporation is the White 
Pine Lumber Co. and it was organized by Guy 
A. Porter, capitalist and extensive business 
property owner in Charleston, and the presi- 
dent and chief figure in the company. The 
board of directors is composed of Mr. Porter, 
former Gov. W. A. MacCorkle, Fred Porter, 
former Mayor George E. Breece, M. M. William- 
son, Isaac Loewenstein and Angus MacDonald. 

Other large stockholders in the company are 
Joseph H. Hill, Henry Fry, Job E. Thayer, H. 
M. Bertolet, Henry Kleeman, Max Franken- 
berger, Phil May, Sol May, Albert Schwabe, 
W. T. Williamson, George Williamson, J. N. 
Carnes, and Paul Newlon, of Charleston, and 
George Jones, of Logan, and James Jones, of 
McDowell County, prominent coal operators. 
Austin, Quick & Co., lumber dealers, of Cincin- 
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The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, of Portland, Ore., has shipped the first locomotive manufac- 


tured on the Pacific coast to its purchaser, the Coos Bay Lumber Co., C 


oos Bay. Beginning 


in January, the company plans to produce one locomotive a month to fill several orders already 


booked. 


The facilities for construction will be enlarged. 


The Willamette geared locomotive, 


as the new engine is known, has been built in response to many suggestions from the logging 


and lumbering industries of the Pacific Northwest, according to A. G. 


company. 


Labbe, president of the 





ity of turning out 9,000,000 feet of lumber a 
year, with facilities for handling 600 ordinary 
residence buildings. The Kerr & Ingram com- 
pany has been noted as one of the largest ship- 
pers of hardwoods in the Pittsburgh district. 
Altho Mr. Ingram is now the sole owner the 
firm retains the old name of Kerr & Ingram. 


A FRIEND THRU A BUNCH OF SHINGLES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 11.—S. P. Johns, jr., 
district sales manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., has directed 
attention to an incident set forth in a dispatch 
from Eatonville, Wash., published in a local 
newspaper as follows: 

On May 7, Robert Else packed a bunch of 
shingles. On one of the shingles he wrote a note 
asking that the ultimate consumer notify him when 
the bundle was opened, of its destination, and the 
retail cost there. Mr. Else has received a letter 
written to him from Westport, Conn., the day the 
shingles were opened. The shingles were used on 
what the writer termed a mansion, which took 
about 80,000 shingles to cover. They retailed 
there at $9 a thousand. They arrived in excellent 
condition. The writer was P. A. Geibel, and the 
letter concluded with, “A friend thru a bunch of 
shingles.” 

While the letter does not state the grade, 
the incident has brought out a discussion cov- 
ering the rather broad spread between the mill 
price and the retail price in the East, the man- 
ufacturers agreeing that it affords a margin for 
a satisfactory profit. 


nati, Ohio, are also interested in the company. 

The mill where all of the timber will be manu- 
factured into lumber is at Barnalillo, nineteen 
miles from Albuquerque and the Sante Fe rail- 
way. From there the company is building a 
railway to be called the Sante Fe Northewestern 
to penetrate the tract, and when completed next 
July this road will represent an expenditure of 
$500,000. 

The mill, which with the manufacturing plants 
will -cost $500,000, will be equipped with an 
8-foot, double band saw with a resaw. It will 
cut 150,000 feet of lumber every ten hours and 
eventually will be operated continuously day 
and night. In connection there will be com- 
plete planing mills, box factories, sash and 
door, frame and molding factories. 


It is estimated that it will require seventy- 
five years to cut the timber, which grows at an 
altitude of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. The atmosphere 
is so dry that there will be no dry kiln in con- 
nection with the plant, all of the lumber being 
air dried. The extent of the plant is shown 
by the fact that it will occupy 103 acres, given 
to the company by the people of Barnalillo. 

The property will be under the direct man- 
agement of Frank Porter, formerly manager 
of the Porter Lumber Co., of Chelyan, Kanawha 
County, West Virginia. 





THE CEDAR IS THE MOST abundant and char- 
acteristic tree of the Bermuda Islands. 
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TRADE NEWS FROM CAIRO, ILL. 


Nov. 15.—With the market very firm, and 
a heavy volume of business being done and in 
prospect, Cairo lumber distributers are in line 
for a prosperous trade this fall, subject to 
such limitations as are imposed by car short- 
age and embargoes. Transportation difficul- 
ties have brought southern pine business to a 
standstill for the present; the market has not 
advanced, but is firm. Cypress trade is re- 
stricted by the railroad situation. The mar- 
ket is firm. There is a good demand for the 
higher grades of cypress from the large indus- 
trial centers of the East, one firm reporting 
more business from Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory than it has had for the last 
year. The cypress market, however, shows a 
tendency to extend west. Distributers find 


a good demand for oak, but have great diffi- 
culty, in getting shipments thru to Cairo. 
They have no trouble in moving it out to east- 
ern points, for the eastern railroads are now 
issuing permits to most points that have been 
embargoed. Trade in millwork has been 
booming for the last month, a great many 
plants here working night shifts to keep up 
with it. The demand comes from all over the 
State, local building being quiet. Manufac- 
turers of millwork believe that they will be 
safe in stocking up lumber for spring. All 
industries in this section are suffering from 
labor shortage, due to the large cotton crop 
in the South. 

N. Gregertsen, president, and Lary Ryan, 
vice president, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., 
will be in Cairo on Nov. 16 to attend the an- 
nual banquet of the company. 


HOISTING MACHINERY FIRMS CONSOLIDATE 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 13.—A_ consoli- 
dation has been effected between the Patten 
Manufacturing Co. and the Street Bros. Ma- 
chine Works, both well known manufacturers 
of hoisting machinery and prominently identi- 
fied with the construction machinery industry 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. The an- 
nouncement of this consolidation states that 
the charter of the Street Bros. Machine Works 
(Ine.) will be expanded and the products of 
the two companies will in the future be manu- 
factured and marketed by the Street Bros. 
Machine Works. J. H. Street will continue 
as president of the enlarged company, and 
J. W. Burress, sales manager of the Patten 
Manufacturing Co., will be sales manager of 
the Street Bros. concern. 





An Open Letter on Lumber Standards 





New York City, Nov. 14, 1922. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. DURGIN, 
Chief of Division of Simplified Practice, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sir:—On the first page of the Nov. 4 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN there appears very prominently the following: 


“With such exceptionally fortunate conditions, won’t you 
keep an open mind; won’t you consider the proposals of 
your central committee without prejudice; won’t you do 
your full part and make your full concession to secure a 
unified lumber industry?” 


which is reported from the speech which you delivered before the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the twenty-sixth of last month. 

I am sure this appeal will meet with a very hearty response. 
The only impediment thereto will arise from the impression 
created by certain paragraphs in your speech which indicate that 
you have already closed your mind on the subject. 

All commerce in lumber is based upon the well known rule of 
board measurement, in existence for generations, the unit of which 
is one inch. Every board, plank, or stick of timber is related to 
one inch, either in fractions or multiples thereof. All values, in- 
vestments, costs, and contracts are related to that central fact, and 
while this is not “a law of nature coincident with gravity,” its con- 
trol over values in the lumber industry is just as fixed and immu- 
table as is the control of the law of gravity in the natural world. 

It is the undoubted fact that the thing you are advocating means 
that the manufacturer of lumber may demand from the man of 
whom he buys his standing timber or his logs, a delivery based 
upon full measurement, according to the standard of board meas- 
urement, but may sell and deliver lumber that is not, and never 
was, full size, thereby creating two standards—one for him to buy 
on, and another for him to sell on. Therefore, the one-inch stand- 
ard unit does have a “real bearing.” 

Everyone will agree with you that “if %4-inch lumber would 
properly serve this so called one-inch field, every consideration 
should make you demand %-inch material.” Probably the best 
illustration of this point is the development in the wooden package 
industry. Instead of using one-inch boards for making boxes, 
there has now been substituted in many instances a product, cut 
from the log with a rotary cutting machine, which is only a small 
fraction of an inch in thickness. That is a proper, logical, and 
economical development which everybody will commend. But that 
has no “real bearing” on the proposition under consideration. Any 
argument seeking to prove to the contrary is specious and insidi- 
ous. Neither does the matter of “utility standardization” have any 
“real bearing” on this standardization movement. Any argument 
seeking to prove to the contrary is likewise specious and insidious. 
The whole object is to increase the yield of the log in board meas- 
urement by reducing the size of each piece, while measuring it full, 
and to decrease the freight cost per thousand feet in order to meet 
or beat the competition of those manufacturers whose operations 
are nearer the larger sources of consumption and who have a lower 
rate of freight. The thing has been going on progressively for 
years against righteous protests of the retailers, architects, engi- 
neers, and the public in general, and the object now sought is to 
have the Government sanction the smallest sizes that the manu- 
facturers think they can “get by” with and then quell these pro- 
tests by saying, “The Government has endorsed these sizes and 
what are you going to do about it?” 


If board measure means anything, it means that a one-inch board 
should be of that thickness when dry and ready for use. A one- 
inch board is the “utility standard” and it is puerile to seek another. 
In those industries where lumber in the rough is used as a raw 
material, this one-inch standard is perfectly understood and ad- 
hered to by both the lumber manufacturer and the consumer. These 
industries include box factories, sash, door and blind factories, 
manufacturers of interior trim, furniture factories etc. The lum- 
ber manufacturers supplying demands for these industries, whether 
their sawmills are located in the central districts producing hard- 
woods requiring delivery half way across the continent, or are 
located in California and delivering their sugar pine and white pine 
to the Atlantic coast, understand the meaning of an inch board and 
they furnish it to these industries, who likewise understand it and 
have adjusted their business to it. The same thing applies to lum- 
ber which is exported to foreign countries where it is converted to 
various uses. 

The opportunity for camouflage comes in the dressed sizes, for 
the rules of board measure make no mention of dressed sizes. Now, 
I submit that the fair implication for a standard dressed size is 
that which allows enough to dress the board clean on the sides and 
edges and no more. What purpose of utility is served by making 
it less? None whatever! To use the example of the development 
in the wood package industry as one analogous to the progressive 
decrease in the thickness of a dressed board from % to 27/32 to 
13/16 to 25/32 to %-inch is specious and insidious. In the early 
days the planing mills were located at the points of consumption. 
In the passing of years a change has occurred and the planing mills 
are now largely located at the points of production in connection 
with the sawmills. This development is thoroly sound and econo- 
mical, because it has for its purpose the saving of freight on the 
shavings planed from the rough boards. An opportunity was here 
afforded, however, for the manufacturer to decrease the fairly 
understood size of a dressed board to his own benefit and to the 
injury of the public. The product of these planing mills is sold 
almost entirely to retail lumber dealers. There is no further con- 
version of the lumber by the retailer. He passes on this product to 
the consumer, who has complained, and continues to complain, and 
he has a right to complain! And the Government has a right to 
take cognizance of his complaint for the same reason that the lum- 
ber manufacturers would have a right to complain if the standard 
of measurement of the commodities they buy in the conduct of their 
business has been debased by those whom they depended upon for 
service. 

A good deal has been said about guaranties. Arrangements are 
proposed that will make it difficult for disreputable wholesalers to 
raise the tallies and lower the grades of the product they have pur- 
chased from the manufacturers. That is all right. But as between 
the wretched competition resulting from this bad practice and the 
wretched competition resulting from scant sizes there is no choice. 
Furthermore, if guaranties are to be given in the one instance, they 
should be given in the other. 

Appreciating your desire to be of service in our industry, I sug- 
gest that you tell the lumber producers to manufacture to the stand- 
ard which everybody understands—so they will not continually be 
called upon to make explanations which do not explain—put out 
an article which has distinctive qualities; make a price which is 
worthy of the merits of the article; give a dependable service, and 
reap the just rewards of an honorable effort. Yours truly, 

A. C. Tuxsury LUMBER COMPANY, 
Charles Hill, President. 
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The Good that Building and Loan Associations Do.and the Need for 


Second Mortgage Companies—Side Investments for Lumber Dealers 


This department has already mentioned 
the general feeling thruout those parts of 
the East, where we visited this summer, that 
financial machinery is proving a weak sister 
in the business revival. The world jogs 
along; at least it wades out of one bog into 
another; and so the scenery slowly changes. 
A man flounders out of the farther side of a 
business depression and finds himself sur- 
rounded by works of nature different from 
those he noticed just before he stepped in. 
The tree he wishes to lean against is a 
hundred yards back. The log he wants to 
sit on has not moved an inch; but the man 
has moved, and his old resting place is no 
longer available. 

What we meant to say before we 


was that conditions have so changed 
as a result of the hard living the world 
has been treating itself to these latter 
years that the old tools no longer quite 
fill the bill. Notable among these defi- 
cient pieces of apparatus is the old- 
time building loan. Time was when 
the real test of the fitness of a man 
to own a home was his ability to pay 
for it out of his savings, supplemented 
if necessary by a loan at the bank. If 
a man couldn’t weigh in with these 
prerequisites he was considered to 
have flunkéd the entrance examinations 
and to be unprepared for the duties 
and joys of home ownership. 

In some places the old standard still 
prevails and seems to be fairly satis- 
factory. In other places, as we have 
mentioned several times, it looks as 
out of date as the political plug hat 
of the ’60s. The acute house shortage, 
the increasing number of people work- 
ing for wages or salaries, the standard 
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posed to improve. This department has met 
a few men who were so much more inter- 
ested in cost accounting than they were in 
the lumber business that they proposed to 
put over their own pet schemes of cost find- 
ing even if it cost more to operate than it 
saved in previously undetected leaks. Well, 
Mr. Kraft is not that kind of a reformer. 
But because he is a keen business man he 
sees a good deal of possible trade losing 
itself because it can’t quite take the hurdle 
of a bank loan. 

Several times we have been asked what 
benefit arises from the forming of a second- 
mortgage company or a land-loan bank or 


Solution for Long Account Problem 


“I believe dealers could afford to organize 

a second mortgage company or a land-loan 
bank just to take care of their long ac- 
counts,” Mr. Kraft said. “Nearly every 
dealer unless he’s pretty hard boiled has 
quite a number of accounts that are good 
but that can’t be collected for months or 
even years. Probably he knows in nineteen 
cases out of twenty that these accounts are 
going to be slow, but rather than not make 
the sale he takes them on. If he could turn 
these accounts over to a corporation organ- 
ized to carry just such accounts he could 
be rid of the trouble of carrying them, 
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and the subsidiary corporation could 
get interest on the loan. Maybe the 
dealer gets interest on his open ac- 
count, and maybe he doesn’t. If he 
gets any at all it’s a pretty safe bet 
he doesn’t get as much as he ought 
to and that he doesn’t get as much 
as a mortgage company would get. 
There ought to be more of these com- 
panies organized. Building material 
dealers probably are not in a position 
to finance a large enough company to 
care for all the sound offerings in 
Battle Creek. They don’t want to with- 
draw capital from their business in 
that quantity. But if enough capital 
could be made available to care for 
the people who want to build houses 
and who are so fixed that they can 
pay out in a reasonable time we could 
make Battle Creek a city of home 
owners in a few years.” 

While we are talking about this 
matter of loans we might step over 
to the neighboring city of Jackson and 
take a look at one of the famous build- 
ing and loan towns. We don’t have 








of living that makes the saving of 
money difficult, the very worthy desire 
to place little folks in an attractive 
home—all these things make up a 
situation that was not on the cards 
when Bryan first jumped on to Wall Street. 
A good many of the brotherhood of the 
splinter are looking the new situation over 
for the purpose of expanding their field. If 
they can’t take in more territory geograph- 
ically, perhaps they can make possible some 
building among the men who can’t pass the 
ancient loan-at-the-bank test. As they look 
these men over they observe quite a few 
who look honest and ambitious and as tho 
they’d make desirable customers. 


Likes to Sell Lumber 


Arthur J. Kraft, president of the Rath- 
bun & Kraft Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., 
talked at length to us about the large place 
in the lumber business that needs filling with 
some new financial apparatus. Mr. Kraft, 
as his many friends know, is a pleasant com- 
panion and a keen business man. He likes 
to sell lumber. He is a lumberman and not 
a reformer. Your reformer, in business as 
well as in morals, sometimes gets the cart 
before the horse. He gets more interested 
in the reform he is trying to put over than 
he is in the man or the business he is sup- 


The second mortgage company bridges the gap between 
the amount the building and loan association will lend 
and the would-be home builder’s savings 


whatever it is called if the local lumbermen . 


furnish the capital for it. Apparently each 
dealer puts up the money that is loaned to 
his customers, so why not simply extend 
that much extra credit and save the work of 
organizing a separate company. This is a 
pertinent inquiry. In the first place, the lum- 
bermen should not have to put up all the 
capital. There are other merchants who are 
interested in getting homes built; builders’ 
supply dealers, furniture men and all the 
rest. They ought to be interested in financing 
more homes. And after these companies get 
going they return a certain profit that will 
attract outside investors who have no mer- 
cantile interest in the building of houses. 
In the second place, such a company puts 
the handling of these loans on a sound and 
fairly uniform basis. Unless a man has un- 
usual firmness he is likely to find that some 
of his customers will get easier terms in 
their dealings with him than others will. 
Some men just naturally have brass mounted 
nerve; and unless a dealer has pretty definite 
credit terms he will find these birds getting 
away with more than their share. 


the history of the building and loan 
movement at our finger tips; but Jack- 
son was one of the first to make 
use of this splendid adjunct of thrift 
and of the building business. We dropped 
into the office of the H. J. Adams Lumber & 
Coal Co., and in the course of our conversa- 
tion Mr. Adams remarked that he had been 
doing business in Jackson for thirty-five 
years and that the building and loan asso- 
ciations were firmly established and flourish- 
ing at the time of his arrival. He did not 
know how much longer than that they had 
been in operation. Next door, in the office 
of the Corwin Lumber Co., Mr. Corwin stated 
that there were a large number of these 
associations and that their assets amounted 
to eight millions or ten millions. The presence 
of these associations has been felt for good 
in the building business. During the hard 
years the building and loan concerns in 
Jackson as in other cities didn’t continue to 
function as tho nothing had happened. That 
is asking a little too much. They can loan 
money only when people pay it in; and when 
people have none to invest they don’t pay 
it in. 

Mr. Corwin states that while the associa- 
tions can loan up to two-thirds of the value 
of the property, they have got in the habit 
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of loaning 40 to 50 percent. This became 
necessary during the time when money did 
not comes in so freely and conservatism was 
forced upon the managers. Too much praise 
can not be given the building and loan, but 
in some towns these institutions need to be 
supplemented by second mortgage or similar 
corporations. These bridge the gap between 
the 40 or 50 percent or the two-thirds which 
the building and loan will advance and the 
20 percent more or less which the prospective 
builder has saved up. 


Increased Volume of New Building 

Michigan has made a good showing this 
last season in the volume of new building 
which it has undertaken. It is rather note- 
worthy, tho, that dealer after dealer stated 
that the bulk of sales consisted of rather 
large and imposing houses. This may mean 
any one of a number of things. The inter- 
pretation usually put on it is that these 
people of comfortable wealth have been plan- 
ning for some time to build, but decided 
that during the time of depression it was 
not wise. They were able to finance their 
own houses and could have built a year or 
two ago without borrowing much and in 
many cases without borrowing at all. They 
have decided that the turn has come and 
that they may as well have the houses they 
want. This kind of trade has been very wel- 
come to the dealers. Mr. Corwin mentioned 
the fact that in Jackson there had been con- 
siderable building of this type. 

This city is also making quite a start at 
building apartment houses. There comes a 
time in the development of every growing 
city when it begins the construction of apart- 
ment houses. If one were writing a novel 
with a city as the hero, this time would 
doubtless mark an epoch, like falling in love 
or buying out the senior partner or deciding 
to wear a cane. It indicates that the place 
has accumulated a specialized renting class; 
usually earning salaries of at least fair 
dimensions, desirous of being freed of some 
anxieties and responsibilities that the home 
owner must assume and willing to pay for 
the comforts and elegance with which apart- 
ments are as a rule associated. After a city 
reaches a certain point the apartment house 
becomes something of a necessity, and try- 
ing to choke it out entirely is a futile occupa- 
tion. Some small cities, of course, run to 
excess in this matter and make it a fad; 
and as a result many families that should 
be owning their homes find themselves racked 
up in these pigeonholes. Where this hiving 
mania shows signs of breaking out in towns 
where real estate is not prohibitive in price, 
a dealer might do well to get in touch with 
his association secretary and fix up some 
educational advertising about the relative 
cost of home owning and renting. In Jack- 
son, however, there doubtless is a definite 
need for apartment houses. Mr. Corwin tells 
me they are well managed. In fact, one 
man so far has had control of most of them, 
and he makes a profession of apartment 
management. The building and loan in 
Jackson has made the city a place of home 
owners. Like so many Michigan cities and 
towns it is a beautiful residence point. 


Adopts Striking Slogan 


Industries in Jackson, at the time of my 
visit, were pulling up towards normal. In- 
dustries are rather important in these cities; 
for while this is an agricultural section of 
importance the towns have grown well be- 
yond the size needed for the maintenance 
of farming, and this extra population must 
live from the products of manufacturing. 
Mr. Corwin’s trucks bear the slogan, “Sud- 


den Service Satisfies;” a pretty good adver- 
tising line when it is a true statement, as 
it is in this case. Jackson has five yards. 
In addition to the two mentioned there are 
the Hartwick-Woodfield Co., the Central City 
Lumber Co. and Lepard & Gray. 

This department has mentioned the prob- 
lem of suitable expansion -of business for 
the dealer who has accumulated capital and 
business experience, and it has quoted the 
opinions of shrewd observers to the effect 
that a man who makes a success in a small 
town should not argue that his experience 
will make him successful in a city. He 
may do well in a city, but he must largely 
learn the trade over again. Many a man 
has gone from a small point to a large, or 
from a large point to a small one with cer- 
tain fixed ideas that have proved dangerous 
and even disastrous. On this trip we have 
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CEDAR SHINGLES 
CELEBRATE 
BIRTHDAY 


The old homes of Norwood are re- 
ceiving especial attention these Fifti- 
eth Anniversary Days. 


How many folks realize that if a fine, 
clear-grained roof of British Columbia 
cedar shingles had been properly laid 
on the day South Dedham became 
Norwood it would still be a serviceable 
shelter, beautified by age? 


We can sell you new XXXXX grade 
Cedar Shingles, 100% clear, 100% par- 
allel edge—to build such a long-lived 
roof Its durability makes it econom- 
ical 

Telephones Norwood 244 and 245 


Norwood Lumber Company 


Telephones, Norwood 244 ow 243 





Hire a good carpenter and get a good job. 
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On the occasion of a special anniversary this 
Norwood (Mass.) retailer stressed advantage 
and longevity of red cedar shingles 


observed a number of successful efforts at 
expansion of a kind that is well known but 
that we believe has not often been mentioned 
in these columns. Every town and city, even 
the very small ones, must bring into exist- 
ence a multiplicity of lines of service to keep 
itself going. No one in our country, we 
would guess, provides for all his own needs 
with the help solely of raw nature. He 
needs some manufactured goods, and unless 
he lives on a very primitive scale he needs 
some services. As a town grows the amount 
of this service usually increases. People 
find it more convenient to have their bread 
baked for them, their electricity generated 
at a central power house, their taxi service 
provided, their houses built and so on. Busi- 
ness multiplies both in kinds and in volume. 


Retail Opportunities in Real Estate 


This multiplication makes opportunities 
for the men who are on the ground, and 
fumbermen have been rather prompt to 
recognize these chances and to take advan- 
tage of them. There are few kinds of 
reputable business in which they have not 
engaged either actively or as silent partners. 
Real estate falls naturally to their hands, 
and it is not uncommon to find a retail lum- 
berman promoting an addition to the town 
and selling the lots. Sometimes he builds 
the houses and finds buyers, sometimes he 
contracts to build the house when he sells 
the lot, and sometimes of course he sells 
the lot without making any contract for 
building. Oftentimes he does not open up 
a new subdivision but instead buys and sells 
individual lots; or he buys houses and re- 
pairs or remodels them and finds new owners. 
Mr. Corwin, mentioned above in this article, 
stated incidentally that he had been inter- 
ested in perhaps one hundred houses in the 
city of Jackson. The Realm carried a story 
some time ago of an Illinois dealer who has 
sold more than one thousand lots in his 
town. 

This handling of real estate fits in ad- 
mirably with the retail lumber business, 
provided of course that the particular re- 
tailer doing it is interested in real estate, 
has land judgment and does the job intel- 
ligently. Some poor fish, feeling the need 
of making more money in some way, have 
grabbed the real estate idea as the first 
thing that came to hand and later on have 
let go in a badly hooked condition. But if 
he is by instinct or experience a good realtor, 
the lumberman undoubtedly can make the 
two businesses feed each other. 


Other Channels for Surplus Funds 


But this is not the only channel of local 
business thru which a lumberman can pour 
any surplus capital. A survey of the boards 
of directors of local banks the country over 
would certainly show a large percentage of 
lumbermen members. Being one of the di- 
rectors of an important local bank has its 
obvious advantages. It means an oppor- 
tunity to have first hand knowledge of local 
finance that otherwise might be unavailable. 
It may or may not mean a better opportunity 
to get loans at a time of crisis; but certainly 
being on the board would not lessen one’s 
borrowing capacity. Some lumbermen, in- 
stead of putting in a stock of hardware and 
thus making enemies of other local hardware 
men, will buy into a hardware store that is 
well located in relation to the lumber yard. 
In such a case it is possible for the yard 
office to know prices and to figure hard- 
ware bills without having a nail in stock; 
and the trucks can pick the stuff up at the 
hardware store on their way to the job. 

The opportunities for local expansion are 
not necessarily limited to those businesses 
which work hand in hand with the lumber 
business. Silent partnerships, and in fact 
partnerships that are not silent, may be 
had in anything from florist shops to under- 
taking concerns. An ability to gage the 
business capacity of the men in active charge 
and the place which such a business can 
fill in the community will put surplus money 
to work locally in a profitable way. 

We hear someone say that there is plenty 
of scope in the yard itself for all money the 
dealer can get hold of, and that if he had 
anything to invest he’d pay off some of his 
own notes. Lots of us are in that situation. 
But times change, and sooner or later a 
dealer finds himself wishing he could ex- 
pand. If he desires to expand within the 
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lumber business itself, where he can use 
the particular knowledge which he has 
gained in handling lumber, he can undoubt- 
edly do it. He can buy a yard in a neighbor- 
ing town, or if he is confident of his knowl- 
edge and skill he can buy a city yard. These 
things are done successfully by many deal- 


ers. But in studying his opportunities it 
may be well to look over his own town. 
Perhaps local conditions are such that he 
can do a bit of community building and at 
the same time employ his capital and his 
knowledge of the local buying public with 
profit to himself. 


Next week, some more Battle Creek 
yards. 

[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer discusses at some length the coal prob- 
lem and gives the views of retailers on the neces- 
sity for selling a large volume of building mate- 
rial with a small net profit and also some views 
on production policy.—Epitor. | 





BRINGING SANTA CLAUS TO THE 


Stored up in the average retail yard there 
‘ is a wealth of things to make children happy, to 
delight their playtime hours. The spirit of 
Santa Claus dwells not only in the Christmas 
tree but in the clean, bright boards that lie pile 
on pile in the alley of the average yard. The 
display window makes it easy for the retail 
lumberman to force this thought home to both 
the big and little folks of the community. 
Therefore at this time the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN suggests a Christmas Display Window to 
bring out this idea. There is plenty of time 
now to plan such a window. 

The White Pine Bureau, of St. Paul, Minn., 
has issued a book, which will be extremely help- 
ful in preparing the display, entitled ‘‘The 
Helen Speer Book of Children’s White Pine 


Toys and Furniture.’’ In it are shown in 
colors a great many things which may be made 
of wood, and suggestions are given which will 
make easy the coloring of them. The intro- 
duction, which was written by Helen Speer, 
expresses the spirit of the book as follows: 

‘*My dear little Friends: I know you are 
all fond of your store toys, but wouldn’t it be 
fun to build them all yourself? This little 
book wants to tell you how to make the most 
marvelous toy villages and horses and cows and 
how to build out of white pine wood your own 
bird houses, see-saws and sand boxes, bob-sleds 
and hobby-horses, your Toy Land furniture, 
and all sorts of things.’’ 

Retail lumbermen can obtain these books upon 
request, and it is very easy to have the toys 
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A suggested Christmas display window. A multitude of toys can be made from the white, clean 
boards of the average lumber yard, and Christmas time presents an excellent opportunity to 


force this fact home to the public. 


Either the parents or the children can make these toys 


RETAIL YARD 


made at a shop or by the children. In the ac- 
companying illustration some of the toys are 
grouped for a window display. Any desired 
number or any arrangement can be made. It 
might be well to put a figure of Santa Claus in 
the window and a sign reading something as 
follows: ‘‘These are some of the things from 
our retail yard that Santa Claus has to offer 
little folks.’’ 

A great many towns now have either manual 
training schools or manual training depart- 
ments. It is suggested that the retailer who 
desires to get maximum publicity from a dis- 
play of toys made from wood, can furnish the 
lumber to the students taking manual training, 
either free or at cost, and offer small prizes 
for the best toys. The toys made by the stu- 
dents may be displayed in the Christmas win- 
dow, and certainly would attract a great deal 
of attention and cause the retail lumberman to 
receive much publicity. 

Many attractive toys can be made from very 
small pieces of wood. The retail lumber com- 
pany which wishes favors to give away at ex- 
hibits or fairs can well afford to make up some 
and distribute them. They will be retained and 
will serve well for advertising purposes. : 

The Cornell Wood Products Co., of Chicago, 
offers to retail lumbermen something which 
might assist in making the window attractive. 
Briefly, this consists of a box containing a 
scroll saw, paints and a brush, glue, sandpaper, 
carbon paper and various other articles which 
are necessary to make birds, dolls and the like 
out of Cornell wood board. 

The American Lumberman Display Window . 
Club is growing steadily. All lumbermen who 
have display windows, or who are interested in 
display windows, are invited to join. Com- 
panies are enrolled only upon request. Mem- 
bership in the club entails only one thing: 
Willingness to pass on to other members of the 
club and other interested lumbermen, thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, display window ideas 
which have worked well. The American Lum- 
berman Display Window Club now has members 
in nineteen States. 

Lumber manufacturers who have helps to 
offer retailers in putting on display windows 
are invited to send information regarding them 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CATCHING THE “BAD PAY” PEST UNAWARES 


There’s a whole lot of fun and human in- 
terest even in the dry routine of business, if 
we have eyes and ears open for it. When 
a group of live retailers get together and 
swap stories about their experiences with 
customers who like to buy, but hate to pay, 
the listener not only is entertained but also 
gets an insight into human nature, particu- 
larly the psychology of the debtor, that is 
bound to help him in his own business. 


It is especially valuable to learn from the 
experience of others how to take advantage 
of favorable situations that sometimes sud- 
denly arise—how to think and act quickly 
when the opportunity arises to ‘‘get the 
money’’ almost before the recalcitrant debtor 
realizes that he has thrown down his guard. 
A few actual experiences of this sort, related 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by retailers 
who by quick thinking and prompt action 
secured the payment of accounts that the 
debtors had no intention of paying when they 
did—if ever—are here presented. Aside 
from their humor and human interest they 


contain valuable suggestions that other retail- 
ers can ‘‘cash in’’ on under similar circum- 
stances. The stories follow: 


The Grass Widow—and the Wife 


I once recommended a young carpenter to a 
person who wanted a new house built. He 
got the contract, and made a good start, but 
fell in love with a grass widow before the 
house was completed. Being his first love 
affair he found it more interesting to be 
with the little widow thru the day than to be 
at the new house with his men. When the 
job was finished he was short $200. Our 
time was getting short for serving notice on 
the owner; besides, to have done so would 
have been embarrassing, as we had recom- 
mended the carpenter. The carpenter left 
town, and after a long time we located him, 
securing a settlement by note, with a promise 
to pay something each month. He fell down 
on his agreement, and we gave the note to a 
collection agency. The carpenter made one 
payment to the agency but did not get a 
receipt, and so quit paying. We asked the 


agency to return the note to us, but they 
said the attorney to whom they had sent it 
had lost it. After a year or so I went to see 
the carpenter in the town where he had lo- 
cated. He was not working at his trade but 
clerking in a clothing store. I found out 
that his income was small and his funds lim- 
ited. When noon came I asked him if there 
was any place near where I could obtain din- 
ner. He replied that he ram a boarding 
house. ‘‘Good enough,’’ I said, ‘‘I would 
just as soon pay you for a dinner as anybody 
else.’’ After dinner his wife said: ‘‘I want 
to see you and hubby in the front room.’’ 
We all went in, and she said: ‘‘Did hubby 
ever pay you that note?’’ Of course I re- 
plied that he had not. She said: ‘‘ Well, we 
want to make an agreement with you to pay 
$5 a month until the note is paid up.’’ Of 
course I agreed, and wrote up a short con- 
tract on a sheet of letter paper, which we 
each signed, and I am glad to say that the 
payments were made as agreed—wW. S. 
Goodell, Goodell-Skiles Lumber Co., Vir- 
ginia, Ill. 
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Cashed in on Customer’s Curiosity 


Some years ago a threshing machine com- 
pany sent me a form on which to report the 
financial standing of one of our customers, 
who owed us a considerable sum. When I 
showed him the form he exclaimed: ‘‘ Tell 
’em to go to hell!’’ I laughed, and said: 
‘‘They even want to know how many lady 
friends you have.’’ His curiosity was 
aroused and he asked to see the form. Before 
he knew it he had answered all the questions, 
which showed him to be worth $8,000 clear 
of debt. While he was still elated over the 
unexpectedly good showing I produced his 
note which we had been holding, and he paid 
it without the slightest hesitation—E. H. 
Fette, E. H. Fette Lumber Co., Havana, Ill. 


Settled an Old Account Involuntarily 


Once one of our competitor’s customers 
made several purchases of lubricating oil on 
credit, amounting to $19. The account re- 
mained unpaid for some time. One day he 
needed more oil, but felt doubtful as to 
whether he would be granted further credit. 
He knew there had been an advance in the 





OU doubtless have had 
some particularly interest- 
ing or unusual experience in col- 
lecting, or attempting to collect, a 
supposedly “desperate” account. 
Did you outwit your debtor 
and get the money, or did he suc- 
ceed in “getting away with itP” 
If the latter, what are you doing 
to prevent being stung again? 
Write the American Lumber- 
man about it. 











price of oil, so he gave the man whom he 
sent for it a signed check with the amount 
blank, instructing him to tell the dealer to 
fill in the amount of the purchase, which he 
supposed would be around $2. The dealer 
gave the man the oil, and filled out the check 
for $21, which included that day’s purchase 
and the old account. It developed afterward 
that the customer had just 20 cents left in 


his bank account after the check had been 
deducted.—W. S. Goodell, Goodell-Skiles Lum- 
ber Co., Virginia, Il. 


Doing Business Without Money 


Mr. Goodell also contributes the following 
amusing conversation, which while not relat- 
ing to the collection of slow accounts never- 
theless reflects what seems to be a very 
popular conception of the retail lumber busi- 
ness; namely, that it can be run without 
money. Mr. Goodell said: 


‘*T remember several years ago an old man 
eame to our yard to make a small purchase 
of lumber. He was a regular customer and 
always paid cash, altho he never bought much 
at any one time and his total purchases for a 
year would not amount to a great deal. On 
the occasion referred to he said: ‘Say, Mr. 
Lumberman, I have been trading here a num- 
ber of years and I never saw you take in 
any money. How do you carry on your busi- 
ness without money?’ I replied: ‘It does not 
take any more ink or paper to write a check 
for ten carloads of lumber than it does for 
one.’ ‘Qh,’ said he, ‘is that it? I have 
often wondered how it was done!’ ”’ 





EDUCATING THE PUBLIC’S TASTE FOR 


New York, Nov. 13.—Is the public interested 
in home building? That question was answered 
emphatically in the affirmative when during 
Better Homes Week and the week following— 
from Oct. 9 to Oct. 23—over 6,000 prospective, 
or at least potential, home builders inspected 
the ‘‘demonstration’’ house erected in Larch- 
mont Gardens, Larchmont, N. Y., a residential 
suburb of the metropolis, under the supervi- 
sion of the Home Owners’ Service Institute, 
with the codperation of the New York Tribune. 
It is the belief of these organizations, as well 
as of the Empire Homebuilding Association, 
which did the actual construction, that this 
house is as nearly perfect an example of an 
uptodate American small home as can be 
planned. It was designed by J. Floyd Yewell, 
a New York architect, and won group first 
prize in the recent national architects’ small 
house plan competition. It was selected by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
for exhibition in miniature model form at the 
1922 Own Your Home Exposition. 

The construction of the house was under- 
taken to determine actual present day building 
costs and conditions. Mere cheapness of con- 
struction was not sought. The thought upper- 
most in mind was to obtain the best material, 
the best prices and the whole hearted codpera- 
tion of the building craft. According to the 
verdict of the thousands who visited the home 
during the two weeks that it remained open, 
the experiment was a huge success. 

Construction was begun Aug. 1. On Oct. 9 
the house was ready for occupancy. The cost 
was $8,842.06, including the builder’s profit. 
The cost of the land and landscaping brought 
the total cost to $11,896.32. The structure 
represents the very highest construction stand- 





Colonial House Built for Demonstration Purposes 


ards. Some slight changes from the original 
plans and specifications were made, but without 
these changes the house can be erected for 
$7,505.07. It is of Colonial design and frame 
construction, and is painted white, with green 














A “closeup” of the side entrance. Note the 
built-in settee; also the flower box under 
window 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


trimmings. It occupies a beautifully landscaped 
corner lot. 

The house has a living room, dining room and 
kitchen on the first floor, and two porches. 
There are two bedrooms and a bath on the 
second floor. The house is 20 by 34.6 feet, 
not including three porches. As planned and 
specified, the cubical measurement was 18,673 
cubie feet. As built the cubical measurement 
is 20,311 cubic feet. 

As is indicated by one of the accompanying 
illustrations, the house was completely fur- 
nished and equipped thruout in the most up- 
todate manner before being thrown open for 
public inspection. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, 
Copper & Brass Research Association, Port- 
land Cement Association, Society for Electrical 
Development and American Gas Association 
codperated in planning and equipping the house. 


The Larchmont house is one of six small 
houses to be built in connection with the Home 
Owners’ Service Institute’s and the New York 
Tribune’s joint educational home building cam- 
paign. The greatest amount of information for 
the prospective home builder, it is believed, 
can be gathered thru the construction of small 
houses of different architectural designs se- 
lected by the building plans committee. 

Other model houses to be erected to de- 
termine costs include an Italian adaptation 
using cement stucco on metal lath; a Dutch 
Colonial of frame construction; an English 
stucco type using magnesite finish; a structure 
architecturally typifying middle Western tradi- 
tions, of cement block stuccoed; and two 
brick houses, one using face and the other 
common brick. 








The Attractive Living Room; Note White Enameled Woodwork 
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A Cost System for Retailers 


Expense Analysis—Description of Subclassifications of Expense—Analysis of the 
Elements Comprising Total Expense—Determination of Correct 
Charges to Be Made to Each Expense 


Account 











There are certain expenditures that must 
be made, if the particular lumber yard is to 
keep going and stay in business. It is easy 
for the lumber dealer to see where some of 
his money goes—in the purchase of mer- 
chandise, labor, rent and such like items which 
are obvious—but the general experience is that 
it is hard for the average proprietor or man- 
ager to see where so much money goes as 
appears to sink out of sight. The usual ques- 
tion at the end of the year, with those who 
have no means of determining their costs, is, 
‘¢Where have our profits gone?’’ 

This is a question that has caused more ill 
feeling, and more heartbreaks, than almost 
anything else that enters into the operation 
of a retail lumber business. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the wild search that is so 
often made, at the end of the year, for some 
large item which supposedly must have been 
left out of the inventory, to account for the 
wide difference between the actual and ex- 
pected profits. 

The following expenses incident to the 
operation of a retail lumber yard must be 
paid, and the individual lumber dealer can 
not afford to overlook any of these items in 
arriving at his costs. A list of expenses mak- 
ing up costs for the retail lumber industry, 
variously subdivided as to particular expense 
items, and as to departments, was presented in 
a chart of expense classifications [Fig. 30 in 
the preceding article, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Nov. 11, page 48]. We have now to con- 
sider, in detail, the charges to each of the 
accounts shown thereon. 


Association and conventions expense (01). 
This account includes all expense in the way 
of association dues and assessments, traveling 
and hotel expenses in attendance at associa- 
tion meetings, or conventions, and all other 
expenses having to do with association ac- 
tivities. 

Advertising agency services (02). This is 
generally treated as a deferred or prepaid 
item. The services of an agency may be, and 
generally are, rendered during a part of the 
year only, whereas the result of such service 
may be extended during the rest of the year, 
or longer. Therefore, the invoices rendered by 
the agency for such service should not be 
charged to expense directly, but, rather, should 
be debited to the genera] ledger account ‘‘ Pre- 
paid Advertising.’’ Thereafter, during the 
period benefited thereby, the proper proportion 
should be credited to ‘‘ Prepaid Advertising’’ 
account and charged to ‘‘ Advertising Agency 
Services Expense’’ account. 


Advertising space (03). This is also a kind 
of purchase that requires to be measured out, 
month by month, in definite amounts, quite 
irrespective of the actual amounts invoiced in 
any given month. Thus, it may be customary 
to have advertising invoiced to you every six 
months, or even annually, or to prepay the 
entire space to be used; therefore operations 
must not be charged at once with the whole 
sum so invoiced. The total yearly or periodical 
expenditure must be determined, and opera- 
tions charged with one-twelfth or other proper 
proportion of the total; the corresponding 
credit going to ‘‘Prepaid Advertising’’ ac- 
count. When the invoices rendered for such 
space are taken into account, they should be 
charged to ‘‘Prepaid Advertising’’ account. 

Catalogs, folders etc. (04). The expense in- 
cident to writing, illustrating, compiling and 
printing catalogs, folders and similar adver- 
tising matter, together with the cost of all 
photographs, illustrations, cuts, electrotypes 
ete. used in such compilations, make up the 
charges to this account. As in the case of 


[By G. W. Hafner] 


the two preceding expense classifications, it 
is not advisable to charge expenses directly 
with the cost of this work. The total charges 
should be passed to ‘‘Prepaid Advertising’’ 
account, and the proper monthly proportion 
credited thereto and charged to ‘‘Catalogs, 
Folders, Blotters Ete.’’ expense account. 


Bad debts (05). Considering that losses 
from bad debts, or uncollectible accounts, dur- 
ing the last decade have approximated $2,000,- 
000,000, the lumber dealer who does not in- 
clude losses of this character in his expenses 
is much more of an optimist than he can well 
afford to be. Provision for such bad debts 
should be made each month, by crediting ‘‘ Al- 
lowance for Doubtful Accounts’’ account in the 
general ledger, and charging ‘‘Bad Debts Ex- 
pense’’ account with the estimated monthly 
loss due to this cause. This estimate is to be 
based on the experience of the last five years, 
as described in the article dealing with the 
subject ‘‘General Ledger Accounts.’’ As soon 
as an account is known to be irretrievably 
bad, it is written off by charging ‘‘ Allow- 
ance for Doubtful Accounts’’ account and 
crediting the customer’s account, as well as 
the controlling account with ‘‘Accounts Re- 
ceivable’’ in the general ledger. [See follow- 
ing issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: June 
3, page 64; July 8, pages 46-48; Aug. 26, pages 
48-49. ] 

Collection, credits and exchange (06). Any 
and all expenses incurred in securing credit 
information, subscriptions to Dun, Bradstreet 
or other mercantile agencies, and in collecting 
outstanding accounts and notes receivable, to- 
gether with the payment of exchange rates, 
should be charged to this account. 

Commissions (07). When commissions are 
paid, the amount of such commissions, as they 
acerue, make up the total of this expense. 
Note the phrase, ‘‘as they accrue.’’ By this 
is meant that this account should not be 
charged with commissions, when such com- 
missions are paid; but, rather, that commis- 
sions should be figured monthly, ‘‘ Accrued 
Commissions’’ account in the general ledger 
credited with the total amount of commission 
due and payable, and the corresponding charge 
made to expense. When payment is made to 
the individual to whom the amount is due, 
‘Accrued Commissions’’ account is charged. 


Depreciation (08, 09, 10, 11). Repairs alone 
will not keep buildings and equipment in their 
original condition. Inevitably the time comes 
when, no matter how carefully it has been 
repaired, a particular wagon, or truck, or 
any other piece of equipment must be re- 
placed by a new one, and a particular building 
torn down and a new one erected. Hence the 
need for what is termed ‘‘Depreciation.’’ 
Over the years when the original building or 
equipment is in use, a sufficient sum must be 
set aside yearly to cover the cost of replace- 
ment with a new one when the time comes. 
There are four causes for depreciation of 
property: (1) As a result of its normal use; 
(2) as a result of age and physical decay; 
(3) due to the fact that certain of its com- 
ponent elements become inadequate to serve 
the purpose for which they were originally in- 
stalled; *(4) because certain of its parts, such 
as equipment, become obsolete. The importance 
of this subject on depreciation can hardly be 


‘exaggerated. Any proprietor or manager who 


loses sight of the fact that his equipment, 
no matter how well it may be kept in repair, 
is constantly lessening in value, will one day 
be confronted with a very serious problem. An 
‘*Allowance for Depreciation’’ account is 
therefore set up for each class of permanent 
asset except land, into which is credited, 


monthly, one-twelfth of the annual deprecia- 
tion of the asset, the corresponding debit being 
made to the various depreciation expense ac- 
counts. This annual depreciation is arrived at 
by ascertaining the cost value of building and 
equipment, estimating the life of each, and 
applying the depreciation rates (which are 
based upon estimated life) against the cost. 
If the equipment used in each department is 
kept on separate sheets of the Equipment 
Record [Fig. 27 and 27A, AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of July 8, page 47], the determination 
of the annual depreciation for each division 
of the business will be an easy matter. It is 
not necessary to do this in the case of build- 
ings, since, as will be shown later, building 
depreciation is distributed to departments on a 
basis of area of floor space oceupied by each. 
That the principles of maintenance and de- 
preciation may be clearly grasped, the follow- 
ing rules are laid down: (1) The original cost 
of the asset, together with the repairs and 
upkeep of the asset, are a proper charge to 
expense during the life of the asset; (2) these 
two items of depreciation and maintenance 
must be so spread over the entire life of the 
asset as to insure to each accounting period 
its proper proportion. 

Donations (12). Any advertising in charity, 
hospital, college or church programs or pub- 
lications; subscriptions to charity, hospital 
foundations, Salvation Army or church organ- 
izations—in short all benevolences of what- 
ever kind—should be charged to this account. 


Gasoline, oil and garage (13). Expenditures 
for gasoline, oil and grease for the operation 
of motor trucks should go to the charge of this 
account. 

Hay, straw and feed (14). The cost of all 
horse feed, together with straw, sawdust ete. 
for bedding should be charged to this account. 


Horseshoeing (15). Invoices from black- 
smiths for shoeing horses should be charged 
currently to this account. 


Insurance—general (16). Insurance is a 
prepaid item, or deferred charge. The ac- 
count in the general ledger is shown as ‘‘Pre- 
paid Insurance,’’ to which all general insur- 
ance premiums will be charged as paid. The 
monthly expirations of insurance (one-twelfth 
of the annual insurance premiums) as shown 
by the Insurance Register [Fig. 28 and 28A, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 26, pages 48- 
49.| will be charged to this account, and ered- 
ited to the ‘‘ Prepaid Insurance’’ account in the 
general ledger. Fire and tornado insurance 
is based on the valuation of buildings, equip- 
ment and merchandise on hand at a certain 
rate per $1,000 of value, which varies accord- 
ing to different industries. A low insurance 
rate is indicative of a properly constructed 
building. Where buildings are rented, insur- 
ance would ordinarily be carried on equipment 
and merchandise only. 

Insurance—compensation (17). Compensa- 
tion insurance is a prepaid item. There are 
two accounts in the general ledger set up to 
take care of the transactions involved in 
handling compensation insurance. In the ‘‘as- 
sets’’ classification of the general ledger ac- 
counts, under-the subelassification ‘‘ deferred 
charges,’’ the account ‘‘Compensation Insur- 
ance Deposit’’ will be found, to which the 
estimated premium, paid to the insurance com- 
pany for liability or compensation insurance, 
will be charged. This insurance is based on 
a certain rate or rates per $100 of payroll; 
the total payroll for six months or a year 

‘ being estimated:in advance for the purposes 
of premium computation; later, when the 
actual amount paid in wages is determined, 
adjustment is made as between the estimated 
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and actual amount. Each month the actual 
amot-of labor consumed is computed at the 
liability insurance rate or rates per $100. The 
result is charged to ‘‘Compensation Insur- 
ance Expense,’’ and credited to ‘‘ Accrued 
Compensation Insurance,’’ account in the 


general ledger, which will be found in the 
‘‘liabilities’’ classification, under the sub- 
classification ‘‘accruals.’’ At the end of the 
six months, or annual period, the ‘* Compensa- 
tion Insurance Deposit’’ account is balanced 
off against the ‘‘Accrued Compensation In- 


surance’’ account; and the difference, either 
debit or credit, represents the adjustment 
necessary to be made with the insurance com- 
pany. 

The next article will conclude the analysis 
of expenses. 





SIDELIGHTS ON THE BUILDING SITUATION 


OCTOBER BUILDING MADE GOOD GAIN 


Building contracts awarded during October 
in the twenty-seven northeastern States (which 
include about three-fourths of the total con- 
struction in the country) amounted to $253,- 
137,006, according to statistics compiled by the 
F. W. Dodge Co. This figure is 14 percent 
ahead of that reported in October of last year. 
The progress of the seasonal decline in October 
is shown in the drop of 7 percent from the 
previous month. In view of the fuel and car 
shortages and other restrictive factors, construc- 
tion activity is continuing at a very satisfactory 
rate. 


Residential construction continues at a very 
high rate, October contracts for this class hav- 
ing amounted to $110,776,200, or 44 percent of 
the month’s total. This was an increase over 
September residential construction. Other im- 
portant items in the October figures were: $41,- 
477,000, or 16 percent, for public works and 
utilities; $32,037,000, or 13 percent, for busi- 
ness buildings; $27,640,000, or 11 percent, for 
industrial buildings; and $17,437,000, or 7 per- 


‘cent, for educational buildings. 


Construction started during the first ten 
months of this year amounted to $2,887,446,000. 
This is 23 percent greater than the total for the 
entire year 1921, and 47 percent greater than 
the total for the first ten months of 1921. 


The revival of residential construction this 
year has overshadowed everything else in the 
building field. But there has also been a very 
significant revival of industrial construction, 
which this year has averaged $27,000,000 a 
month, compared with $14,000,000 a month in 
1921. This increase, altho it has not yet as- 
sumed large proportions, seems to indicate a 
substantial revival in this class of building. 


Contemplated new work reported in October 
amounted to $416,164,000, an increase of 26 per- 
cent over contemplated work reported in Sep- 
tember. 


SYSTEMATIC SAVING FOR HOMES 


A group of associated telephone and light 
and power companies operating in northern 
Kansas put into effect on July 1, 1922, a plan 
for encouraging their 1,200 employees to save 
not less than 10 percent of their wages each 
month for buying homes or for other approved 
forms of investment, according to a statement 
issued by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York. The plar makes it practi- 
cally compulsory for the employees to save and 
invest. 


When the monthly salary checks are issued 
there is enclosed with each a card which must 
be filled out and returned to the company’s 
office before the twentieth of the same month. 
On the card the employee states the amount he 
has invested for the preceding thirty days and 
gives an exact description of the investment. 
These reports are minutely examined by the sav- 
ings committee and should any show that an 
employee is not complying with the thrift re- 
quirements of the company the matter is at once 
taken up with such employee by letter or per- 
sonal interview. 


The approved forms of investment are: Buy- 
ing homes, Government securities, building and 
loan association stock, or stock in any of the 
subsidiary public utility companies. According 
to a statement of one of the officials of the com- 
panies, over half of the workers are saving 15 
to 30 percent of their wages, instead of merely 
the required 10 percent. He adds: 

‘Any employee who has learned to handle 
his own finances successfully and adopt a sys- 
tematic savings plan is a valuable asset to his 


organization, and it is this fact that justified 
the management in making the thrift idea com- 
pulsory.’’ 


‘*BUILDING AND LOAN’’ CELEBRATES 


Futon, Ky., Nov. 13.—The ninth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Fulton Building 
& Loan Association, and the payment of the 
first matured stock, were celebrated at a public 
meeting held on the evening of Nov. 6, at which 
an interesting program of short addresses, re- 
ports ete. was presented. Among those present 
was W. K. Hall, of the W. K. Hall Lumber Co., 
to whom is due the honor of having initiated the 
association. At a banquet of the Commercial 
Club in 1913 Mr. Hall was on the program for 
a speech. He talked on the benefits of a build- 
ing and loan association for Fulton, and a little 





W. K. HALL, FULTON, KY.; 


Who Founded Successful Building and Loan 
Association 


later, in his office, the association was formed. 

The assets of the association have grown 
from $3,309 the first year to $260,228 at close 
of business Oct. 31, 1922. The first month’s 
income was $213, while that for October, 1922, 
was $14,000. The original amount of stock 
has grown from $25,000 to a total of $783,000 
now in force, an excellent showing for this city 
of 8,000 to 10,000 population. During the 
nine years it has been in operation the associa- 
tion has made 201 real estate loans, totaling 
$325,000, thus enabling 201 persons to acquire 
homes, The association has not lost a penny 
nor had to foreclose a mortgage in the nine 
years of its existence. 

At the conclusion of the program Secretary 
J. E. Fall distributed checks for matured stock 
amounting to $23,000. 


"SAE BBBABaEe: 


STRONG BASIC DEMAND FOR LUMBER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—‘‘ Building 
costs have increased considerably in many com- 
munities since last spring,’’ said Wilson Comp- 
tob, secretary-manager National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, in a statement relating 
to the building situation and outlook. He con- 
tinued as follows in part: 

The general building costs in Washington, for 
instance, are about 30 percent higher than they 
were last fall and early last spring. This is 
largely due, however to hign labor costs inas- 
much as the demand for skilled labor in the build- 
ing trades has far exceeded the number of men 
available. Fifteen dollars a day has become quite 


customary in Washington for masons, bricklayers 
and plasterers. The carpenters are getting some- 
what less. In some building projects in New 
York City as high as $30 a day has been paid for 
skilled labor. 

There is every reason to believe that the funda- 
mental demand for building materials still main- 
tains and that it will continue for several years, 
with of course ups and downs. There will be 
periods of great building activity alternating with 
periods of semi-stagnation until the building short- 
age is substantially caught up. These alterna- 
tions will probably be due rather to the building 
trades labor situation than to building materials. 
There is little danger that the comparatively 
small increases in building costs, due to increases 
in the cost of building materials, will have much 
to do with discouraging or delaying building as 
long as the costs of building labor are so ex- 
cessive and erratic. 

I look for continued strong basic demand for 
building materials for a considerable period of 
years and I believe that lumber will have its full 
share in the effects of that activity. In fact, 
the comparatively greater labor costs in installing 
other materials in buildings than in installing 
lumber is definitely encouraging the substitution 
of lumber construction in many large communities, 
wherever admitted under the ordinances. 


FRENCH ADOPT PINERS’ PLAN BOOK 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 13.—A large edition 
of the Southern Pine Association’s popular 
house-plan book, ‘‘ Modern Homes,’’ is soon’ to 
be reprinted in France and distributed thruout 
Europe by the French Society of Garden Cities, 
according to information just received by the 
association here from Georges Benoit-Levy, of 
Paris, director of the French Society. 

The original book shows fifty types and de- 
signs of homes, which have been constructed in 
various parts of this country of southern pine 
lumber, and which can be built at a moderate 
cost. Two hundred thousand copies have been 
distributed in America during the last year 
by the Southern Pine Association direct and 
thru lumber dealers and ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
exhibits, without charge. 


MAKING CARPENTER APRONS EASY 10 GET 


Retail lumbermen who want to increase 
their business as much as possible make use 
of every available avenue of publicity which 
brings business to them. One of the most 
popular methods of publicity is the distribu- 
tion of carpenter aprons. Carpenter aprons 
are actually walking advertisements for the 
retail lumberman and they are appreciated 
not only by carpenters and building laborers, 
but by individual home owners and last but 
not least, by the women of a community. The 
ample pockets of a carpenter apron will hold 
a very considerable number of clothespins 
and the man who takes a carpenter apron 
home and does not have it appropriated by 
his wife as an aid in hanging out clothes on 
the line is an unusual man. 

The cotton market has turned upward 
sharply and apron prices are rapidly increas- 
ing. However, The Lehon Co., manufacturer 
of the famous ‘‘ Mule-hide’’ roofing and shin- 
gles, Chicago, has a limited number of the 
most popular carpenter aprons made which it 
announces it will sell at the exceptionally low 
price of 19% cents each to lumber dealers. 
The aprons are made of heavy duck and only 
a limited number is available, so that the 
company confines the closing day on this offer 
to Dee. 10. Similar aprons, it is said, are now 
being sold at prices ranging from 35 to 50 
cents each. The Lehon Co. makes the price 
of 1914 cents an apron, f. o. b. Chicago. The 
aprons are neatly and strongly made of 
8-ounce duck, are reinforced with copper 
rivets and sewed thruout with extra strong 
thread. This is just one phase of an elaborate 
program of dealer service adopted by this 
company. 
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FIRE CHIEF 


MURPH 


of San Francisco says: 


VoteNOQonNe.5 


Stating that the “State Committee of Fire 
Chiefs” is being used as an innocent cat's paw 
to pull the chestnut out of the fire for the patent 
roofing interests, Fire Chief Thomas R. Mur- 
phy of San Francisco, has publicly denounced 
the State Housing Act, which appears on the 
November ballot as referendum No. 5.““There 
is no legitimate excuse,” says Fire Chief Mur- 
phy, fer the pen of California to vote for 
the outlawing of wooden shingled roofs in 
California, and that is what the State Housing 
Act will accomplish if not defeated November 
7th. There is no need for such drastic action 
and, 1 believe, no need for the fire chiefs to in 
ject themselves into the fight of the patent roof 
ing manufacturers against the California shin 
gle industry. Building regulations, so far as fire, 
proof roofs are concerned, should be taken care 
of in city ordinances and not be foisted on the 

le of California in a blanket measure such 
as the State Housing Act.” 


SanFranciscoChamberofCommerce 


finds the joker and says : 


Vote NO on No.5 


Rescinding its previous action, the San Fran, 
cisco Chamber of Commerce has gone on rec’ 
ord as opposing the State Housing Act be 
cause, according to its public statement, “it 
might have a far-reaching and injurious effect 
on the lumber industry of California.” 


The State Immigration and 
Housing Commission says : 


Vote. NO on No.5 


Edward Glass, director of housing for the 
State Immigration and Housing Commission 
says: 

That the act does not lessen fire hazards but 
actually increases them. 

That it lowers the sanitary standards set by 
the present housing laws. 

That it puts the home builder at the mercy 
of the local building inspector who may, if he 
likes, “disapprove”’ not oniy of shingles but 
any nationally known and tested fire resistive 
roofing. 

That it violates the fundamentals of building 
code provisions, leaving the door open to build- 
ing irregularities of all sorts. 

That millions are being spent in other cities 
to correct just such abuses ( rear lot tenements, 
etc.) as this act would infli& on the cities of 


Thirty-two Chambers of Commerce and 
many other representative organizations 
throughout California have gone on record as 
opposing the State Housing Act, including 

following : 

San Francisco Chamber of C e 
California State Federation of Labor 
Sacramento Valley Development Association 
California Development Association 
Los Angeles Harbor Chamber of Commerce 
North of Bay Counties Association 
Northern California Building & Loan Association 
Civic League of San Francisco 


VoteNOonve.5 


The State Housing Act 


Executive Committee 
CALIFORNIA LUMBERMEN 
Room 350 St. Clair Building 16 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
This ad was the “last shot’’ of the wood 
shingle interests and was inserted in 
all the San Francisco papers two days 
before election. Judging from the re- 
sults of the election, it helped 








Lumber Interests Defeat Veiled Attack on 


Industry in California 
(Concluded from front page) 


Be it ever recorded to the credit 
of the State press, notwithstanding 
the large amount of money spent 
with the newspapers for advertis- 
ing, by those interested in the pas- 
sage of the act, that only ten pa- 
pers supported that cause editori- 
ally. 

Peter B. Kyne, famous author of 
the ‘‘Cappy Ricks’’ stories, was a 
power in the fight to defeat the 
bill. He not only wrote the vivid 
story ‘‘It Shall Be Done,’’ which 
appeared in the Cosmopolitan mag- 
azine two months before election, 
but he spent a month writing 
newspaper stories and making 
speeches. Why did he do it? Not 
for pay—not one cent of remu- 
neration did he receive. He did it 
because of his love for lumber, for 
lumbermen, for fair play, and be- 
cause of his friendship for ‘‘Gus’’ 
Russell, a pal of his since youth. 
‘¢Pete’’?’ Kyne once worked in the 
mills of Grays Harbor and it is 
his intimate knowledge of lumber 
and shipping that has made his 
fiction so interesting to lumbermen 
thruout this country. 


Over in Sacramento, the wife of 
a prominent retail lumberman, Mrs. 
Fred E. Conner, Sacramento Lum- 
ber Co., accomplished wonders. 
Mrs. Conner, with amazing ability, 
wrote advertisements and jingles, 
that were used thruout the State 
and in addition she addressed wom- 
en’s organizations in her home 
town. Her work probably would 
have carried Sacramento without 
any other aid. 


Frank L. Mulgrew, San Fran- 
cisco newspaper man, was publicity 
manager for the lumber interests. 
He is a hard and efficient worker 
and knows every newspaperman in 
California. To his credit may it 
be said, no other bill in the State 
received so much publicity. The 
codperation of the retailer with 
his local editor, and the retailer’s 
donating his advertising space to 
the work, made this possible. 
Speaking of this phase, Chairman 
Russell said: 


‘‘Any retail lumberman who 
does not advertise regularly in his 
local paper, and work hand in 
hand with his local editor for the 
upbuilding of his community, is 
making the greatest mistake of 
his career.’’ 


Of the victory at the polls he 
said: 

‘*The moral effect of the over- 
whelming defeat of the State hous- 
ing act in California on Nov. 7, 
as a rebuke to those who would 
seek to legislate against competi- 
tion and spread false claims 
against the wood shingle, can not 
be overestimated. The snowing 
under of the ‘‘shingle bill’’ by a 
six to one vote demonstrates the 
feeling in California against such 
methods and reveals the place the 
wood shingle holds in popular 
usage and estimation.’’ 

There were many contributing 
factors in the defeat of the bill, 
to whom credit is due—too many 
to mention. Needless to say, the 
Californians received hearty sup- 
port from the red cedar manu- 


facturers, and R. 8. Whiting, sec- 
retary-manager of the shingle 
branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, gave them the benefit 
of his counsel, based on the experi- 
ence of many fights against the 
vicious attacks of those interests 
that continually seek to eliminate 
competition by camouflaged legis- 
lation. 


Jubilant Over Defeat of Anti-Shingle Law 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 11.—Not 
in many a long day has there been 
such heartening news for the red 
cedar shingle industry as_ that 
which came over the wires from 
California during the week, record- 
ing the decisive and complete de- 
feat of the antishingle law. 


The trade responded instantly. 
Early in the week shipments had 
fallen off. As soon as the result 
was known orders began to pour in 
from every quarter, taxing the ca- 
pacity of transportation lines to 
take care of them. 


The effect of the vote can not be 
measured in terms of business and 
trade so much as in a far more 
subtle element that instantly be- 
gan to be manifest in a bracing in- 
fluence all along the line. 


Best of all, the results in Cali- 
fornia are put forward as evidence 
of what lumbermen can do if they 
will only get together. When the 
true meaning of referendum No, 5 
was at last understood, lumber re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, 
loggers — everybody — got behind 
the move to defeat it. It is one 
of the first instances where the lum- 
ber industry, united, has made a 
fight, and it points the way to 
what can be done thru concerted 
effort; and after all, that is the 
point that is causing jubilation 
thruout the lumber industry in the 
Pacific Northwest. As to legisla- 
tion aimed at shingles and lath, it 
is expected that the vote in Cali- 
fornia will powerfully deter, if not 
kill, the hostile movement in States 
like Indiana and Michigan. 


It is not too much to say that 
the main effect of the California 
decision is psychological. The 
issues were so made up that if the 
State had voted the other way the 
immediate future of the industry 
would have been swallowed up in 
impenetrable gloom. If that mar- 
ket, which annually uses 5,000 cars 
of cedar shingles, had been blotted 
out in a single day, there would 
have been no way of measuring the 
extent of the disaster in other di- 
rections. 


The executives of the shingle 
branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, take a modest position 
with reference to the new turn. 
R. §S. Whiting, secretary, and 
Arthur Bevan, assistant, have been 
doing their level best, and certain- 
ly have rendered excellent service. 
In particular, Mr. Whiting wants 
it understood that practically all 
of the credit for the victory is due 
to the splendid organization known 
as the Executive Committee Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen. Yesterday, at 
the luncheon of the Seattle Lum- 











November 
Election. 


Protect women and chikiren! 
Stop fire waste! 

Encourage upbuilding of 
our cities! 

Reduce rentals! 


Lower taxes! 


This law regulates — does 
not prohibit! 


Evisting dwetlings are not in any 
manner whatsoever affected by the 
Hovsing Law—neither now nor in 
the tutare. The construction features 
epply only to new buildings erected 
alter the law becomes efcctive. 


Endorsed by 


‘SAN FRANCISCO REAL ESTATE BOARD 
LOS ANGELES REALTY BOARD 
CALIFORNIA HOUSING & BUILDING 
INSTITUTE 
BUILDING OWNERS ASSOCIATION 
HOTELMENS ASSOCIATION 
THE OAVID SCANNELL CLUB, INC., 
(whech comprises 98% of all officers 
sed members ot e Sem francisco 
Tire Department: 

OPEN FORUM. COMMONWEA).TH 

CLUB. SAN FRANC 


CALIFORNIA FIRE CHIEFS’ COMMITTEE 
“AND NUMEROUS OTHER Civic 
BOPIFS AND CLUBS 


One of the ads run by inter- 
ests behind the State hous- 
ing act. For four weeks 
these ads were run in news- 
papers of practically every 
community in the State 
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bermen’s Club, Ralph A. Clark, presiding, Mr. 
Whiting was guest of honor, and in rapidly 
sketching the California campaign acknowledged 
the substantial help that had been given by 
the club. But he insisted that the lion’s share 
of the credit was due to the committee, namely: 
H. M. Cochran, manager Union Lumber Co.; 
A. J. Russell, manager Santa Fe Lumber Co.; 
J. M. Hotchkiss, manager Hobbs, Wall & Co., 
and Frank L. Mulgrew, director of publicity, 
San Francisco. At the close of Mr. Whiting’s 
remarks, the club voted unanimously to send a 
congratulatory telegram to the committee, which 
had won its fight in the face of what a few 
weeks ago appeared to be a hopeless situation. 


PRAISE WORK OF COMMITTEE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 16.—Los Angeles 
lumbermen are enthusiastic in their praise of 
the good work accomplished by the southern 
California committee in connection with the 
successful effort made in the recent general 
election to defeat referendum No. 5. This com- 
mittee consisted of B. W. Bookstaver, of the 
McCullough-Fagan Lumber Co.; Fred Golding, 
of the Fred Golding Lumber Co., and J. A. 
Thomas, of the Coos Bay Lumber Co. At the 
Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo Club lunch today, a 
rousing, standing vote of thanks and apprecia- 
tion was accorded to this committee. 


FLOORING ARRIVES IN FINE SHAPE 


NEw York, Nov. 13.—Another chapter was 
written in the lumber industry of the metropol- 
itan district with the recent arrival of the first 
shipments of end matched 1x3 Weyerhaeuser 
hemlock flooring. Every precaution was taken 
to have this shipment arrive in first class condi- 
tion, but even the offi- 
cials of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., to 
whom it was shipped, 
were greatly surprised 
at the excellent condi- 
tion in which it was 
put upon the Brooklyn 
docks. 

The samples of the 
flooring that were dis- 
tributed a week or two 
ago brought forth much 
favorable comment and 
a number of the dealers 
are calling for stocks. 
With the Weyerhaeuser 
and McCormick inter- 
ests both sponsors for 
the shipment, a number 
of distributers were in- 

vited to inspect the car- 
dled. With Rape Slings go before a stick of it 

















Flooring Stored in the Hold of the Vessel 


had been removed from the ship. 

The accompanying illustrations show the lum- 
ber stored in the hold of the steamer Steel 
Worker, in which it made the journey thru the 
Panama Canal; a huge sling lifting the first 
batch of boards from the depths of the ship, 
and lastly a pile of the flooring on the dock 
in Brooklyn. 





CHOOSING BETWEEN CAT AND CLUB) 


Catro, Inu., Nov. 14.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cairo held its monthly meeting today 
at its rooms in the Board of Trade Building, 
President D. Cadigan, manager McClure Lum- 
ber Co., presiding. The full membership was 
present, and three new members were enrolled. 
The main topic for discussion was a proposal 
to change the name of the club to Hoo-Hoo 
Club of Cairo, all not at present members join- 
ing the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo; an 
alternative being a proposal that all Hoo-Hoo 
should be invited to join the club. Twenty-one 
kittens were initiated into Hoo-Hoo at a recent 
concatenation held in Cairo, and they were given 
full membership in the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cairo and asked to attend its meetings. Gen- 
eral conditions in the lumber industry were also 
discussed, and following the meeting refresh- 
ments were served. 





Showing Excellent Condition in Which Flooring Arrived 





DOING JUSTICE TO WOOD FOR BUILDING 


In these days of housing shortage it is a 
service to the public in general and to persons 
of moderate means in particular to point out 
the advantages of wood as a building material. 
That service has been well performed by A. T. 
North in ‘‘Wood as a Building Material,’’ an 
illustrated article in the November number of 
*“Country Life,’’ a publication that is beauti- 
ful in makeup as well as authoritative in the 
field it covers. Wood is so usable and is so 
widely used as a building material that there 
would hardly be a necessity for pointing out 
its merits but for the fact, as Mr. North ob- 
serves, that inventors of ‘‘substitutes for wood 
to be used for roof coverings, lath, partitions, 
exterior coverings, floors, furniture, and what 
not,’’ have ‘‘sought to induce the use of these 
substitutes not entirely on relative merit, but 
more largely on the fact that wood burns.’’ 


While opponents of wood offered evidence in 
support of the claims they made for the sub- 
stitutes, Mr. North says that ‘‘analyses of a 
large portion of the evidence used for pros- 
elyting the unthinking to the anti-wood cult, 
discloses the fact that very many of the so- 
called tests were made entirely by those inter- 
ested in a favorable result.’’ Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said of the fact that wood 
burns, the author says, little has been done to 
inform the general reader as to the cause of 
fires. In that connection Mr. North very prop- 
erly points out that the ‘‘greatest danger that 
confronts the prospective builder or owner of a 
building is that false sense of security which 
results from the belief that by using a certain 


material he is immune from fire loss. This 
false security induces carelessness which inev- 
itably produces fires.’’ 

Mr. North then points out that ‘‘no mate- 
rial is immune from the effects of high tem- 
peratures, and damage or destruction is certain 
to result therefrom,’’ the varying effects of 
heat upon the different materials being only a 
matter of a few degrees in temperature. The 
important thing, he says, is ‘‘so to construct 
a building that fire may be confined to its place 
of origin as much as possible and its spread 
retarded until extinguished by persons or auto- 
matic devices employing water. It is folly to 
depend upon confining fire so well that it is 
self-extinguished through lack of oxygen.’’ In 
a few brief sentences he outlines the methods 
of fire stopping by the use of board partitions 
in horizontal and vertical flues in wood con- 
struction, a method of preventing the spread 
of fires which, he says, can be adopted at a 
reasonable cost. 

Much can be accomplished in methods of 
construction to prevent the spread of fires, but 
the only way to eliminate them is to eliminate 
the human factor, which after all is the cause 
of most fires. Mr. North quotes a well known 
fire chief as saying that ‘‘the only persons who 
can prevent loss by fire are the owners and 
occupants of the premises; upon them rests the 
responsibility of loss in nearly every fire.’’ 
Statistics of fire losses, as they are commonly 
presented, either mean little to the general 
reader or they mislead him. The AMERICAN 
[LUMBERMAN has on numerous occasions shown 


that statistics of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters regarding the causes of fires 
establish a record that is not discreditable to 
wood. Mr. North presents some figures from 
the same source in a fashion that readers of 
Country Life can not fail to understand. He 
shows, for example, that in eighty-three cities 
of 20,000 population and over in the United 
States, 75.3 percent of all the buildings were 
frame; that there were 1.65 fires a hundred 
frame buildings; 2.43 fires a hundred brick 
and stone buildings; 2.5 fires a hundred of all 
buildings other than frame; 330 fires extended 
to the adjoining building only; 70 fires ex- 
tended beyond the adjoining building; 1.1 per- 
cent of all fires extended to the adjoining build- 
ing; .2 percent or 1/5 of 1 percent of all fires 
extended beyond the adjoining building; and 
98.7 percent of all fires were confined to the 
building or place of origin. 

These figures, as Mr. North points out, ‘‘dis- 
close nothing alarming as to the relative merits 
of wood and other materials. In fact, the per- 
centages are entirely favorable to the use of 
wood.’’ They show also, that, as has so often 
been demonstrated, much that is commonly 
charged to wood as a factor in fire cause should 
be charged to carelessness in construction and 
in the handling of fire. The responsibility for 
the origin of the fires in the great majority of 
cases is on the occupants; for while the total 
loss in the eighty-three cities considered by Mr. 
North for buildings and contents was $23,707,- 
411, the loss from communicated fires or those 


(Concluded on Page 49) 
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LATH DEMAND IS STRENGTHENING 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 11.—If demand for 
lath on the Pacific coast is any criterion, a 
shortage in that kind of building material is 
already at hand. 

For some time millmen have noted a 
strengthening in the demand from Atlantic 
coast sources, one concern alone having shipped 
a total of 15,000,000 lath into that market. 
During the last few months the California de- 
mand has been sluggish and practically at a 
standstill, but now with the defeat of the refer- 
endum on the Burnett housing act, which sought 
to exclude lath as well as shingles, the market 
has quickened, and there is a prospect of a 
rapidly increasing demand from that quarter. 

Thus the two great outlets for fir, the At- 
lantic coast and California, which during the 
last two years have shown close sympathy in 
the lumber market, are working together to 
firm up lath, A short time ago standard stock 
in the New York market were sold at $6; they 
registered an advance to $6.50, and today a 
leading manufacturer reports that he has booked 
an order at $7. 

At the same time, hemlock lath are selling on 
the Atlantic seaboard at the same level as fir. 

There is also being made an experimental 
shipment of dry cedar lath to the Atlantic coast, 
via the Isthmus, at $8.50. Heretofore, cedar 
lath have been a product for almost exclusive 
delivery in Utah and Colorado. 

With an active demand for No. 1 stock, mill- 
men have noted a considerable inquiry for No. 
2 lath, the price of which automatically ad- 
justs itself on a level $1 to $1.50 below the price 
of No. 1. 

Since there is a dearth of space, both rail and 
cargo, shippers are inclined to use transporta- 
tion facilities for high grade lumber—hence the 
movement of lath under present conditions is 
not as large as it would be normally. Even at 
that, at least one ship in the intercoastal trade 
has taken nothing but lath for delivery in the 
New York market. 


WANTS CARS RETURNED TO OWN LINE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 11.—As to car short- 
age, the Great Northern railway, thru Ralph 
Budd, president, has come out this week with 
a positive and direct demand that its own 
equipment be returned at once. The demand 
was set forth in a letter addressed to M. H. 
Gormley, of the car service section of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, and it has been made 


public by L. C. Gilman, of Seattle, executive - 


vice president of the Great Northern. Mr. Budd 
bases his demand on a showing of car supply, 
as follows: 


Percentage on line Sept.1 Oct.1 Nov.1 
iS: IN; DOK CAPS. i isccaiwcae 74.1 63.8 48.5 
TD ee | es 100.5 85.5 62.9 
G. N. refrigerators ...... 85.0 84.8 43.4 
All refrigerators ........ 91.5 93.2 54.6 


Mr. Budd says: 


From this you will see that our supply has 
fallen to less than half of our own cars, and the 
total of all box cars on our line is less than two- 
thirds of our ownership at the very time of year 
when, if anything, we should have more than our 
ownership. 


Mr. Budd goes on to say that the condition 
of Great Northern equipment is not at all seri- 
ous, it being entirely within the facts to say 
that the car shop forces are organized on a 
more satisfactory basis than they were before 
the strike, and that the road has enough re- 
serve locomotives in good order to carry it thru 
—the problem now being to get a reserve supply 
of locomotives repaired during the first seven 
months of 1923 for the heavy fall business of 
that year. Mr. Budd closes his letter with these 
caustic words: 

Surely, if there is to be any incentive to a 
railroad company to buy more equipment, and to 
keep its equipment in good condition, there must 
be some recognition of its ownership in this 
equipment at times like the present. What pos- 
sible claim have other roads, serving other ship- 
pers, to the use of our cars that can be superior 
fo our own needs and those of our shippers? 
What possible reason can be given our directors 


in asking authority to purchase more cars under 
existing circumstances? 

i see no solution except positive orders to send 
equipment home. Suppose it does mean that our 
connecting lines will be forced to reduce their 
record breaking loadings and move some empty 
cars westward? That is the usual necessity of 


our line. We move trains of empty cars Wes: as 
a matter of course, and on fast schedules, knowing 
full well its adverse effect on net earnings. 

I hope you will either put out positive orders 
of the character necessary or withdraw immediately 
your opposition to our asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to do so. Our cars should be 
started home at once, but as an emergency matter 
to get quick results orders should be placed to 
send a certain number of cars to us each day re- 
gardless of ownership until we have a supply at 
least equal to our ownership. 


HIGH GRADE SHINGLE GAINING IN FAVOR 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 11.—When Charley 
Hone, of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., called the 
shingle men’s luncheon to order Wednesday, 
he faced an unusual array of talent. For some 
reason the attendance was much larger than 
usual, and right out in front of him was R. H. 
VanDoren, general manager of the Gateway 
Forest Products Co., Kansas City, and W. F. 
Wahlenmaier, who had just come cross-country 
by automobile from Springfield, Mass. Charley 
first called on Bob, whom everybody has known 
from the time he was an aggressive part of the 
Jamison organization at Everett, and Bob cer- 
tainly ‘‘came thru’’ proper. Outside of the 
vote in California he gave the shingle men 
greater cause for rejoicing than any message 
that has come to them in many a long day, say- 
ing: 

I’m telling you that the red cedar shingles, 
despite the false and malicious campaign that has 


HAVE DEMAND FOR ALL THEY CAN SHIP 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 11.—Inquiry for yard 
stock in largely increased volume is making 
itself felt at the fir mills, but does not seem to 
be recording much of an inroad on order files. 
A sample proposition is in evidence this week 
in the form of a tentative order for 125 cars, 
early spring delivery at convenience of mill, 
shortage of cars not to be excuse for cancela- 
tion, on the basis of today’s market. It must 
be said that future business on the basis of the 
present market does not appeal to the average 
manufacturer, and that suggestions of this kind 
are not arousing any great enthusiasm. Since 
they are quite frequent, and emphasize the point 
touching early spring delivery, they are re- 
garded as a fulfilment of prophecies that active 
buying for spring requirements would begin in 
November or December. But car shortage is 
so bad that nobody appears to be eager to book 
any more business, particularly in view of the 
fact that most of the mills have order files 
chuckablock until January or February. 

Interest in car material is unabated, the mar- 
ket continuing ‘‘strong as horseradish.’’ Dur- 
ing the week a millman was asked to quote on 
a few cars of siding, which up to a few days 
ago was held at $55. Not being particular about 
the business, and ‘‘just for fun,’’ as he states, 
he agreed to take on the order at $60. He was 
‘“ealled.’’ Then he found out that here, there, 
and in half a dozen places, orders running up 





an asset of any value. 


dollar made. 


toward the goal of our ambition. 





A GOOD COME-BACK 


At the end of 1920 we wrote off, as uncollectible, an account amount- 
ing to less than $22 agains: a man over sixty years of age, whose future 
did not appear to be sufficiently promising to justify its being carried as 


During 1921 this party paid the account written off and also about $500 
for new purchases and his 1922 account has already amounted to over 
$5,000, every penny of which has been promptly paid. Today he is in 
good shape financially, is well rated and has given good value for every 


It’s just one of many similar instances, any one of them a living, work- 
ing inspiration to increased, intensified and more persistent effort 


The time to lie down is NEVER. 
—McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 








been waged against them, are coming back with 
a rush. What you fellows ought to recognize is 
the fact that quality is the real acid test. Make 
better shingles; let people know it, and you'll 
increase your business right along. Let them know 
that it is folly to buy a quality shingle, and 
then put it on the roof with a cheap nail. Also 
note this point—the stained shingle is now the 
proper article, for nine out of ten customers now 
ask for the stained product. If it is foolish to 
use cheap nails, it is just as foolish to employ 
a cheap stain for a good shingle. Pretty soon, 
there will be a stain combining suitable colors 
and durability with fire resistant quality. They 
are going to get it, and when they do, it will 
be a good day for all of us. Composition roofing 
has passed its peak. Its defects are becoming 
widely known, and they are proving to be its own 
undoing. In my judgment we have no longer 
anything to embarrass us very much from that 
quarter. Everywhere the high grade shingle is 
gaining in favor. All we have to do is to stick 
to the quality product. 


‘*Wally’’ told of northeastern competition 
on account of northern woods, mentioning espe- 
cially the white cedar shingles with their knots 
and short pack, falling 8 to 9 percent less than 
the west Coast bundle. Education, he said, 
would turn the trick for red cedar, but the 
process would have to begin with the west Coast, 
for the dealer could not be expected to do it 
of his own motion. ‘‘They don’t talk shingles 
in that country,’’ said ‘Wally’; ‘‘they talk 
price; and if you could sell to them in smaller 
units, I have no doubt you would be able to 
increase the volume.’’ 

The shingle men listened to a report by 
Arthur Bevan, assistant secretary of the shin- 
gle branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, giving constructive hints as to stenciling 
and other matters. 


to 300,000 feet had been placed at $60. Car 
material continues to be one of the primary 
features of fir. 


Analyzing the Atlantic coast trade, a leading 
wholesaler observes that the movement is con- 
trolled by available tonnage, space being large- 
ly under contract with a few of the intercoastal 
shippers. These few have sold a large percent- 
age of the lumber for which they have trans- 
portation facilities between the present date 
and Jan. 1—some of them claiming that they 
have their space filled until February. While 
sales seem to have been curtailed, the demand 
is insistent; and it is reasonable to assume that 
until more boats are placed in the service the 
Atlantic coast market will rule strong, espe- 
cially in view of the exceptionally strong posi- 
tion occupied by fir in California. He stated: 


The Atlantic coast market is so broad that from 
this end of the line it is difficult for us to judge 
accurately what may happen, but with deliveries 
from the South considerably under normal on ac- 
count of the car shortage, it would take a notice- 
able reduction in present buying to affect prices. 
It was freely predicted by some of the closest 
students that Atlantic coast buying would slacken 
during November and December but, from what 
we can gather, the buyers in some instances have 
had difficulty in placing their orders, and much 
greater difficulty in getting them shipped. To a 
certain extent, this probably has delayed purchases 
which would have: been made normally in Sep- 
tember and October, but so much business of this 
nature has piled up that there will be no slack 
season, such as was expected, on the Atlantic 
coast, during the winter months. 


Summarized, the rail trade, the car material 
business, the California market, and the inter- 
coastal movement are as active as transporta- 
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tion facilities will permit, and the export trade 
is rocking along, quiet, tho steady. 

The current West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation review gives these figures covering the 
forty-four weeks since Jan. 1: 


PUGGRCMO 6.66.6 bse snses Ce eaces 3,708,766,176 feet 
NINN, cn score ak HE DAES 3,452,176,450 feet 
GROMER ace xrcavaaeneees wes cas 3,509,506,055 feet 


From those totals may be deduced the follow- 
ing: Excess of production over shipments, 256,- 
589,726 feet; excess of production over orders, 
199,260,121 feet. It looks like the foundation 
for an accumulation of fir—but shrewd buyers 
who have been making the rounds of the mills 
declare that if any such accumulation exists 
they have not been able to find it. 


TO MANUFACTURE LONG FIR 


EvERETT, WASH., Nov. 11.—At the plant of 
the Parker Lumber & Box Co. the new manage- 
ment has under way extensive alterations and 
improvements which, when completed, will 
transform that well known enterprise into a 
lumber manufacturing concern, with box shooks 
as a side line. Up to the present time the com- 
pany has specialized on box material exclusively. 
There has been a change in personnel, thru 
which Simon Clough, who recently arrived from 
Green Bay, Wis., has become assistant secretary 
and manager. 

The plant, which has been operating a battery 
of eight kilns, has been working on hemlock, 
utilizing shorts and low grade stock as shooks; 
but the announced plan is to go in for the man- 
ufacture of long fir, and for that purpose Mr. 
Clough is not only installing a fast rig and 
other modern machinery, but is increasing the 
kiln capacity. The daily output is 75,000 to 
100,000 feet on one shift, with prospect of run- 
ning two shifts and in that way increasing the 
cut about 50 percent. 

In addition to cargo shipments, the Parker 
Lumber & Box Co. has been getting its share 
of the rail trade. It is understood that Mr. 
Clough has already completed arrangements for 
marketing most of the output in Wisconsin, 
where he has established his connections thru 
many years’ experience in direct touch with 
line yards. 


HIGHLY OPTIMISTIC AFTER EASTERN TOUR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 11.—After an absence 
of two months on the Atlantic seaboard, 
Charles R. Jensen, treasurer of the Pacific Fir 
Co., has returned highly optimistic on account 
of encouraging business conditions thruout the 
United States. His return here was signalized 
by a special meeting of the officers and direc- 
tors of the Pacific Fir Co., there being present 
E. C. Million, president; W. M. Kirby, vice- 
president, and W. A. Duncan, secretary. Re- 
ferring to his impressions, Mr. Jensen says: 

As to business conditions, and the outlook for 
the immediate future, it seems to me that there 
never has been a time when the prospect was more 
encouraging—in fact, you may state it as strong 
as you like, and then it won’t be emphatic enough. 
Everybody is building, and everybody wants lum- 
ber. They are fairly shouting for it, after more 
than four years of accumulated demand. I visited 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis—and everywhere I found pretty much 
the same story. Never in my life have I been so 
well pleased as I am at the present moment. 

At the special meeting of the directors, it 
was shown that the business of the Pacific Fir 
Co. during the year had been good, considering 
the handicaps. The company has been holding 
its own in the rail trade, and has been develop- 
ing the cargo business, with a well-considered 
plan of substantial increases in that direction. 
Mr. Jensen’s visit east resulted in a realign- 
ment of connections, so that the concern ex- 
pects to enjoy quite an inviting business during 
1923. Mr. Jensen is manager of the piling and 
pole department, and Mr. Duncan is manager 
of the lumber department, in which capacity he 
has given special attention to spruce stock. A 
recent addition to the sales force is Herbert G. 
Wells, as representative in British Columbia, 
for the purpose of handling spruce. 

Aside from business, Mr. Jensen developed a 
great deal of patriotic enthusiasm on account 
of the historical associations in Boston. ‘‘A 


real American ought to stay in that city long 
enough to absorb the atmosphere of American 
Independence,’’ he says. ‘‘Just look at me. 
You behold a man who has traveled the im- 
mortal pathway traversed by Paul Revere. He 
rode on horseback, I on a Ford—and I leave it 
to you which one of us had the rougher ride.’’ 


GIVES VIEWS ON TARIFF LEGISLATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 11.—R. B. Allen, sec- 
retary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, following a visit to many of the 
shingle producing counties in Washington, has 
issued a statement concerning his visit and the 
result of recent tariff legislation as follows: 


A trip which I have just made thru the principal 
shingle producing counties of the State of Wash- 
ington, convinces me that the action of the United 
States Senate in removing the House duty on 
shingles in recent tariff legislation cost Senator 
Poindexter between 7,000 and 8,000 votes, and 
the Republican party a senatorial seat. The repre- 
sentatives who supported the 50-cent duty in the 
House were reélected easily, as in the cases of 
Congressmen Hadley and Johnson, who led the fight 
in the House for an adequate protective duty for 
the American shingle industry. 

In the House of Representatives the shingle tariff 
problem was decided on merit; in the Senate it 
was determined by politics. Senator Kellogg told 


INDIAN BUREAU OFFERS TIMBER 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 11.—A stand of approx- 
imately 482,000,000 feet of yellow pine and 
sugar pine, and 44,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, 
incense cedar and other species, on 84,000 acres 
of land in the drainage of Motolius River and 
Jefferson Creek, in the Warm Springs Indian 
reservation, Oregon, will be sold Jan. 17 to the 
highest bidder by the Indian bureau. No bid 
will be considered for less than $2.75 a thou- 
sand feet for the pine, $1.30 for the fir, and 50 
eents for the cedar and other species. On 
April 7, 1928, the stumpage price will be in- 
creased 15 percent and each three years there- 
after tle price of uncut timber will be increased 
10 pereent. Bids must be accompanied by a 
certified check for $25,000 and the successful 
bidder must file a bond of $40,000. 


AN INTERESTING OLD WOOD HOUSE 


New York, Nov. 14.—From the viewpoint of 
the lumberman, one of the most interesting 
houses in New York City is the residence of J. 
Earl Clauson, night managing editor of the 
New York World. It is located at 1041 East 
Twenty-second Street, Brooklyn, in the lower 
Flatbush district. 

It was built by Jerome Van Nuyse, a Dutch 

farmer, in the old town 








of Flatlands, who owned 
seventy-two acres, which 
he bought from one 
Claussen, the Dutch 
original of the present 
owner’s name. On the 
original VanNuyse farm 
was a race course, 
known as Ascot Heath, 
after the English track, 
where horse racing was 
earried on before the 
Revolution. 

VanNuyse is believed 
to have built the house 
for his son, Johannes, 
after the latter’s mar- 
riage to Nellie Lott, of 
Flatlands. The house 
is reported to have tak- 
en about two years in 
the building, which en- 
listed the aid of neigh- 
bors in the ‘slack time 
between crops. 

Its timbers are of oak 
cut on the farm. It is 
covered on the outside 
with the original shin- 

















gles of cedar, thirty 





Wood House Built in 1725 Used as Residence 


members of the finance committee of the Senate 
that he could not be reélected in Minnesota unless 
shingles from British Columbia were put on the 
free list. His friend, Senator McCumber, saw that 
he was accommodated. It was merely a case of 
sacrificing an industry for a senatorial seat. The 
“jobbing’” of the Washington shingle industry, 
however, has proved more or less of a boomerang. 
Both Senator McCumber and Senator Kellogg have 
lost their seats; and, in addition, they have sacri- 
ficed Senator Poindexter. 

In the meantime, the act by which these dis- 
tinguished statesmen aimed to encourage American 
industry, continues to impose a prohibitive duty 
on the raw material, which might otherwise be 
imported by American shingle mills from British 
Columbia, enabling the American mills to operate 
advantageously. Having blocked the availability 
of Canadian raw material to American mills, the 
tariff is admitting free the shingles manufactured 
in British Columbia from the raw material denied 
American manufacturers; and which, over there, 
is largely produced by Oriental labor working 
longer hours for less pay than the American shin- 
gle maker can possibly work and live on. 

In the meantime the American consumer is 
heading toward higher priced shingles. Control 
of shingle production by reason of tariff on logs 
and free shingles is passing into British Columbia 
hands. Being outside the pale of American anti- 
trust laws, and being encouraged by the Province 
of British Columbia to get the best possible price 
for their product, the Canadian shingle manufac- 
turers may fix prices by agreement and sustain 
these agreements by curtailed production when 
necessary. 


inches long and up to 
twelve inches or more 
wide, also presumably 
cut out on the farm by hand. These have al- 
ways been kept whitewashed until the present 
owner put on oil paint about a year ago, and 
they show no wear from the weather. 

The foot boards thruout are pine, tongued 
and grooved, mostly about fourteen inches wide 
and a half inch thick. An interesting feature 
of this, as of most houses in the neighborhood 
of contemporary construction, is that the walls 
between shingle and plaster are laid with brick 
from sill to gable, probably for warmth. The 
old plaster is about one inch thick. 

As it stands, the house is about forty-four 
feet long by thirty-three wide. Originally there 
was a large ell containing the big kitchen and 
fireplace and overhead servants’ rooms. This 
has been torn down. ; 

The floor plans are of the character adopted 
today by many modern architects—a great cen- 
tral hall, with living room across the entire 
front on one side downstairs, dining room and 
kitchen across the rear at the other, and above 
large bedrooms and two baths. The attic is 
reached by a trap door. 

‘*T have had people working for me on this 
house since 1725,’’ said Mr. Clauson, ‘‘and 
between them they have succeeded in getting it 
the way I wanted it.’’ 


"SABER EaBaBaAFaaaeae 


by Newspaper Man 


THE FIRE Loss for 1921 thruout the country 
was $485,000,000, or $4.47 per capita. 
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Lumber Movement for Forty-four Weeks* 


Production Shipments Orders 
2 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

South Pi MUBDOIROAOR S65 8% 65% bo5 S65 5S Ka eee RS 3,169,089,458 2,983,016,792 3,053,055,091 3,146,910,109 ar 955 3,194,042,681 
MU nee eden ccc ctece nicdnte bonus amen 72,897,104 78,203,992 61,830,054 92°631,136 60,685,053 78,923,292 
TOMNID: ssa: hs eGo sa wich ta ew Od ie Bid: Ss. bre Sk Dw Bie nr bebtaew wa eee 3 ,241,986, 562 3,061,220,784 3,114,885,145 3,239,541,245 3 2et ‘008,008 3,272,965,973 
West ¢ L berm Ass RGR ow cao ow ee dates Vee 3,604,006,403 2,235,752,834 3,383,075,687 2,336,524,452 3,425,468,761 2,385,985,764 
at rrr ne earns oe eee ee 104,759,753 68,259,382 ” 69,100,763 62,413,608 31134 087 194 62,076,109 
NUNN ois. See bh see N\s £6 ae AE RIS Drala Wels ACs eee 3,708,766,156 2,304,012,216 3,452,176,450 2,398,938,060 3,509,505,955 2,448,061,873 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................ 1,009 ,315,000 626,100,082 1,038,423,000 591,147,728 1,054,300,000 597,350,000 
Ne SD, SSCS seed oad E we HEN OMS bs SUlee Ree 46 6. wheelies 29,670,000 12,625,000 13,979,000 19,866,000 23,925,000 22,250,000 
ENE iis '5.5hk ose a wR Se EEO RU NG tS SSE AD Vikiele Oise Eke 1,038,985,000 638,725,082 1,052, "402 '000 611,013,728 1,078,225,000 619,600,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn...... 438,063,000 284,628,000 290,361,000 206,549,000 659,286,000 374,244,000 
ORNS A” Coors oa satin ew atid + SIGE WEN Siw wR DR A RSE 4 OH IEE '7,562.000 3,313,000 4,221,000 3,989,000 5,176,000 2,304,000 
NNN goa 55 i GINS WR TSH Benes DSL BUD Vi oe NE SR here ee Mee 445,625,000 287,941,000 294,582,000 210,538,000 664,462,000 376,548,000 
California Redwood ASSOCIATION «6 6oi6.050 66s 0s bamewne do 336,853,000 242,113,000 300,569,000 168,819,000 317,531,000 164,916,000 
A, Re eecret re re ee en a ey, Pes 9,908,000 7,527,000 5,849,000 7,218,000 9,247,000 10,209,000 
MIE. Biases indi cad bere SHad yeaa bs a Ieee erelonie Ae auc ale ahs 346,761,000 249,640,000 306,418,000 176,037,000 326,778,000 175,125,000 
—s Carolina Pine Assecimtion . is. oc Sw Sows eden dace ye 405,053,040 273,107,704 409,996,303 263,369,753 405,302,293 259,160,835 
OWS Ee. 6.5: 5 Sails: ® vie Mies abd RDI RIK EES G66 eee Fae 8,754,919 11,267,246 13,090,967 10,761,773 5,844,180 17,148,306 
MORE: 3c 6 or8.s ond. dds SOR bh vs SSA Mew ae wa ere Os 413,807,959 284,374,950 423,087,270 274,131,526 411,146,473 276,309,141 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn..... 87,594,000 85,340,000 121,848,000 80,920,000 111,148,000 74,270,000 
UME I Lic cago ee Cee ROE RTE KR OSCR EE OL 1,310,000 1,541,000 2,265,000 3,304,000 1,675,000 2,675,000 
FEMUMME sosicvee Sere’ Sralig male. Wels @leieie,a als bie Sa wiG a wb ws un be oleae wines wwe 88,904,000 86,881,000 124,113,000 84,224,000 112,823,000 76,945,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... 377,946,250 No Report 352,431,964 No Report 349,619,000 Not Reported 
GWE OES S) Gleniere ee sik SSS MSE ROT Ome SO Aw cae ee eee 7,218,122 No Report 8,554,885 No Report 8,205,000 Not Reported 

MRE ois foes ala Gudserain Sea GENS Ae OS SIE SAS A eee 385,164,372 360,986,849 357,824,000 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)......... 242,079,898 182,736,620 178,890,669 200,183,517 198,794,427 195,585,707 
Total for Forty-four Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders).. 9,670,000,049 6,912,795,032 9,128,650,714 6,994,423,559 9,724,772,436 7,245,554,987 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Sept., 1922: . . a a 

PIN 5 cb Ses Dh one G Re EV ale ce ea ee 00,430,000 1,460, Not Reporte 9 
DUNE oc cckco pean a he cack, case 47,209,000 175,179,000 46,420,000 ech Not Reportea ‘N° Reported 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments)............... 9,817,639,049 7,037,974,032 9,266,530,714 7,055,072,559 


* The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Nov. 4. The ‘1921 figures are for the corresponding 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 11.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Nov. 1 to 4, inclusive: 
——Sales Prices———_—_—_ — Sales 


Prices- 


























V. g. flooring, 1x4— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Common No. 1, SiS— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
Dds Ashncutpesswocvenseestoe 1 5,000 1 $52.00 $52.00 pba BMG A oie sitis%,a. 010s 2 0s 25 246,000 5 $19.50 $18.00 1.50 
Se Fee er 29 191,000 6 54.00 46.50 $7.50 Me Sawte ropes wide sof enone 11 68,000 5 20.00 16.00 4.00 
“" 3. se Pees ee eeeeeaaeees 10 53,000 4 45.00 40.00 5.00 Dimension, No. 1, S&®E— . 00 

S. &. fooring— 2x4” RD SS Sesin nes eo rues 43 129,000 5 19.50 16.5 3 
4” No. 2 and better....... 10 74,000 6 41.00 37.00 4.00 e's Lg =" craic pase 34 30000 4 21.50 19.50 2.00 

NO. 8 .werassscsecceroes 9 104,000 5 36.00 =—31.00 = 5.00 18” Rikbbleke eee anak 27 70,000 5 23.50 20.50 3.00 
6” No. 2 and better....... 4 19,000 2 42.00 41.00 1.00 1 SOO RIA EE OTS F 18 29,000 3 22.50 21.00 1.50 

Sk mah. eoceccvece 5 38,000 3 40.00 38.00 2.00 2x6-8”", Os." alae eee 11 23,000 5 % se poy : 2 
No. 2 and better........... 24 =: 140,000 5 40.00 36.00 4.00 sill lalate ' — 3 , 

_ | pePonereegtperenees 7 67,000 6 37.50 29.50 8.00 Lath— 

Drop siding, 1x6”— BW as tas aieniceie Wes ee acest 10 394,000 6 5.55 4.05 1.50 
No. 2 and better.......... 27  —- 187,000 5 43.00 39.00 4.00 MII iv nce ancodvoenn 3 515,000 2 5.00 4.50 -50 
oe. ee eee eer 4 17,000 2 37.50 36.50 1.00 Es oiccisnie os. a dies teres 2 65,000 2 8.00 6.85 1.15 

e e e 
Bureau of Census Delivered Prices Maple Flooring Data 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The Department of Commerce has secured thru the bureau of The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
the census the ’ following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for | tion has issued the following comparative satis- 
shingles, as the average paid Oct. 1 by contractors for building materials delivered on the job, ties for October, 1921 and 1922, based on the 
these being selected from the complete list: at Senente-tee mbes willie: 

No. 1 Dimension, Common Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra | "CPOF!S 0 tineineiieaiaaadicliae F 
S1S1E, 2x4—16’ Boards 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 October, October, —~—Increase— 
ii. ; one ss gi <<. — 1922 1921 Feet Pct. 
outher ouglas x6” e 
; “ a, Production.. 14,479,000 11,905,000 2,574,000 21.6 
Baltimore .............000. $39.00 sor "ee ¢" BG. Ng 2 VG. Gedar Cypress | Shipments. 13,145,000 11,909,000 1,236,000 10.4 
errr 52.00 let 49.00 77.00 eee 7.50 .oe. | Orders ..... 12,463,000 15,695,000 3,232,000 20.6* 
——— PRs Kinds seeeineomnn +4 pgeteus 50.00 92.00 er 5.76 ree EnpD MountTH— 
Milwaukee _...... |... 7°." 43°00 44.00 37.06 75 00 eae Sake “. | Orders ..... 23,598,000 15,383,000 8,215,000 53.4 
Bt. Louls......ss0cllsote: 46.00 44.50 500 400s) “RR LEIIE | Stocks °°. 27,549,000 29,885,000 2,386,000 7.8¢ 
MOMEOS SALLY ocicsscccsncces 46.00 46.00 51.00 72.50 re 6.50 Memes 
Grand Forks ...........20. esses 50.00 46.00 hak 95.00 7.50 nie *Decease. 
— isse eh redwcmeae 44.00 pate 50.00 meas see 7.50 ohapiats Average Value of }3x2!/4 Clear No. 1 and Factory 
avescsehielues arnt sce 25. ee seine ee biases F.0.b. Michigan and Wiecensin Mille 
October, October, ——Increase— 
e e ’ ’ 
: 1922 1921 Amount Pct. 
The West Coast Review Western Pine Analysis Dili ececisasvas $3317 $68.74 $19.43 30.8 
SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 11.—For the week P . 
: . . ‘ ORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 11.— 
ended Nov. 4, 152 mills report as follows to the ian reesei : A. ws : gion es “4 ‘ . 
: iP oaeeratigg I s’ Association summarizes as fol- 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: National Analysis 
” ' Feet lows reports for the week ended Nov. 4 from 
Shipmenee 777 WB4TRS-T58 8% above normal | thirty-eight member mills: Wasmnmenen, By Ci, Mow, Eaealttn Mathews 
Orders ....... 84,037,194 20% below production ——Percent of——- | Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
New business— Pro- _— Ship- * * * 
Water delivery —~ Feet a" Care Feet pn a tl following analysis of the figures appearing at 

Domestic ............e0 32,861,949 Production.. .... SOCIO008:  icaas. shears the top of this page. Orders and shipments 

DEE  cknitine ctceesce sees 9,085,245 Shipments... *559 13,979,000 47.11 ..... i 
. aretal water (50% of total)....... 41,947,194 | Orders— are shown below as percentages of production: 

EB RTI 6. onions kéaisinis oGa% Six i 

— 42,000,000 Received.. #957 423,925,000 80.64 171.15 During eal wad 
ID on scccs nnnckvgnnsnnen 84,037,194 On hand. .74,323 108,075,000 .....  ..... hae _ wees 
os saan a No. of Ship Or- Ship ‘or 

ater delivery— * sale 4p a a a z 

Domestic ................ 17.700.737 Py in yp a omg gh gu took 42 |  AssociaTion— mills ments ders ments ders 

NR eeR REE 8,110,026 . seen neat a gl gl —_.2. 8s oe 

Total water (37% of total)....... 25,810,763 | _ ‘Local orders are not included as, in case of | West Coast ........... —- Fe Ff Fo 
WM SW ORs ooenccessccs ee, 43,290,000 | Tetail sales from mill yards, order is practically | Western Pine ......... Can f 61 lf 
synonymous with shipment. California Pines ...... 5 56 68 66 149 
Total orders .............0.c0s00. 69,100,763 | 4 ee eC Url le le lS 

‘ ‘ * er * + o. Carolina Pine..... 
Unfilled orders— cialis ookings for the week by thirty eight identi- | Nor. Hemlock & Hdwd. 16 173 128 140 127 
| ete aeeeie a 5 ant. 200 - cal mills were 118.11 percent of bookings for | Northern Pine ........ 9 119 114 94 93 
DE sacghicctccssumsatiaceseosan ts 8,127 cars | the-previous week. 394 74 +82 04 101 
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California Pines Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 11.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association reports for the week ended Nov. 4 
average prices received (siding, battens and lath 
not included) as $44.35 on total sales of 10,- 
632,500 feet, and $34.35 on California sales of 
5,660,000 feet. Total sales by grades were as 
follows: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Feet Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 161,000 Common— 
ee ee 356,000 DS eee 12,000 
| ae 163,000 1 EY See 710,000 
No. 3 clear.... 378,000 ING: Seaccuaes 620,000 
Inch shop .... 252,000 INOy Seccuccus 824,000 
No. 1 shop 314,000 INGOs: Seviitw ans 150,000 
No. 2 shop 755,000 %”, all width 38,000 
No. 3 shop.... 524,000 Form stock.. 117,000 
StAiMCG 2.6. 48,000 “th Re ree —— 
Oo. imen... § 
Sugar Pine No. 2 dimen... 14,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 113,000 Siding— Lin. Ft. 
a” Se 134,500 B&btr. bev.. 103,000 
No. 3 clear... 168,000 © hae... 11,000 
Inch shop .... 60,000 1340: 14,000 
No. 1 shop.... 533,000 a) 10,000 
No. 2 shop.... 539,000 Stained .... 58,000 
No. 3 shop.... 241,000 | | rar 48,000 
Stained ...... 64,000 Panels 
White Fir Feet 
Me. 8 com. and White pine ... 8,500 
"pers 287,000 Box 
No. 4 com 228.500 PE ste wicracare Ha 150,000 
BGS, 25s ese 180,000 Moldings 
NO; E Gime... ESG@0G — ssisesiastcncs 24,000 
No. 2 dimen... 38,000 Battens 
Mountain Pine —§ ceeeeeeeeeees 53,000 
paren erates 2,134,500 Lath - 
ieces 
Australian 09 No. 1 pine.... 220,500 
pineal Sigs cy . No. 2 pine.... 225,000 
Cedar 92” (DING 60.5555 10,000 
ete eee 13,500 White fir ..... 20,000 





California Redwood Data 


San FRANcisco, Cauir., Nov. 11.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s statistical re- 
port for the week ended Nov. 4: 


Member mills reported Entire 
Percent industry 
No. of of pro- (estimated) 





mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 14 9,908,000 100 13,600,000 
Shipments ... 14 5,849,000 59 8,000,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 14 9,247,000 93 12,700,000 
On hand.... 14 63,900,000 ‘ 87,500,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

14 mills 14 mills 

Northern California* ...... 2,597,000 2,100,000 
Southern California* ...... 1,617,000 3,841,000 
MMOMLOENY cc ieecicacececusns 66, 49,000 
MPNGETES 56066506 ciecevuces 1,214,000 1,501,000 
POPGIGN se ccées duseccavecees 355,000 1,756,000 
ROUSE <<.ccnvatuvesweawcewes 5,849,000 9,247,000 





*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

7Nevada, Arizona, Oregon an@ Washington. 

TAll other States and Canada. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manvfacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics for 
October: 


Statistics for October, 1922 


Feet 
INO 56 55 Wand Secs ekncudeaneeewss 26,357,000 
TICINO 6c o cdaccinvcctucksasadcnccoeae 29,185,000 
Orders— 
INOS Soa nn Kees eda dda daw ans dhacewes 23,973,000 
CPP OO INOUs Dv cscs chs evceeiceccews 32,296,000 
Stock On Rand NG; bisisccccsccccccccss 19,014,000 





Southern Pine Barometer 


For the week ended Nov. 10, Friday, one 
hundred twenty-seven mills report as follows 
to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


Carst Feet duction ments 
EPOGUCtION .... ses. (ot OO ere 
Shipments ..... 2,983 66,971,383 88.78 ..... 
Orders— 
Received .... 3,137 70,428,787 93.36 105.16 
On hand end 
WEG <csciee a ETj206 GEG: 226,508" kecce  cvecs 





*Orders on hand showed an increase of .90 
during the week. 

As a basis for carload the average load 
shipped in September, 22,451 feet is used. 


MANY DISPUTES SETTLED BY ARBITRATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 11.—A controversy re- 
cently decided by an arbitration committee 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association in- 
volved the withdrawal by the defendant of an 
offer to submit a shipment to official inspection. 
When the buyer complained of the grades the 
seller offered to have the catload officially in- 
spected. Later the seller withdrew his offer, 
but the buyer made settlement with its customer 
and actually sustained a loss of $35.43. The 
arbitrators decided that the seller was bound by 
his offer of official inspection to allow this 
amount. 





A buyer ordered a car of stock to be shipped 
in his care to a Nebraska point, with instruc- 








and limitations are as yet undetermined. Wood, 
he says, satisfies a greater number of the de- 
mands of construction than any other material 
and it will continue to do so as long as it can 
be obtained in proper quality, sufficient quan- 
tity and at a nonprohibitive cost. 


A CANT FLIPPER THAT AVOIDS MIXUPS 


Warren, ArK., Nov. 13.—In every mill 
which operates a gang saw—and more and 
more mills are beginning to operate them—a 
eant flipper is most desirable and, “in fact, is 
necessary to transfer the cant from the live 
rolls back of the saw to the rolls which 
eventually feed it thru the gang saw. When 
the sawyer has canted the log sufficiently, the 
carriage crew kicks it 
off and as a usual thing 
at the same time a 
board falls, being the 
last piece sawn from 
the cant. In the aver- 
age mill, these boards 
become mixed with the 
eants and sometimes 
slabs, so that there are 
frequently considerable 
confusion and expense 
in getting the boards 
and slabs out from un- 
der the cants and back 
on the live rolls where 
they belong. 

R. L. Ketchand, plant 
superintendent of the 
Southern Lumber Co. 
at this place, after a 
lot of study and 
thought has perfected 
a cant flipper which 
not only handles the 
eant satisfactorily, but 
does away with any 





Cant flipper which works so satisfactorily in an Arkansas mill 


tions regarding the routing. The seller shipped 
a car, sending it by another route which did not 
take the thru rate. The buyer stopped this car 
and diverted it to another customer because the 
locals would have been excessive. He then 
claimed another car to satisfy his contract on 
account of the sale to his customer at the Ne- 
braska point. The arbitrators held that the 
buyer accepted the car without protest by di- 
verting it to another point and that therefore 
the seller had fulfilled his contract. If the 
buyer wished to refuse the shipment he should 
have returned the invoice and bill of lading 
immediately. 





On a sale of two cars of lumber the seller 
agreed to absorb demurrage up to a given date. 
He shipped the cars and sent the bills of lading 
to the buyer, who, however, was not notified of 
the arrival of the cars at diversion points. As 
a consequence demurrage accumulated after the 
date up to which the seller agreed to absorb it. 
The buyer claims recovery of the excess de- 
murrage because he was not notified of the ar- 
rival of the cars. The arbitrators held that 
inasmuch as the buyer had the bills of lading 
in his possession he should have notified the 
carriers to divert the cars and the seller’s lia- 
bility for demurrage did not extend beyond the 
date fixed in the contract of sale. 


Seeaeeeaesaaaaaaaani 


DOING JUSTICE TO WOOD FOR BUILDING 


(Continued from page 45) 


that did not originate in the buildings was only 
7.34 percent of the total, or $1,741,108. The 
losses are greater in contents than in structures, 
emphasizing the truth that the problem is to 
induce care in the use of fire where, as in so 
many cases, contents of the buildings are read- 
ily ignited if not positively inflammable. 

The best answer to the opponents of wood 
is that it is still the most widely used building 
material; and it is to be expected, as Mr. North 
says in concluding his article, that thoughtful 
people will hesitate to discontinue its use in 
favor of other materials whose relative merits 


mixing up of boards 
and slabs with cants. 
The accompanying il- 
lustration shows this flipper installed. Atten- 
tion is directed to the live rolls marked ‘‘A.’’ 
These rolls were cut off and connected with 
the rolls marked ‘‘B’’ by means of chains. 
The rolls ‘‘B’’ turn, and turn the rolls ‘‘A,’’ 
which otherwise are disconnected from the 
live roll drive. When a cant is to come off, 
the flipper is lowered, but it does not inter- 
fere with the passage of boards or slabs. The 
rolls ‘‘A’’ are raised or lowered by means of 
a piston located underneath the floor. The 
piston is operated by the off-bearer who has 
the proper controls conveniently located. This 
cant flipper is easily operated, is strong and 
has solved the cant handling problem for this 
plant. 


MAY DISCONTINUE USE OF DOYLE RULE 


Toronto, OnT., Nov. 13.—A large deputa- 
tion representing lumber manufacturers in 
northern Ontario interviewed Premier Drury 
and Beniah Bowman, minister of lands and 
forests for Ontario, last week to make repre- 
sentations in connection with the proposal now 
being considered by the Ontario Government to 
do away with the use of the Doyle rule in meas- 
uring timber for payment of Government dues. 
The timber report recently presented by Dr. 
Judson Clark, forestry expert, who was com- 
missioned by the Government for this purpose, 
recommended that the Doyle rule be not used 
any more on account of the overrun on small 
logs. The deputation did not secure much en- 
couragement from Premier Drury in regard to 
the continued use of the Doyle rule for new 
timber cutting contracts, but Mr. Drury in- 
timated that he was inclined to continue the 
use of the Doyle rule in connection with all 
contracts at present existing. 

STocKs OF NEWSPRINT PAPER on hand Sept. 1 
amounted to only 20,000 tons, compared with 
27,000 tons a year ago, but tonnage in the 
hands of jobbers and publishers in transit on 
Sept. 1 totaled 240,000 tons, compared with 
200,000 tons a year ago. 
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Hardwood Wholesalers Meet 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 13.—The Northern 
Wholesale Hardwood Association held its last 
quarterly meeting at the Milwaukee Club, in 
this city, last Friday forenoon. President T. T. 
Jones, of Minneapolis, Minn., opened the meet- 
ing with a brief review of current hardwood 
market conditions as he found them. 


A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., 
Chicago, then addressed the wholesalers in the 
stead of Frank F. Fish, secretary of the Nation- 
al Hardwood Lumber Association, who was pre- 
vented from attending. Mr. Quixley, who is a 
director of the National, answered reports to 
the effect that that organization was in con- 
troversy with the Department of Commerce by 
stating that such reports were incorrect, the re- 
lations between the two bodies being most 
cordial. The differences referred to, he stated, 
had developed at the Hoover conference in 
Washington, not with the department but with 
other lumbermen, and were hinged on whether 
in the standardization program hardwoods and 
softwoods should be considered as one. The 
National maintains that hardwoods should be 
considered as a separate class, and that present 
grades already are standardized and should not 
be changed. 

Some discussion on standardization followed 
Mr. Quixley’s talk, the consensus being that the 
National’s stand was well taken and that there 
should be no tampering with hardwood grades. 
It was pointed out that consumers generally are 
well satisfied with the grades as they now stand. 


President Jones thereupon appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange for the annual dinner to be 
given in Milwaukee next February, on a date 
to be fixed later. This committee is composed 
of Harry Christiansen, chairman; William Kelly 
and Robert Blackburn. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, then 
presented his report, giving statistics on the 
last season’s production of hemlock and hard- 
wood lumber and stocks on hand. 


J. R. Andrews, of Escanaba, Mich., stated 
that the woodsworkers in the North are rest- 
less, but he believed that the loggers will get 
enough men to conduct average woods opera- 
tions this winter. ‘‘At this time of year we 
always talk about being unable to get labor,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but when spring comes along we al- 
ways find that we have had an average cut. I 
think the large operators will have an average 
output during the coming season. However, the 
small jobbers will likely cut very little. As 
far as lumber is concerned, there is plenty of 
it on the yards, but it is practically all sold 
and the mills can not move it out because of 
the car shortage.’’ 


F. H. Peschau, of Minneapolis, who had re- 
cently returned from a business trip in the 
southern hardwood producing territory, said 
that the mills there had a normal log supply, 
but could not get the cars to ship out their 
product. Yards consequently are overflowing 
with lumber, and many mills have been forced 
to close down on that account. G. A. Vangs- 
ness, of Chicago, reported a brisk market for 
northern hardwoods, with maple in especially 
keen demand and with lowers moving better. 
H. A. Walker, of Chicago, complained of the 
difficulty of securing shipments from the north- 
ern mills. He stated that the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad would not let any of its cars 
go off its own lines. In this connection warn- 
ing was given that wholesalers should be very 
careful in reconsigning ears, as traffic conges- 
tions, embargoes, etc., might cause great trouble. 


It was also reported that Henry Ford was 
buying great quantities of hemlock and hard- 
wood logs in the North, paying big prices for 
them. He expects to use approximately 200,- 
000,000 feet of hardwood lumber during next 
year. Only 25 or 30 percent of this amount 
can come from the Iron Mountain (Mich.) mill, 
and the rest will have to be bought on the open 
market. While much of this lumber undoubtedly 
will be secured from the South, the North will 
be called upon to contribute a very consider- 
able percentage of it. The question naturally 
arose: What will happen to next year’s hard- 
wood lumber market? It was further reported 


that the Ford interests are making an especially 
heavy run on thick maple, which already is sold 
right up to the saw. 

A. H. Ruth, of Chicago, stated that the auto- 
mobile interests as a rule remain very active on 
the market. Some of them are increasing their 


output considerably, especially of closed cars, - 


which require much more lumber than ordinary 
types. He told of having been informed that 
the Fisher Body Corporation will erect a new 
building at Detroit, Mich., which will increase 
its output of automobile bodies by 50 percent, 
and will give employment to an additional 18,000 
workers. He also reported that the agricultural 
implement and vehicle manufacturers are com- 
ing on the market again. The International 
Harvester Co. is reported to be reopening its 
wagon department, ‘‘and,’’ he added, ‘‘things 
generally Jook very good.’’ 





Coopers Discuss Trade Extension 


The concluding sessions of the seventh semi- 
annual convention of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America were held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, on Nov. 10. [A prelim- 
inary report of the proceedings appeared on 
pages 58 and 59 of the Nov. 11 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EpIToR.] The fea- 
ture of the slack cooperage group meeting was 
the report of Andrew C. Hughes, field repre- 
sentative, who outlined the progress that had 
been made in the matter of trade extension. He 
stated that the trade extension department fur- 
nishes the machinery for demonstrating the 
superiority of the wooden barrel over competi- 
tive containers and develops a patronage thru 
the useful results of exploration in distinctive 
fields and industries by personal propaganda 
work and appropriate advertising literature. 
Mr. Hughes said that the very material and 
educational value of participation in trade ex- 
positions is generally recognized by large indus- 
tries as being one of the very best mediums to 
create patronage and capture new fields. On 
the subject of barrel standards in the chemical 
industry, Mr. Hughes said that interviews with 
chemical manufacturers brought out the fact 
that a sound system of barrel standards was 
desirable and even necessary to eliminate inde- 
cision in barrel use. At the close of Mr. 
Hughes’ report the members of the slack cooper- 
age group approved the work so far done and 
voted to have the field representative continue 
his efforts in the way of trade extension. 

The tight cooperage group devoted its session 
to a discussion of conditions in the tight barrel 
industry, the consensus being that the business 
is in good shape. It was reported that there 
is a shortage of logs in the South and that diffi- 
culty is being experienced in getting raw mate- 
rial out on account of the present transporta- 
tica situation. O. D. A. Pease, of the Bureau 
of Explosives, New York City, addressed the 
group on the standardization of containers, 

Ed. Hamilton, of Wynne, Ark., president of 
the association, called the general session to 
order at 10:30 a. m., and after welcoming the 
more than three hundred delegates, called on 
Secretary C. G. Hirt, of St. Louis, Mo., for his 
report. Mr. Hirt said in part: 

Never in the history of the industry have our 
members met with similar conditions as have pre- 
vailed in the last two years. Industrial disturb- 
ances as well as interrupted transportation service 
no doubt contributed largely to the’ difficulties 
and problems that have confronted us during 
this period. Under these adverse circumstances 
your association has been of great value to the 
members thru the service rendered them in the 
mitigation of many of the difficulties encountered, 
which could not have been accomplished with the 
same degree of success by individual efforts. Re- 
cent developments in the commercial fields strongly 
indicate a tendency toward increased business ac- 
tivities and a return to an era of prosperity, con- 
tingent upon the ability of the railroads to supply 
adequate transportation facilities for the move- 
ment of the various commodities. From observa- 
tions made I have been brought to a clearer realiza- 
tion of the benefits to be derived thru trade promo- 
tion work, as well as the necessity for concerted 


action on the part of our members in advancing 
the interests of the wooden barrel. 


After a full discussion of ‘‘The Significance 
of Cycles in the Cooperage Industry,’’ the mem- 
bers voted to codperate with the President’s 
committee appointed to study unemployment 
and business conditions. 


Piners Consider Vital Problems 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 13.—Matters of 
vital interest to the lumber manufacturers of 
the South were considered at a meeting here 
last Friday of the subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association, including reports of improve- 
ment in the car shortage situation as affecting 
the lumber interests, progress toward perfecting 
a machine to grade mark lumber, and the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of lumbermen 
to consider and recommend a forestry policy 
for the lumber industry and to codperate with 
and assist in efforts to obtain forestry legisla- 
tion in Alabama. 


Particular stress was laid upon the adoption 
of a forestry policy which should be presented 
to the Alabama legislature at its meeting in 
January. It was explained that the Alabama 
law would be submitted to other southern leg- 
islatures next year, provided a satisfactory bill 
is put thru. It was urged that this law should 
be made as broad and liberal as possible. 

With respect to the forestry policy and legis- 
lation, Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, outlined some of 
the problems connected with the perpetuation 
of the nation’s timber supply and reforesta- 
tion, stating that there must be codperation of 
all interests, and that the public and the lum- 
berman should each recognize the respective 
duties and responsibilities devolving upon them 
in the reforestation movement. 


J. H. Eddy, of Birmingham, general manager 
of the Kaul Lumber Co., who served as chair- 
man of the meeting, appointed the following 
committee on forestry legislation: John L. 
Kaul, of Birmingham; J. G. McGowin, of Chap- 
man; E. F. Allison, of Bellamy; Edward A. 
Hauss, of Foshee; E. L. Moore, of River Falls. 

The discussions were more or less informal, 
being confined largely to an outline by J. E. 
Rhodes, of what the Southern Pine Association 
is doing for its members. In his presentation 
of the problems confronting the southern lum- 
ber industry, Mr. Rhodes stated that a great 
number of freight cars had been required to 
move the large potato and apple crops and other 
perishable commodities before frost set in; also 
that many cars had been required to handle 
the grain and cotton crops and farm productgs: 
He said that much of this congestion has nove. 
been removed.and that railway officials prom- 
ise a better service in the immediate future. 

Lumbermen present were informed by Mfg, 
Rhodes of the status of trade association actiyz:. 
ities, mentioning the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court holding it is unlawful for the ° 
Federal Trade Commission to continue its ‘‘ fish- 
ing expedition’’ methods in investigating as- 
sociations or corporations, but that in future 
the probers must specify just what information 
they desired to obtain, which the concern be- 
ing investigated would be required to furnish. 

Mr. Rhodes also told of the progress being 
made in perfecting a machine with which to 
mark the grade or quality of all lumber manu- 
factured by southern pine mills so as to prevent 
deception or the raising of the grade upon the 
lumber buyer. Methods of protecting southern 
pine against competing woods thru advertising 
the merits and qualities of southern pine were 
discussed. 

Steps were taken toward placing inspectors 
in New York and at other large New England 
ports to represent the association direct. It was 
stated this is made necessary to secure prompt 
and less expensive unloading. 

Efforts of the Southern Pine Association dur- 
ing the last year to relieve the housing shortage 
and to stimulate home building and home own- 
ing were set forth by Secretary-manager Rhodes, 
who told of the success of the association’s ad- 
vertising campaign and the distribution of 
hundreds of thousands of house plan books and 
other home building literature; also of the 
numerous ‘‘Own Your Home’’ exhibits con- 
ducted by the association in many parts of the 
country. 

The discussion of technical methods and busi- 
ness matters consumed much of the five hours’ 
session. Luncheon was served during the meet- 
ing, the discussions being continued around the 
table. 
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New York, Nov. 13. 
—A grandfather’s 
clock has come _ into 
the life of the New 
York Lumber Trade 
Association. It was 
the gift of the associa- 
tion members to Wil- 
liam CC. Reid, who 
piloted the New York 
organization thru the 
war period and from 
1917 to 1922 guided its 
destinies in one of the 
most successful ad- 
ministrations in the 
thirty-six years of its 





— we: “ae existence. When the 
New Yor Saty $ ’ 
Elected President grandfather’s clock 


was presented last 
Wednesday at the annual meeting in the 
Waldorf Astoria, it was as if every person 
present felt that the gift had created new 
bonds of friendship, and accepted the spirit 
in which the remembrance was bestowed as 
the starting point for bigger accomplishments 
in a wider field than the association hitherto 
has attempted. 


President Ends Splendid Administration 


Mr. Reid, in his speech of retirement, may be 
said to have fired the opening gun in the 
march to greater attainments. He empha- 
sized the need for a continuance of the unity 
and harmony that had characterized the sup- 
port given him. He told the association to 
strike only when it knew it was right and 
then to strike with all its force. He said that 
in this way the unparalleled success of all 
movements inaugurated by the New York 
lumber trade will continue. 

It is significant that the speech in present- 
ing the clock should have been made by 
Richard S. White, dean of the association 
membership as well as of the lumber trade of 
the Greater City. A former president of the 
association, Mr. White has for a number of 
years been identified with every forward step 
of the lumber industry in the city, State and 
nation. As he closed his presentation speech, 
Mr. White set the hands of the clock at 
twelve and the big gathering of lumbermen 
sat mute as the hour was chimed. The pause 
gave the members a few moments in which to 
reflect upon the accomplishments of the asso- 
ciation under Mr. Reid’s leadership and no 
doubt many had thoughts of thankfulness 
that the organization and the lumber trade 
itself have passed thru one of the most trying 
periods in the nation’s history with flying 
colors. 

New Officers Take the Reins 


Joseph F. Murphy, president of the J. F. 
Murphy Lumber Co., in accepting the office of 
president, said that he fully appreciated the 
sterling achievements of the men who had 
preceded him as the presiding officers and 
he well realized that he would have to bestir 
himself to measure up to the standard. He 
read this list of past presidents of the asso- 
ciation: Ichabod T. Williams, 1886; Charles 
A. Meigs, 1887-88; Abraham Steers, 1889-90; 
Charles H. Wilson, 1891; James Pittinger, 
1892-93; W. H. Simonson, 1894-95; John F. 
Steeves, 1896-97; Charles L. Adams, 1898-99; 
Richard 8S. White, 1900-03; James Sherlock 
Davis, 1904-09; Russell J. Perrine, 1910-16; 
William C. Reid, 1917-22. 

Edgar Burgess, the new first vice president, 
is a member of Burgess Bros., and Everett L. 
Barnard, the new second vice president, is 
with Church E. Gates & Co. Charles F. 
Fischer was retained as treasurer. 


Secretary Expects Big Accomplishments 
H. B. Coho, secretary, reported that the asso- 


ciation membership now consists of eighty re- 
tail and forty-eight wholesale firms, with 


New Yorkers Review Progress Made 
‘and Aim at Greater Achievements 


seven nonresident members, a total of 135. In Bureau in ‘selecting tim- 


part he said: 


The aim of your officers is to make your associa- 
tion a central point for information concerning 
the lumber business in the metropolitan district 
and it functions along these lines, but is capable 
of much expansion as time and resources permit. 
We expect in time, with your help, to have the best 
organized and best equipped association in the 
United States, organized on common sense and un- 
selfish lines, and it is only fair to say that the New 
York Lumber Trade Association stands very high 
today in the opinion of other industries with which 
we come in contact. 


Standardization Is Important to Trade 


Mr. Coho called attention to some of the 
more important activities of last year. Of 
the recent standardization conference, he said: 

This meeting being the most recent, perhaps 
comes more strongly to mind, first because it was a 
gathering of earnest retail dealers from all the 
eastern States, and, second, because this confer- 
ence really made a start toward uniformity, which 
will tend to standardize tolerances and place com- 
petition on a square and fair basis. The resolu- 
tions passed at this conference of eastern retailers 
were sent to the Department of Commerce as well 
as to the standardization committee appointed at 
the conference in Washington. 

Mr. Coho pointed to the association’s part 
in obtaining rules governing the delivery and 
receipt of southern pine and eastern cargoes 
at the Port of New York. 

Of the employment bureau, he said more 
than 100 applicants for jobs had been placed 
in positions during the year. ‘‘The encourage- 
ment of young people to go into the lumber 





CHARLES F. FISCHER, NEW YORK CITY; 
Reélected Treasurer 


business is important,’’ Mr. Coho said. ‘‘We 
feel that this service can be made of great 
benefit without entering into any phase of wel- 
fare work. The founding of an insurance club 
is a practical phase of the employment work 
which we commend.’’ 

Mr. Coho explained the operation of the 
‘‘eredit information’’ department and showed 
that thru it $50,000 had been collected in the 
last year. 


Timber Tests Will Establish Confidence 


He called especial attention to the timber 
tests being made at Oolumbia University, and 
said: 

No work ever undertaken by your association 
will be more far-reaching in its scope than that of 
your lumber committee in supervising the tests on 
southern pine and Douglas fir at Columbia MJni- 
versity. The history of the case is briefly this: 
Some changes having been suggested in the build- 
ing code, your lumber committee tried to find out 
how existing data had been procured and, discov- 
ering that most of it had been compiled from tests 
on selected pieces, united with the Southern Pine 
Association and the West Coast Forest Products 


bers available on the New 
York market, and has 
now in its hands compar- 
ative data which is being 
tabulated and compiled, 
and will be published, 
not to show any superi- 
ority of one species over 
another, but rather to 
give exact comparison 
grade for grade, hoping 
to place each wood on 
its proper plane, and to 
prevent foolish claims 
and contradictions, which 
tend to destroy confidence 
and help substitution. 


Mr. Coho then sug- 


gested that ‘‘your lum- 
ber committee could 





very profitably make a -. . age 
‘ “ New Yor ws 
detailed survey and re Seeretary 


port on the lumber 
business in the metropolitan district and it 
is hoped that at the next annual meeting some- 
thing of this kind may be presented, showing 
stocks on hand, amount of lumber used and 
special ways of promoting sales of wood.’’ 


Suggests Insurance Engineering Service 


The war for lower insurance rates was 
touched upon by Mr. Coho in these words: 

While your committee does not wish to inter- 
fere with your existing arrangements as to insur- 
ance, it does feel that if in the office of your asso- 
ciation a record of all your insurance were on file, 
including life insurance, that a very valuable serv- 
ice could be rendered by keeping you informed as 
to character and date of your policies, latest forms 
of contract etc. In other words, an insurance 
engineering service could be maintained which 
would check up your brokers and having no ax 
to grind, would accumulate insurance data of tre- 
mendous value. 


Association Might Widen Its Scope 


Mr. Coho emphasized the importance of keep- 
ing an eye on all laws proposed, national and 
State, because ‘‘some important idealist may at 
any time slip some law thru inimical to the 
lumber industry and of no benefit to the pub- 
lic.’? He said the association’s services are 
always available in arbitrations and that three 
very important disputes had been settled so far 
in regularly appointed meetings. 

‘*No phase of the work is so interesting and 
pleasant as the wonderful codperation we re- 
ceive from other lumber associations to whom 
we constantly apply for information,’’ the 
secretary said. ‘‘The list embraces all the na- 
tional and State organizations.’’ 

Mr. Coho commended the idea of codperative 
advertising by the associations and declared 
that the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation had made a notable success of the work. 
‘*The possibilities of Nylta as a trade mark 
are many,’’ he added. 


Retiring President Reviews Progress 


In his speech relinquishing the presidency, 
Mr. Reid said that the association is now 
‘*Getting quite venerable.’’ He continued: 


There are four essentials to the success of an 
organization of this kind. They are income, ef- 
ficient administration, competent men and definite 
objectives. In the last five years, all of these con- 
ditions have been fulfilled. At no time has the 
association called for financial support that it has 
not received it. There have always been the men 
and the means to fill any emergency. The associa- 
tion devotes itself primarily to local matters. It 
does not unnecessarily entangle itself in outside 
affairs. Therefore it has not frittered away any 
of its strength. The association is held in high 
regard by everybody with whom it comes in contact. 

We have been working a year and a half to ob- 
tain a reduction in fire insurance rates. The 
result after months was a cold turn down. We did 
not stop at that. We asked the superintendent 
of insurance for an interview. 


He said that a committee of the lumber 
industry and the insurance men should get 
together and find out whether a reclassifica- 
tion is possible. The machinery for relief is 
now in motion. 

Mr. Reid called to mind the successful set- 
tlement of the recent Brooklyn strike and the 
notable victory achieved by the association 
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in forcing the railroads to restore lighterage 
in New York harbor. 

‘*My successor will have the most hearty 
coéperation,’’ he said. ‘‘I have had splendid 
backing. The membership is absolutely loyal 
and will stand behind anything that is right. 
I have got more out of the presidency than I 
have put into it, in the breadth of view it has 
given me of our industry.’’ 


Nylta Club Is Boon to Lumber Industry 


‘‘One of the most pleasing occurrences of 
my administration,’’ said Mr. Reid, ‘‘ was the 
organization of a club. Nylta has proved a 
great boon to the lumber industry. Years ago 
lumbermen grew up in the business. Now 
young men go in as merchants. They don’t see 
the lumber cut, and think of it only as a com- 
modity. This organization is giving these 
young men a conception of the breadth of the 
industry that they could not get in any other 
way.’’ 

Frank A. Niles, president of Nylta, declared 
that the idea of the club is to bring the men 
employed in the industry together on a social 
basis, with the thought that ‘‘knowledge is 
power.’’ He said 1,462 men had attended 
lectures conducted by the club and reported 
a paid-up membership of 346. He invited all 
present to attend the annual banquet of Nylta, 
to be held Dec. 16 at the Commodore Hotel. 


Trade Changes Present Many Problems 


James Sherlock Davis, one of the past pres- 
idents, declared that the country had been 
compelled since 1914 to look upon problems of 
a broad economic character, without particular 
attention to any industry. He said: 

I believe now that we are away from the acute 
influences of the war. From now on we will find 
our troubles much less severe. Every man is back 
on his job, or should be. This association should 
be back on the job, as well. Changed conditions 
on account of the distances we must go to get 
lumber offer many problems. There has been at 
least a 50 percent change. With these changes, 
the New York Lumber Trade Association must 
grow to keep the pace. I look for its future in this 
market to be of more usefulness and more benefit. 


United Support and Harmony Urged 


J. H. Burton said the association was to be 
congratulated on the character of its leader- 
ship for the last five years and urged all mem- 
bers to join him in a pledge of hearty support 
to the incoming regime. 

R. J. Perrine, seven years president of the 
association, said he looked back upon the posi- 
tion as one that afforded wonderful opportuni- 
ties to make new friendships. Many things 
bear a price tag, he declared, but the most 
precious are not for sale. ‘‘Remember it is 
wise to say behind a man’s back only what 


we would say to his face,’’ he counseled. ‘‘In 
that way much of the unjust criticism that goes 
the rounds could be done away with. The 
degree of unity and harmony with which we 
tackle the problems in our association is going 
to be the measure of our success.’’ 


R. S. White, chairman of the nominating 
committee, recalled that Mr. Reid had con- 
sented to take the presidency five years ago 
only after much persuasion, and added: ‘‘He 
has splendidly fulfilled our predictions for 
him. He has upheld the traditions of this 
association.’’ 


President-Elect Foresees Era of Prosperity 


Said President-elect Murphy, assuming the 
gavel: 


I am deeply grateful. I gladly accept the honor. 
My predecessors in this office have been men who. 
have made the lumber trade of Greater New York 
something to be proud to be associated with. I 
would not accept this place unless I could always 
seek the advice of some of them. I feel that the 
doubtful years of the readjustment period have 
passed and that we are facing a new era of pros- 
perity. I am sure that as we enter the new year 
that we can induce the reputable and good dealers 
of the city that they are better off in this associa- 
tion. I shall endeavor to bring the retailer and 
the wholesaler closer together. A great deal of 
credit is due from this association to the whole- 
salers who have stuck for all these years. I ex- 
pect to call upon the Nylta Club for a great deal 
of assistance. 





Foresters and Woods Operators Discuss Forest 
Management Plan—Suggest Grades for Pulpwood 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Empire State Forest 
Products’ Association and the fall sessions of 
the New York section of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters and the New York State College 
of Forestry, held here Nov. 9, formed a con- 
ference of professional foresters and practical 
operators in the wood industries, particularly 
the lumber arfd paper and pulp manufacturers. 
It was one of the most important gatherings of 
the professional and business interests in for- 
estry that has been held in the history of these 
organizations. 

The conference was preceded by business 
meetings of the organizations. The Empire 
State Forest Products’ Association elected the 
following officers: 

President—Ferris J. Meigs, Santa Clara Lumber 
Co., New York City. 

Vice president—W. L. Sykes, Emporium Lumber 
Co., Conifer, N. Y. 

Treasurer—W. Clyde Sykes, Emporium Lumber 
Co., Conifer, N. Y. 

Secretary—A. B. Recknagel, Cornell Forestry 
College, Albany, N. Y. 


Directors: Chairman—George N. Ostrander, 
Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y¥.; W. _C. 
Hull, Oval Wood Dish Co., Tupper Lake, N, Y.; 
C.,L. Fisher, Fisher Forestry & sw Co., Lyons 
Falls, N. Y.; E. A. Sterling, J. D. Lacey & Co., 
New York City; D. L. Luke, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., New York City ; John N. Carlisle, North- 
ern New York Utilities ine}. Watertown, N. Y. 

The New York Section of the Society of 
American Foresters approved a report to be 
submitted at the forthcoming meeting of the 
National association in Boston. The report re- 
viewed the work of the New York section dur- 
ing the last year. 

Prof. H. C. Belyea, New York State College 
of Forestry, read a paper on the Statewide ap- 
plication of woodlot management which went 
into the subject in exhaustive detail. The pa- 
per is considered the most comprehensive study 
that has been made of the subject. The con- 
eluding paragraphs of Prof. Belyea’s paper 
follow in part: 

The absolute criterion of any scheme of manage- 
ment is not the restriction of the cutting of timber 
on any lands public or private, but in the absolute 
specification of the removal of that amount of 
timber which just balances growth and which 
leaves the forest in as high a state of productivity 
as before. While present methods of lumbering 
have not resulted in forest devastation they have 
resulted in forest deterioration both in species and 
amount and soil productivity. Unless this point 
is properly emphasized the forester is forgetting 
his duty to the public and the State. 

The enterprise of harvesting wood material is 
attended by financial hazards of severe proportions. 
The rewards of any business are its profits. So it 


is with the lumber business. Any imposed re- 
strictions which materially and unfairly increase 
the hazards of anticipated profits in lumbering 
are to be deprecated. No system of regulation or 
control can hope for success which is imposed 
wtihout the willing consent of the lumberman and 
worked out with his intelligent coéperation. The 
success of the future of forestry in America for the 
next fifty years rests, not upon mandatory regula- 
tions, but upon coéperative operations. The result 
of such ,codperation will assure a trifold result; 
the continuance of a supply of wood necessary for 
the public welfare, the permanence of a basic in- 
dustry whose lack of permanence has been and is, 
its worst feature, and the institution of a sustained 
economic policy of mutual advantage to both. 

The adapability of any scheme of silviculture on 
a wide scale rests absolutely on the simplicity of 
its conceptions. The fundamental conception here 
is a continued supply of a definite raw material 
with the accentuation on the word “continued.” 
The achievement of such result can be made by 
three very simple practices so simple as to be 
easily apprehended by all; namely: (a) Clear 
cut and plant; (b) Clear cut with sprout reproduc- 
tion; (c) Gradual removal of ripe trees on a strict 
selectional basis. If protection be called silvicul- 
ture a fourth may be added as adequate fire pro- 
tection. 

Finally, any policy of management for the State 
must be coérdinated and harmonized with similar 
schemes in adjoining States. Failure to do this 
in general or in detail will only lead to endless 
confusion and lay the foundation of failure of the 
whole forestry movement as a national issue. 


Resolutions of Joint Conference 


Two important resolutions were passed by the 
joint conference. One relates to a declaration 
of war on beavers and urges that legislation be 
passed to check the spread of the depredations 
by these animals which are menacing the for- 
ests in the northern section of the State. The 
other resolution endorsed the establishment of 
a forest products laboratory in the northeast 
section of the United States. It is understood 
that the secretary of agriculture is in favor of 
the plan. While such a laboratory would involve 
a large expenditure of money, it would be in- 
valuable to the lumbermen and the woodwork- 
ing industries which are largely concentrated in 
the East. 


At the joint meeting a working plan for 
softwoods was discussed. The plan was an out- 
growth of the recommendations on forest man- 
agement requirements for New York recently 
submitted to the Forest Service by the New 
York section of the Society of American For- 
esters. The plan was intended as a piece of 
cooperative work between the foresters and the 
industries. It was merely offered as a sugges- 
tion and a basis for a beginning, a subject for 
discussion and consideration by both sides. The 
plan is likely to become of special importance 
to the future management of forest properties 


in New York and will find much attentive con- 
sideration from foresters and lumbermen in 
other States. A report was also received from 
a special committee on legislation for forest fire 
protection. 


Sample Plan for Management 


The plan was made for Adirondack softwoods 
for a working period of ten years. Thru the 
courtesy of Finch Pruyn & Co., it was possible 
to use data gathered on a typical area of soft- 
wood land (spruce flat type) on the upper Hud- 
son watershed. The data were supplemented by 
a study of growth of spruce and balsam, follow- 
ing early cutting for saw timber on natural 
growths. The area covered was 6,000 acres. 
The land was logged in for softwoods to about 
10 inches in diameter in 1892. The standing 
timber, spruce and balsam (hardwoods not be- 
ing considered) was estimated at 145,680 cords 
and the annual growth 4,892 cords. A sum- 
mary of the proposed sample plan for the man- 
agement and cut follows: 


In the proposed plan the owning company desires 
continuous forest production, the yield (pulpwood) 
to. be periodically, not annually. But the chief 
difficulty is the cost of logging, for the cut must 
be large enough to justify that cost. Necessarily 
the period of return for a second cut on the same 
area must be longer than is desirable for the good 
of the forest. Consequently no cutting of hard- 
woods is planned for the period 1923 to 1932. A 
selection system of cutting spruce and balsam, as 
outlined by Churchill in a working plan for similar 
lands for the same company in 1912, suggests the 
marking and cutting of all trees, except for seed- 
ing, regardless of size. Those left should be sound 
and sturdy. Balsam should be cut heavily, down 
to 5 inches diameter breast high, and spruce more 
lightly, down to and including 10 inches diameter 
breast high. In marking, however, no_ rigid 
diameter limits should be observed, but conditions 
on the ground should govern choice of trees se- 
lected. <A cutting cycle of twenty years is recom- 
mended; total age at which trees are to be cut 
80 years. As the owning company requires 30,000 
cords of pulpwood annually, it is suggested that 
only part of the cut be obtained from this tract; 
the balance from other lands owned. And for the 
10-year working period, it is calculated, not more 
than 83,000 cords of spruce and balsam should be 
cut; however, the suggestion is made that a cut of 
10,000 cords be made annually for eight years and 
not resumed again until the eleventh year; then 
with a normal cut of 8,300 cords. This is declared 
to be the best way to maintain the productivity 
of the tract unimpaired. 


Discussion of Plan 


George N. Ostrander, of Finch Pruyn & Co., 
Glens Falls, speaking from the viewpoint of the 
pulp and paper interests, stated that such a 
plan might result in benefit to some owners and 
to others failure. He pointed out that an owner 
of small tracts of woodland acreage could not 
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adopt a 10-year working plan and survive while 
it might be perfectly possible for owners of 
large areas. 

Ferris J. Meigs, Santa Clara Lumber Co., 
New York City, seemed to think that the public 
interest in woodlot management as inferred by 
this plan was not in line with the financial in- 
terest of the owners. 

Prof. Ralph 8. Hosmer, of Cornell University, 
said that it ought to be perfectly practicable 
to establish some scientific plan for the man- 
agement of every lumbering job; not that the 
plan submitted must be the one, but that an 
adaptable, economically workable system could 
be established on a scientific basis which would 
benefit the owner regardless of what his lum- 
bering problems were. 

W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Co., 
Conifer, N. Y., said that the problem of man- 
agement on such a plan would come down to 
the question of ‘‘ Would it pay and can it be 
applied and how are we going about it?’’ The 
plan was finally taken under advisement by the 
lumbermen who will appoint a committee to go 
into the practical application of the idea. When 
the committee has finished its investigations, it 
will report back to the Empire State Forest 
Products’ Association and another conference 
will be held with the New York Section of the 
Society of American Foresters. 

A note of codperation was voiced by all of 
the speakers and their appreciation was ex- 


Special Committee on Water Power—C. C. Burns, 
chairman, Watertown, Y.; Franklin J. Howes, 
Rochester Gas & Light Corporation, Roghester, 
N. Y.; Elmer J. West, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Special Committee on Fire paentee—<. L. 
Fisher, chairman, Lyons Falls, N. . C. Hull, 
— Lake, N. Y.; A. B. Sidaien Albany, 


Among those in attendance were the follow- 
ing: 

H. N. Haberer, Haberer Furniture Co., Lowville, 
N. Y.; BE. Outterson; George W. Sisson, former 
president American Pulp & Paper Association and 
president A. Sherman Lumber Co., Potsdam, N. Y.; 
C. H. Guise, State college of agriculture, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Col. Hen S. Graves, dean Yale Forest 
School; George Ostrander, retiring president 
Empire State Forest Products’ Association and gen- 
eral —_ er Finch Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, 
> = ee State college of agriculture, 
Ithaca, x ¥.; < Wea wee wa president Emporium 
Lumber Co., ROR, Nelson C, Brown, New 
York State’ College "of Forestry, Syracuse, N. ¥.; 
= S. Bryant, consulting forester, Boston, Mass. ; 

. C. Hull, president Oval Wood Dish Cas Tupper 
tuex N. Y.; A. E. Fivaz, United States Forest 
Service ; Ferris J. Meigs, Santa Clara Lumber Co. ke 
New York City, and president Empire State Forest 
Products’ Association; Dr. H. Baker, secretary 
American Pulp & Paper Association, New York 
City; S. N. Spring, State college of agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y¥.; George Gilbert, Ryther & Pringle 
Co., Carthage, N. Y.; W. Clyde Sykes, general 
manager Emporium Lumber Co., and treasurer Em- 
a State Forest Products’ Association, Conifer, 

> R. Fenska, New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. E. Bentley, State 
college of agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y.; C. P. Cronk, 


Arthur E. Lane Lumber Corporation, New York 
W. Taylor, Librar 
Hoyle, 


City: €. 
Prof. BR. J. 


Bureau, Ilion, N. Y.; 


New York State College ot 











tion of the American Paper & Pulp Association, 
and is the first definite formulation of such 
trade customs for purchase of wood for the 
paper industry. As pulp wood is often pro- 
duced in this State as a part of general log- 
ging operations, the proposed grades were of 
great interest to the lumbermen in the Empire 
State Forest Products’ Association. The grades 
are as follows: 


GRADE NO. 1— 


(a) Species—Spruce, not less than 80 percent; 
balance balsam. 

(b) Sizes—Four-foot lengths, with minimum 
top diameter of 5 inches. 

(c) Trimming and piling—Sticks must be 
square-ended, with knots trimmed even 
with the body of the stick. They shall 
be piled close and straight, in accord 
with usual scaling practice. Knots over 
2 inches in diameter will not be ac- 


cepted. 
(d) Rot—No rot accepted. 


GRADE NO. 2— 


(a) Species—Spruce, not less than 60 percent; 

alance balsam. 

(b) Sizes—Four-foot lengths, with minimum 
top diameter of 4 inches. 

(c) Trimming and Piling—As in grade No. 1. 
Knots over 3 inches in diameter will 
not be accepted. 

(d) Rot—Rot shall not exceed 5 percent of 
the quantity of wood involved. No 
single stick will be accepted if contain- 
ing more than 25 percent rot. 


GRADE NO. 3— 


(a) Species—Spruce not less than 40 percent; 
balance balsam. 











MEMBERS AND GUESTS IN ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL MEETING OF EMPIRE STATE FOREST PRODUCTS’ 


pressed for the work the foresters had done in 
preparing the plan which was largely the work 
of Secretary A. B. Recknagel, of Albany. 

The special committee appointed to confer 
with the conservation commission on legislation 
for forest fire protection reported that it was 
the sense of the commission that more efficient 
enforcement of the existing statutes and better 
education in fire prevention are needed. The 
enactment of legislation providing for teaching 
forest fire prevention in the public schools of 
New York State, as is done in several other 
States, was recommended. 


Committee Appointments 


President Meigs subsequently appointed the 
following committees for the coming year: 


Legislative—George N. Ostrander, chairman, 
a Falls, N. Y.; John N. Carlisle, Watertown, 
o. es ee Elmer West, Glens Falls, N. 
“‘Transportation—W. L. Sykes, chntenen, Conifer, 
J. L. Jacobs, Tupper Lake, N. Y.; H. R. 
Bristol, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Forestry—Nelson C. Brown, chairman, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; W. C. Hull, Tupper Lake, N. Y.; « B. 8. 
Hosmer, Ithaca, N. Yy.: Stanley Sisson, Potsdam, 
N. Y.; Howard Churchill, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Finance—Rufus L. Sisson, chairman, Potsdam, 
N. Y.; David L. Luke, New York City ; Floyd L. 
Carlisle, Watertown, NY. 

Industrial—H. B. Barden, chairman, Walling- 
ford, Vt. ; Franklin F. Moon, Syracuse, N. Y.; John 
BE. Johnston, ""3 Leyden, » seg Gilbert, 
Carthage, N : John McDonald, Utica, N a a 








SYRACUSE, N. Y., NOV. 9. 


Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; Prof. A. B. Recknagel, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Prof. John W. 
Stephen, New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 


cuse, N. Y.; Mr. Burd, Gould Paper Co., Lyons 
Falls, N. Y.; E. A. Sterling, J. D. Lacey Co., New 
York City; J. R. Simmons, secretary New York 


State Forestry Association, Syracuse, N. Y.; Prof. 
H. L. Henderson, aed York State College of Fores- 
try, Syracuse, N. Y.; O. M. Porter, American Pulp 
& Paper Association, New York City; Kinne F. 
Williams, conservation commission; Wiliam S. 
Howard, superintendent New York State Forest 
Fire Service; G. A. Whipple, New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry. 


STANDARDS FOR SPRUCE PULP WOOD 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 13.—At the Joint 
meeting of the Empire State Forest Products 
Association and the New York section of the 
Society of American Foresters, it was disclosed 
in discussions that the paper manufacturers are 
following the principle of standardization as 
being worked out in the lumber industry so 
closely that it has been possible to submit to 
the pulp wood industry standard grades for 
spruce pulp wood for contract specifications for 
New York State. 

This is worked out by the suggesting of three 
grades, on which purchasers and producers of 
pulp wood can base all contracts in this State, 
and follows a series of meetings between lead- 
ers of the two groups. The grades of pulp wood 
were prepared by the New York division of the 
trade customs committee of the woodlands sec- 


ASSOCIATION, 


(b) Sizes—Four-foot lengths, with minimum 
top diameter of 3 inches. 

(c) Trimming and Piling—As in grade No. 1. 
Knots over 4 inches in diameter will 

not be accepted. 

(ad) Rot—Rot shall not exceed 10 percent of 
the quantity of wood involved. No 
single stick will be accepted if contain- 
ing more than 25 percent rot. 

Before offering these grades for discussion in 
New York State, W. S. Smith of the A. Sher- 
man Paper Co., Watertown, N. Y., discussed 
these proposed grades carefully with his com- 
mittee, and with both producers and buyers for 
New York mills. Specifications are being 
worked out carefully for other pulp wood re- 
gions of the United States. 


FLORIDA MILLWORK MAKERS MEET 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Nov. 13.—The Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association held its semi- 
annual meeting in Miami, Fla., at the Ta-Miami 
Hotel Nov. 9 and 10. It had a very successful 
meeting, with a large attendance. This is 
one of the livest State lumber associations in 
the country. It was organized a little over two 
years ago with a membership of eleven, and 
now has over two hundred members, including 
associate members. W. E. Tylander, of Fort 
Pierce, Fla., is the president, and J. P. Wil- 
liams, of Orlando, Fla., is secretary. 
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AMARILLO, TEX.,, 
Nov. 13.—The first an- 
nual convention of the 
Panhandle- Plains Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s -As- 
sociation was held in 





H. W. GALBRAITH, 
Amarillo, Tex. ; 
President 





Amarillo, Nov. 8 and 9, 
| with an attendance of 
more than 200 lumber- 

men and their wives 
from this section in addition to representatives 
of a number of jobbing concerns. 

Amarillo was selected as the permanent con- 
vention city of the association after a spirited 
fight. Canadian, Tex., and Lubbock, Tex., made 
a strenuous fight for the 1923 convention. Lub- 
bock brought its mayor and many prominent 
officials here to land the convention for that 
cit 

The name of the association was changed to 
the Plains Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
The change was made so that it would appear 
more representative of this section, as it in- 
cludes part of eastern New Mexico and western 
Oklahoma. 


It was just a few weeks ago that a number 
of Panhandle-Plains lumbermen decided that 
a regional organization should be formed. They 
met and formed a _ temporary organization. 
These men were the leaders in creating senti- 
ment for the first convention that has just 
closed here. 


Officers and directors were elected as follows: 


President—H. W. Galbraith, Galbraith-Foxworth 
Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex. 

Vice president—B. F, Tepe, White House Lum- 
ber Co., Canadian, Tex. 

Vice president—J. BD. Hill, Panhandle Lumber 
Co., Amarillo, Tex. 

Secretary-treasurer—U. N. Olver, Roberts & 
Olver, Amarillo, Tex. 

Directors—W. B. Atkins, Lubbock, Tex.; E. A. 
Morgan, Lubbock, Tex.; R. E. Horne, oe? 
Tex? PF dx Woolbridge, Plainview, Tex. ; : 
Childress, Clovis, N. M.; Fred Lyon, Clovis, nN Me: 
Charles Burrows, Canyon, Tex.; Wade Stephenson, 
Tulia, Tex.; J. L. Strickland, Branson, Colo. ; 
Charles W. Lantz, Texline, Tex.; John W. Landers, 
Dalhart, Tex.; A. A. Mayes, * Clarendon, ex, $ 
Mason Harwell, Quanah, Tex.; Roy McAllister, 
Memphis, Tex.; Charles N. igs Perryton, 
ee? Be Acs Morgan, Groom, Tex.; C. L. Gray, 
Pampa, Tex.; U. J. Warren, Tyronne, Okla.; E. 8. 
Burgess, Amarillo, Tex. 


Original directors of the tentative organiza- 
tion were elected for a second term as follows: 
Fred W. Hood, L. D. Stith, J. E. Hill, H. W. 
Galbraith, E. L. Roberts, jr., B. F. Tepe and U. 
N. Olver. The nominating committee consisted 
of G. L. Coleman and 
E. J. Pierson, of Clovis, 
N. M., and E. A. Mor- 
gan, of Lubbock, Tex., 
being appointed by 
President Galbraith. 

With crowded busi- 
ness sessions and much 











J. E. HILL, 
Amarillo, Tex. ; 
Vice President 








entertainment planned, 
the lumbermen' were 
busy during the two 
days they were here. 

Many of the visiting 
lumbermen were guests 
at the Kiwanis Club 
luncheon held Nov. 8, 
at the Amarillo Hotel. 








Two Hundred Texans in New 
Association Discuss Retail Problems 


Registration took place in the Amarillo Hotel 
lobby during the first day, Wednesday, Nov. 8. 


FIRST BUSINESS SESSION 


The convention was called to order after 
luncheon in the W. O. W. Hall. Music was 
furnished both in the hotel lobby and at the 
hall. After President Galbraith called the 
convention .to order, Dr. R. Thomsen, pastor 
of Central Presbyterian Church, of Amarillo, 
pronounced the invocation. 

President Galbraith outlined the object and 
hopes of the association, stressing particularly 
the idea of codperation in building programs. 
Such an organization would be of help in com- 
munity building, he said. 

Mayor Lon D. Marrs, a resident of Amarillo 
for more than thirty years and who came here 
when the city was only a ‘‘cow town’’ of 500 
inhabitants, delivered an inspiring address of 
welcome. He declared that the progressive 
lumber firms of Amarillo had done their part in 
making Amarillo the city that she is today. 
‘*The town is yours,’’ declared the mayor in 
closing his brief welcoming address. 

John E. Hill, general manager of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co., spoke on ‘‘Conditions that 
Confront Us,’’ and mentioned the changes that 
are taking place in the lumber industry. 

An open discussion was held following three 
minute talks on ‘‘ What Is the Most Important 
Part of Running a Lumber Yard?’’ Men on 
the program for the talks were: J. W. Hood, 
Slaton; C. R. Burrow, Canyon; R. E. Horne, 
Plainview; H. L. Coate, Texhoma; J. A. Bran- 
nen, Electra; J. L. Strickland, Branson, Colo.; 
L. D. Smith, Tucumeari; J. P. Wooldridght, 
Plainview; U. J. Warren, Tyrone, Okla. 

Fred W. Wood, of Perryton, was the topic 
leader in a discussion of ‘‘Comparative Value 
of Different Kinds of Advertising.’’ He asked 
the Amarillo dealers present why they did not 
use more space in the Amarillo dailies, and 
pointed out how newspaper advertising had 
been of inestimable value to his business. 
Several men made talks advocating codperation 
with the home newspaper. 

Jack Dionne, of Houston, said advertising 
paid if for no other reason than to ‘‘stand in 
well’’ with the newspaper editor. He declared 
that a man who didn’t have a business he 
thought enough of to advertise should quit that 
business. Mr. Dionne was very spirited and 
positive in his advocacy of using more news- 
paper space. ‘*‘The lumberman and the news- 
paper editor are the two most powerful men in 
community building,’’ he declared. 

Vivid pictures of the contented home life of 
a woman living in a home made attractive by 
the various improvements were drawn by W. W. 
Hall, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., who spoke 
in the stead of W. B. Atkins, of Lubbock. Mr. 
Hall described the sorrow that came when chil- 
dren went out from a home that had always 
been attractive. 

The session was closed by the ‘‘ Question 
Box.’’ 


ENTERTAINMENT AND SECOND DAY 


Mrs. U. N. Olver, Mrs. H. W. Galbraith, Mrs, 
L. B. Newby, Mrs. J. E. Hill, and Mrs. E. L. 
Roberts, all wives of local lumber dealers or line- 
yard men, formed a committee which looked 
after the entertainment of the women visitors. 
A party at the Fair was given Thursday. 

The Country Club banquet Wednesday night 
was a gala affair. Amarillo lumber dealers, 
who are members of the club, were hosts. E. 
L. Roberts was the toastmaster. 


A large part of the program consisted of 
extemporaneous speeches. Chaplain P. A. Simp- 
kin, of Hoo-Hoo, and Jack Dionne, of Hous- 
ton, made talks. Miss Felice Stinnet, accom- 
panied by Mrs. E. L. Roberts, sang a solo. One 
of the most enjoyable features of the evening 
was the presentation of ‘‘Sham’’ by the Lit- 
tle Theater Co. 


The secon’ day’s ses- 
sions closed with the 
election of officers late 
in the afternoon. The 
morning sessions were 
devoted almost entirely 





B. KF. TEPE, 
Canadian, Tex. ; 
Vice President 





to a discussion of the 
credit problem. G,. A. 
Thomas told of a hard 
account that he had col- 
lected. U. N. Olver spoke on ‘‘Credits.’’ 
George L. Coleman, of Canadian, followed him 
with an address on ‘‘Common Mistakes in 
Granting Credits.’’ 


‘*Collecting the Account Without Losing 
Future Business,’’ was the topic on which R. 
B. Wakefield, of Perryton, spoke. He was fol- 
lowed by E. R. Hart, of Muleshoe, with a talk 
on ‘‘Importance of Charging Interest on Open 
Account.’’ 


K. C. Childress, of Clovis, was the topic 
leader in the discussion of ‘‘ Difference Between 
Selling on Secured Instalments and Long Time 
Open Credit. Can It Be Applied to Rural 
Communities and How?’’ Short talks were 
made on this subject by various other members. 

Following a talk on ‘‘Some Hard Accounts 
I Have Collected,’’ by W. D. Tenney, D. J. 
Cassaway, of Childress, J. B. - of Amarillo, 
W. M. Crayen, of Pampa, and R. E. Cox, of 
Post, made 5-minute speeches. 


An open discussion on the whole credit and 
collection problem followed. 


The main address of the morning was made 
by Jack Dionne, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. Mr. Dionne, who al- 
ready had his audience with him thru previous 
addresses, delivered an inspiring message to the 
lumbermen. 


Following this address, the lumbermen went 
to the Amarillo Hotel, where they were guests 
of the Board of City "Development at a lunch- 
eon. 


Selection of Amarillo as a permanent meet- 
ing place and the naming of directors occupied 
part of the time of the afternoon session. Fol- 
lowing the talk by Mr. Thomas, which had been 
— for the morning, B. F. Tepe, of 

Canadian, spoke on ‘‘Vital Importance of 
Stock Turnover and Holding Down Investment.’’ 


E. H. Petty, of Amarillo, who made an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Our Competitors,’’? was followed by 
EK. A. Morgan, of Lubbock, with an address on 
“*Courtesy.’? 


The question box and 
election of officers were 
set down to follow the 
main address of the af- 
ternoon by ‘‘Parson’’ 
Simpkin, of Salt Lake 
City, chaplain of Hoo- 








U. N. OLVER, 
Amarillo, Tex. ; 
Secretary-treasurer 





Hoo. He made a great 
address of peculiar in- 
terest to lumbermen. 


CONCATENATION 


Twenty candidates 
were initiated Thurs- 
day night into Hoo-Hoo 
at a concatentation held 
in the W. O. W. Hall. 
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Transfers were made to the Amarillo chapter 
as follows: J. L. Strickland, H. E. Wilson, L. 
R. Cox, G. D. Whitsett and R. J. Cox. ‘‘Par- 
son’? Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, was in 
charge of the initiation. Those who joined in- 
clude: J. E. Hill, R. T. Wakefield, A. E. Stand- 
fer, M. W. Moore, G. C. Ferris, C. W. Anthony, 
J. W. Armstrong, B. L. Francis, G. M. Roach, 
W. D. Whidsen, C. C. Rockville, E. L. Roberts, 
jr.. U. N. Olver, R. J. McCaslin, R. B. Wake- 
field, J. E. Moore, G. A. Thomas, L. G. Pear- 


son, A. U. Morgan and C. L. Grey. 
Companies Banquet Their Representatives 


The Panhandle Lumber Co. gave a banquet 
for the managers and their wives, other guests 
and employees, at the Amarillo Hotel Thursday 
night. There were fifty-three persons present. 
J. E. Hill, general manager, was toastmaster. 

The Galbraith-Foxworth Lumber Co. gave a 
banquet at the Harvey House Thursday night 
for eighteen managers and others connected with 


the firm. H. W. Galbraith was toastmaster 
and ‘‘Parson’’ Simpkin was a special guest. 
Following the close of the convention late 
Thursday afternoon, the following Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. men left for Oklahoma City to 
attend a managers’ meeting and to hear a 
national advertising expert speak: J. B. Coe, 
manager of Amarillo yard; F. E. Teague, man- 
ager at Plainview; Gib Jackson, manager at 
Lubbock; Fred Lyon, manager at Clovis, N. 
M. All were in Amarillo for the convention. 





WOOD USING INDUSTRIES ACCEPT PLACE ON COMMITTEE 


In response to a call issued by the Associa- 
tion of Wood Using Industries, representatives 
of a dozen or more industries affiliated with 
the association met at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Wednesday to consider the question 
of representation upon the central committee 
on lumber standards which is cooperating with 
the Department of Commerce in its effort to 
bring about simplification in the lumber indus- 
try, and to discuss other matters of interest to 
the various industries represented. 


The matter was presented by President E. 
EK. Parsonage, of Moline, Ill., to the conference 
in the form of an invitation from John W. 
Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of 
the central committee on lumber standards, to 
name a representative of the wood using indus- 
tries to serve on the committee. After thoro 
discussion it was decided that President Par- 
sonage should be the association’s representa- 
tive on the committee, and that W. A. Babbitt, 
of South Bend, Ind., chairman of the associ- 
ation’s standardization committee, should head 
the consulting committee of the wood using in- 
dustries, that committee to consist of a repre- 
sentative of each of the affiliated industries. 
This action was followed by the unanimous 
adoption of the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The full utilization of every log is the 
most effective contribution which the consumers of 
wood can make to the conservation of our forest 
resources; and the appropriate and full use of 
forest products is to a considerable extent influ- 
enced by the grading of them; and the standardiza- 
tion of forest products has been undertaken as a 
national project under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Commerce; and the Association of 
Wood Using Industries has been invited to partici- 
pate in the work of the central committee on lum- 
ber standards, be it 

Resolved, That this association accept the invita- 
tion referred to, because no satisfactory standard- 
ization for forest products can be evolved without 
an understanding of the consumers’ requirements. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Other resolutions adopted 
recommend— - 

That the continuation of the industrial investi- 
gations carried on by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory is desired by the fabricators of wood and is 
necessary for the proper use of material; and that 
the association take appropriate action toward 
aiding to secure the necessary appropriations for 
carrying on the work. 


That the association urge its members to study 
their requirements, with a view to making their 
practices in fabrication conform to the principle 
that wood is not to be wasted. 


That the association continue its support of all 
agencies engaged in furthering forest permanence 
=— prevention of forest fires and by forest exten- 
sion, 


That suitable action be taken toward alleviating 
the acute shortage of skilled workmen in the wood- 
working trades. 


Speaks on Simplification 


The meeting was featured by an address by 
William A. Durgin, chief of the division of 
simplified practice, Department of Commerce, 
who stressed the need for simplification not only 
in the lumber industries but in the 160 or more 
other industries which the department is seek- 
ing to interest in the standardization program, 
‘“from milk bottles to caskets—from the cradle 
to the grave,’’ as he phrased it. He reiterated 
the desire, expressed in previous addresses before 
gatherings of lumbermen, that the industries 
should themselves initiate and carry thru a pro- 
gram of simplification, with the friendly codp- 
eration of the department, but without anything 
savoring of coercion or undue governmental 
pressure, | 


without dissent 


Technical Experts Are Heard 


C. P. Winslow, director of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, and A. T. Upson, in charge 
of the section of industrial relations, of the 
same institution, made short talks. They told 
of the field tests made by the laboratory to de- 
termine the waste of material and the incidental 
costs involved in cutting small dimension stock 
for factory use, dealing especially with the chair 
industry, and of the kiln drying, steam bend- 
ing and wood finishing tests carried on at the 
laboratory. Mr. Winslow said that he believed 
that the cutting of dimension stock is steadily 
increasing, and expressed the opinion that with- 
in another decade, more or less, the bulk of the 
hardwood lumber used in the manufacturing 
industries will be cut into dimension stock at 
the sawmills and sold to the fabricators in that 
form. Mr. Upson said that practically all the 
hardwood used in the implement and vehicle 
industries is now cut to dimension. 

Secretary-Treasurer William B. Baker pre- 
sented a brief report dealing with some of the 
activities of the association during the last year. 


Roundtable Discussion of Problems 


A number of matters of interest to the wood 
using industries were discussed in informal, 
roundtable fashion. Among these were the 
acute shortage of skilled workmen in the wood- 
working trades. A number of suggestions for 


relieving this situation were offered, among 
them, by L. M. Alexander, of Port Edwards, 
Wis., a paper manufacturer and former well- 
known lumberman, that of establishing trade 
schools, which plan he said is being successfully 
followed in his own organization. 

President Parsonage alluded to the serious 
problem created by the great difficulty experi- 
enced by hardwood manufacturers in disposing 
of their lower grades of stock, a difficulty shared 
to a lesser degree by the softwood producers. 
He said that the hardwood mills had heavy 
accumulations of the lower grades on hand 
which they were unable to move. W. A. Bab- 
bitt, of South Bend, Ind., suggested as a pos- 
sible solution the establishing by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of freight rate differ- 
entials, based upon the relative value of the 
higher and lower grades of lumber. This sug- 
gestion was received with considerable interest, 
tho it was recognized that there are difficulties 
in the way of its application. 

‘You are doing an unfair thing,’’ said 
Mr. Babbitt in the course of his remarks upon 
the general subject of standardization and the 
needs of the wood using industries, ‘‘when you 
say to the lumber manufacturers that they must 
tell you what your needs are. It is up to you 
to get your engineers to digging into your in- 
dustries to ascertain what your needs are, and 
then put them up to the lumber manufacturers 
to supply.’’ 





Rust Menaces Western Pine Industry 


The future of the western pine industry is 
threatened by the invasion of blister rust, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
regarding the future possibilities of injury as 
not less than portentous, as the western white 
and sugar pines are the principal hope of re- 
forestation in their range. There was not much 
apprehension because of the finding of two 
infected white pine trees and the subsequent 
discovery of infected gooseberry and currant 
bushes in the Puget Sound region in the latter 
part of 1921, for the pine forests west of the 
Caseades are not of much importance commer- 
cially. But rust was recently discovered at 
Revelstoke and Easton, B. C., in the pine for- 
est that extends from Canada to California, and 
this imperils the forests of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and California, endangering 
77,000,000,000 feet of the total of 98,000,000,- 
000 feet of white pine left in the United States. 

The rust has long since prevented the grow- 
ing of white pine in Europe as a forest crop. 
About twenty years ago it was introduced into 
the northeastern States thru the importation of 
diseased white pines, and already three-fourths 
of the pine trees in the New England forests 
are infected, and every infected tree is doomed. 
It has spread thru the northern States from 
Maine to Minnesota. It was discovered, as 
stated above, in the coastal region of British 
Columbia, in 1921, and now it has invaded the 
northern part of the last great stand of white 
pine. Their loss, says the Forest Service, would 
be a serious blow to the lumber and wood us- 
ing industries, for ‘‘every thousand board feet 
manufactured, irrespective of ownership, means 
an average of $13 to $16 in payrolls and sup- 
plies in the community and State.’’ This is 
about five or six times the value of the stump- 
age. 

"The eradication of the rust is considered im- 


possible, fighting it being confined to the eradi- 
cation of the gooseberry and currant bushes 
which the rust requires as an intermediate 
‘thost’’ in its cycle of propagation. Of these 
bushes there are sixty varieties in the western 
forests, and an unbroken chain of 5-needle pines 
from Canada into California. The war against 
the rust has become one of the principal activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture. It has 
about one hundred and fifty persons employed 
in different phases of the work, to say nothing 
of local codperators in various affected regions, 
and has reduced the cost of eradicating the 
‘*host’’ bushes to 35 to 40 cents an acre. 

Timber owners, Government officials and all 
interested have been invited to a conference at 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 22-23 to decide what to 
do, and it is believed that the attendance will 
be large and representative, particularly as the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
will meet at Portland during the same week. 
The conference ‘‘will have a decisive influence 
on the future of the Pacific coast pine forests 
and the pine lumber industry,’’ said Dr. E. P. 
Meinecke, pathologist, of the bureau of plant 
industry, for he believes that should the rust 
get into the Idaho forests there will be nothing 
for the lumbermen to do but to cut the timber 
as rapidly as possible in order to save the lum- 
ber before it is too late. This would naturally 
result in a widespread disturbance of the whole 
western pine industry, whether white or yel- 
low, as it will be impossible for the lumbermen 
in the immune or noninfected districts to com- 
pete with the forced, wholesale marketing, first 
of Idaho white pine, and then of other species 
as stands of them are invaded by the rust. 

SuspstTiTuTes for wooden boxes as freight 
containers were first introduced about fifteen 
years ago. 
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Cypress Men Raise Dues and Plan Their Advertising — 
Join Hardwood Institute—To Confer on Inspection 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Nov. 15.—Pensacola and 
the San Carlos Hotel, now owned by a lum- 
berman, were hosts today to the first meeting 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation ever held elsewhere than at New 
Orleans or Jacksonville. The meeting here 
was a compromise in a way for both east and 
west side millmen, who found Pensacola about 
half way between. It was a compliment, too, 
to a new member, the Weis-Patterson Lumber 
Co., which has a fine new operation located 
here. This company evidenced its apprecia- 
tion by playing the host on Thursday after- 
noon to the visitors, showing them the beau- 
ties of the city, Pensacola Harbor with its 
fortifications, naval training station, and 
conducting them over its mill operations. The 
new lumberman owner of the San Carlos 
Hotel above referred to is W. B. Harbeson, 
of DeFuniak Springs, a big southern pine 
operator who was on hand to welcome the 
cypress contingent. Mr. Harbeson bought the 
San Carlos Hotel, one of the finest hotels in 
the South, just recently, and it makes the third 
im his chain. 

The attendance was good, and only a few 
of the familiar faces were missed, among them 
being H. B. Hewes, John Bruce and John 
EK. Williams. Eleven new members’ were 
voted in at the Wednesday inorning session, 
which was the largest list of applicants in 
many years. The new members are: D, W. 
Alderman & Sons Co., Alcolu, 8. C.; Hebard 
Cypress Co., Waycross, Ga.; Lyon Pine Co., 
Odessa, Fla.; Lake Swayze Lumber Co., 
Swayze Lake, La.; Osceola Cypress Co., Os- 
ceola, Fla.; Soniat & Deblieux, Opelousas, La.; 
Standard Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla.; Weis- 
-atterson Lumber Co., Pensacola, Fla.; Wil- 
son & Cochran, Lottie, La.; Taylor County 
Lumber Co., Springdale, Fla.; Cummer 
Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Pioneers in Constructive Association Work 
The addresses of President Frederic Wil- 
bert and Secretary E. W. McKay were short 
and pithy. The president’s address follows: 
At this meeting I want, first of all, to call atten- 
tion to just how much our association has stood 
for to the industry. While our production has been 
small in comparison with other woods, we have 
always been the pioneers in constructive associa- 
tion activities and have accomplished many things. 
We must take pride in the fact that cypress has 
kept to the front and that we have always had the 
courage of our convictions and have gone out and 
done those things which would benefit and reflect 
credit not only on the association but on the 
cypress industry as a whole. The steady demand 
has shown us that our confidence in the work we 
have been doing was merited. Our advertising has 
kept us well to the front and should be maintained 
to as great an extent as possible. We are reaching 
the consumer and the retailer and developing many 
new angles in the distribution of our product. 

The committee reports, I feel confident, will 
show the interest of our members in the work of 
the association. The steady increase in work and 
the showing of our different departments will be 
reflected by these reports and suggestions and 
criticism should be freely expressed. But for the 
annual condition of “car shortage’ I think we 
could all express our gratification with business 
conditions, but the call for cars, the embargoes 
and the general conditions surrounding the ship- 
ping of our product have taken away the optimism 
we should feel. The new membership is gratify- 
ing, but there are still many manufacturers outside 
of the fold we think should be with us. We have 
kept up all our activities on the new basis of dues, 
and I think that we have demonstrated the value 
and necessity of the association. I think that the 
credit for the standing cypress has is due to the 
association and that the manufacturers not mem- 
bers should rally and help along the good work. 


Secretary Discusses Departmental Work 

Secretary McKay in his address said that 
the membership increase had not been so 
great as expected, but that the new members 
secured have all taken a great interest in as- 
sociation work and brought increase in pro- 
duction. He stressed the need of an assistant 
in the traffic department to be located at 
Jacksenville, the better to serve east side 
mills. The inspection department, he said, 


had experienced an unusual number of rein- 
spections in the last six months, which have 
made it impossible to give mills the attention 
desired. Traffic problems have been acute 
this year, and this department of the associa- 
tion under the management of E. W. Owen, 
deserves much credit, but an assistant to Mr. 
Owen is most necessary. The insurance de- 
partment has steadily increased in import- 
ance under the direction of J. R. Black. As 
to advertising, Secretary McKay thinks it 
must be maintained, but is of the opinion 
that an attempt should be made to reach 
others than consumers, for instance, archi- 
tects, contractors, sash and door manufac- 
turers. 
Vote to Increase Dues 

The report of Treasurer E. G. Swartz 
showed a deficit for probably the first time in 
seventeen years’ history of the association 
amounting to about $2,500, due to a loss of 
income following the reduction of dues from 
50 cents to 25 cents a thousand at the last 
meeting, and the inability of the association 
to avoid some expenses contracted under the 
previous budget. The annual report should 
show a surplus, it is believed. 

After considerable discussion about mini- 
mum dues, it was voted to increase the same 
from $50 to $250 a year. 

It was also unanimously voted to hire an as- 
sistant to the traffic manager who will main- 
tain headquarters at Jacksonville in order to 
better care for the east side mills. 

On behalf of the committee on shingles, J. F. 
Wigginton, chairman, reported that heavy in- 
roads are being made by substitutes backed by 
propaganda against wood shingles, and he 
thought it was up to the wood shingle manu- 
facturers to present a solid front to withstand 
legislative attacks. 

K. G. Swartz, chairman of the advertising 
committee, reported that it is its purpose to 
continue its work as in the past, so far as funds 
are available. 

In the matter of labor conditions, E. C. 
Gable reported that much southern labor has 
gone North and expressed the wish that rail- 
road rates might be favorable enough to allow 
employment of labor in getting out pulpwood 
and other waste materials for factory consump- 
tion. 

A heated discussion followed the reading of 
terms of sale adopted by the retailers in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, which it was stated protect only the buyer, 
particularly the clause saying that material 
not up to grade in the opinion of the buyer, 
should be unloaded at seller’s expense and held 
at his risk, The manufacturers present declared 
they will-not sell under such terms. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Thomas R. Kerr, head of the trade extension 
department of the association, told members 
at the afternoon session of his contact with 
consumers. His discussion of what the trade 
wants was of much interest to the manufacturers 
present. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, technical expert 
for the association, told of his continued experi- 
ments with cypress and pointed out mistakes 
that some manufacturers are making oceasion- 
ally in shipments to the trade. 

Most of the afternoon was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of an affiliation of the association with 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. Fol- 
lowing short addresses by B. F. Dulweber and 
C. H. Sherrill, of the institute, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

‘*That the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association endorse in principle the proposition 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute for 
affiliation and that details of the affiliation be 
worked out by committees from the two organ- 
izations. ’’ 

This resolution was adopted as read, but con- 


siderable discussion fol- 
lowed. It is the pur- 
pose of the resolution, 
and so understood it 
was declared, that the 
Southern Cypress Man- 
ufacturers’ Association 





E. W. McKAY, 
New Orleans, La.; 
Secretary 





joins the institute and 
pays dues on its tupelo 
and other hardwoods to 
the institute at 10 cents 
a thousand and to turn 
over bodily its cypress inspection department to 
the institute with assurance that the cost of 
inspection shall not exceed the present cost. 

On motion of C. 8S. Williams, it was voted 
that a committee of seven, including the grading 
rules committee now serving and two members 
who are shipping under 1914 rules, consider ad- 
ditions which may be necessary to present rules 
so that all manufacturers of cypress may ship 
under them, which committee was to report 
back at the Thursday morning session. 

A committee was also appointed to consider 
ways and means to protect cypress manu- 
facturers’ interests before the national com- 
mittee on standardization. Members of the 
committee are: A. T. Gerrans, Martin Hughes, 
E. C. Glenn, C. 8. Williams and C. A. Weis. 

The meeting adjourned for’ a banquet at & 
o’clock at the San Carlos Hotel. 


THURSDAY SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





PENSACOLA, FuLA., Nov. 16.—Following the 
action of Wednesday afternoon by the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, which 
voted to affiliate with the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, the association Thursday morn- 
ing passed a resolution read by Chairman A. T. 
Gerrans, that no change in rules of the cypress: 
association be made. The recommendations of 
the committee follow in full: 


That there be no change in the rules of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. It 
shall sell its lumber on its present grading rules 
and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute mem 
bers shall sell under its present rules, and inspec~ 
tion shall be made by the inspectors of the Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute under both rules. 

That the drawing up of a final set of rules, to 
be presented to the central committee as our final 
say, is a question that demands more study than 
the committee is able to give in the limited time 
at its disposal, and it recommends that the three 
members from the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, of the proposed combined commit- 
tee of cypress and hardwood manufacturers, be 
appointed to meet as soon as possible with the 
two members from the Hardwood Manufacturers” 
Institute to formulate a set of rules under which 
we as manufacturers believe we should operate. 

That these members of the combined committee 
be given full authority to act. 


Action on Proposed Hardwood Conference 


The association Thursday morning also went 
on record as opposed to the proposed conference 
said to be under way between the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
in the following resolution incorporated in a 
letter addressed to Wilson Compton,  secre- 
tary-manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The letter follows: 


We notice paragraph No. 9 of Whaley-Eaton 
Service of Nov. 11 gives the following information : 
“Standardization—The National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association has approached the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association with a 
proposal to call a conference of all hardwood in- 
terests on the subject of standardization. Mem- 
bers of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
which has been working in full coéperation with 
the Department of Commerce and the central com- 
mittee on lumber standards, will be invited to at- 
tend if the meeting is arranged. The chief idea 
of the conference is to formulate a distinct pro- 
gram for hardwood standardization, altho such 
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=e not within the purview of the original Hoover 
plan.” 


As you are undoubtedly aware, our association 
stands squarely behind the movement for stand- 
ardization of grades and thru H. B. Hewes, our 
representative on the board of governors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, we 
have undertaken to support the central committee, 
and are preparing to lay before this committee our 
grading rules with the further intention of making 
these rules as uniform as possible with like grades 
of other species of lumber. We feel that we could 
not attend, should we be invited to such a confer- 
ence as is proposed by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, feeling as we do, that the 
manufacturers are the ones to formulate and ten- 
der to the central committee the proposed rules 
governing the grades of the lumber that they 
manufacture. 

We are, however, very anxious that our antici- 
pated refusal to attend this proposed conference 
should not be misinterpreted by the Department 
of Commerce. 

We had contemplated writing direct to Mr. Hoo- 
ver on this subject, but on careful consideration 
decided to lay the matter before you, for sugges- 
tions as to our best course. 

We shall be glad to hear from you as promptly 
as possible. 


A committee, composed of C. P. Gable, Martin 
C. Hughes and P. J. Feitner, was named to 


select three Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association members to act, jointly with two 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute members, 
in arriving at an understanding as to grading 
and inspection. L. W. Gilbert, C. S. Williams 
and J. W. Tucker were selected to act for the 
cypress manufacturers. 

The budget for next year was then adopted. 
Of total association income, $70,000 is to be 
used for administration expenses, and the re- 
mainder, amounting to over $30,000 will be used 
for advertising. The budget committee elected 
is composed of E. C. Glenn, F. L. Dakin and 
C. P. Gable. 

After deciding to hold the next meeting in 
May, 1923, at New Orleans, La., adjournment 
was taken. 


OPENS WHOLESALE OFFICE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13.—E. H. Trump has 
severed his connection with the Newsome-Trump 
Co., wholesale hardwood concern, and will here- 
after operate under the name of E. H. Trump 
Lumber Co., with offices at 917 Chemical Build- 
ing. Mr. Trump was for eighteen years sales- 


man for Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., resign- 
ing from that position to form a partnership 
with I. J. Newsome in the wholesale hardwood 
business about a year ago. 


OHIO RETAILERS DISCUSS INSURANCE 


CoLtuMBus, OnI0, Nov. 14.—District No. 8 of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
met at the Chittenden Hotel Monday evening, 
Nov. 13, to hear a discussion of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Insurance Co. by Por- 
ter E. Stone, its secretary. Thirty retailers 
were present and gave their attention to the 
talk by Mr. Stone as well as the general dis- 
cussion which followed. 

Chairman A. C. Davis named a nominating 
committee, consisting of Seymour Brown and 
Howard Potter, to report at the December 
meeting when the annual election of officers will 
take place. 

Reports made by the retailers attending 
showed that the volume of business is holding up 
remarkably well, building being still brisk in 
many places. 





Proposed Forward Step for Hoo-Hoo Approved — 





The proposed program for a broader service to the lumber industry and to the public to be rendered by Hoo-Hoo, first 
suggested by the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle, Wash., as told in a recent issue of the AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN, has awakened 
enthusiastic response from many lumbermen in various parts of the country. The keynote of the proposed program is the 
suggestion that Hoo-Hoo, thru local clubs to be organized, get behind the movement for sane, practical reforestation and 
the conservation of our existing timber resources. Such a program would not necessarily exclude the furthering of other 
projects of importance to the industry. Hoo-Hoo Clubs have already been organized in a number of cities and others are 
in process of formation. The following excerpts from letters received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are supplementary to a 


yage of expressions of similar tenor appearing last week: 
£ 


! read with much interest your timely editorial on the 
prospects of a better Hoo-Hoo in connection with the stride 
made by the Seattle bunch. My impression at the Detroit 
annual was that Hoo-Hoo had a wonderful future before it, 
and that it should be loyally supported by all branches of the 
lumber industry. For some reason, either Hoo-Hoo has not 
catered to the hardwood trade, or else the hardwood trade 
has not catered to Hoo-Hoo, because that was in evidence 
at the Detroit annual, very few hardwood people being there. 
You are correct in stating that Hoo-Hoo need not be solely 
for social or entertainment purposes, but can be the means 
of eradicating friction and factionalism.—W. L. EVANS, 
Bradley Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





Hoo-Hoo failed a few years ago because it had no definite 
purpose and it is going to succeed today because it has a 
definite purpose as outlined in your editorial, which hits the 
nail on the head. It is my prediction that within the next 
few years Hoo-Hoo will be larger and better than ever 
dreamed of, working for the betterment of the lumber indus- 
try in general. | believe that Hoo-Hoo should supply speak- 
ers for Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis and other clubs and civic 
organizations to educate the public along lines more friendly 
to our industry. We should have a definite forestry policy. 
The local clubs should eliminate many of the causes for 
controversy. In other words, they will bring competitors 
together on a common footing.—B. E. FORD, manager 
American Lumber Co., Ponca City, Okla. 





I think there are great possibilities in a movement such as 
suggested, if properly managed, which is the secret of the 
whole thing. If it deteriorates into merely a social ‘“‘booze 
fest’”’ it would be a waste of time to rejuvenate it. It looks 
as tho the right kind of men have hold of it to make a power- 
ful body out of the order.—F. R. WATKINS, manager yard 
sales, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





Seattle lumbermen are to be commended for the proposal 
to make Hoo-Hoo a really practical and vital institution of 
definite value to lumbermen and the public. The idea if 
properly nurtured and represented should develop into a 
valuable medium of education both to all classes of lumber 
interests and the public generally. This idea, however, must 
be national in its scope and include representative men from 
all branches of the industry. There is no mention made as 
to how the program is to be financed. | doubt if dues will 
carry it to the desired extent of an actual service. Estab- 
lishment of a bureau to centralize and broadcast information 
and publicity must come in due time. Forestry is only one 
problem of many, and Hoo-Hoo is entering a huge new field 
of practical work. Lumber concerns, as organizations, might 
be invited to buy memberships and in return receive the 
benefit of some actual service emanating from the bureau, 
thus creating a source of revenue to carry on the work. 
Thru monthly, or more frequent, bulletins pertaining to 
forestry and other lumber problems, local Hoo-Hoo clubs will 
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have a definite reason for existing and holding frequent 
meetings. We must all agree that Hoo-Hoo, to live a 
healthy life, must have a more serious and practical function 
in present day affairs that that of being a mere social 
organization.—FRANK R. PRINCE, Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
Bend, Ore. ° 





| have read with interest the news story concerning the 
action taken by the Seattle Hoo-Hoo and your editorial on 
same. | think this idea of having Hoo-Hoo clubs in the 
different centers is a very fine one. |! believe that this kind 
of a club would be the means of getting the different branches 
of the lumber industry more closely together. We have tried 
a time or two to organize something on this order here but 
have never been successful and the way the things are now 
the retailers have their meetings and the wholesalers have 
theirs. We, of course, get good out of these meetings, but 
if all branches get combined | am sure everyone would get 
much more benefit out of it, and | hope that this Hoo-Hoo 
club idea will spread to the other lumber centers.—E. G. 
McLEAN, secretary Buschow Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





| believe the influence of Hoo-Hoo has done more to pro- 
mote friendship and sociability than any other agency. Hoo- 
Hoo should be the foundation of friendship and sociability of 
all lumbermen. All associations whether national, state or 
local, should give their first allegiance to Hoo-Hoo, for they 
all need the support of the lumber interest generally. No 
set of manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers can succeed 
alone. It is when certain groups can not agree that Hoo-Hoo 
can be counted upon for the friendship and sociability so 
necessary in the lumber industry.—W. E. McCLUNG, New- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





| am not so sure of the practicability of working up much 
enthusiasm on the part of the general membership of Hoo- 
Hoo over the forestry problem. It is advisable, and it might 
prove of practical value, to have the members worked up to 
show a real interest in forestry. However, the members who 
will show the keenest interest are those who are most vitally 
interested, and those are the men who are actively operating, 
who own timber and who are already devoting time and 
thought and activity thru other local and national associa- 
tions. However, it is a fact that the more people we can 
get interested in the problems of reforestation and those 
allied with it, the more quickly the general public will come 
to a sense of its own responsibility.—A. W. LAIRD, Potlatch 
Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho. 





| feel that the tenets of Hoo-Hoo are basically great. Yet 
any organization must do a constructive work to long exist. 
Nothing could be finer than that the organization which 
would put a soul into the lumber industry should in a prac- 
tical way help perpetuate it. Hoo-Hoo has taken a broad 
stand, and one that will call for the best that is In it.— 
JOHN H. COATES, Moberly, Mo. 
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_WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN 








Nov. 20-21—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual. 


Nov. 20-21—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual 
meeting of board of directors, 


Nov, 21—California Redwood Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 21-22—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Ventura Hotel, Ashland, Ky. Third district 
meeting. 


Nov. 22—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Special 
meeting. 


Nov. 22-23—White Pine Blister Rust Conference, 
Portland, Ore. 


Nov. 23-25—Western Planing Mill and Woodwork- 
ing Congress, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Nov. 24-25—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Nov. 28—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual, 


Dec, 4—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Merchants’ 
Club, Baltimore, Md. Annual, 


Dec. 5—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, St. Anthony Commercial Club, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 5-6—National Veneer and Panel Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 


Dec. 6-7—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. Joint 
meeting. 


Dec. 6-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual. 


Dec. 7-8—Sixth Shingle Congress, Washington Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Dec. 11—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual, 


Dec. 12—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, 
Ind. Annual. 


Dec. 14—North Carolina Pine Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly. 


Dec. 27-29—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Jan. 15-17—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 


Jan, 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
os Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind, An- 
nual, 

Jan, 18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Vandalia, Ill. Annual. 


Jan. 24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual. 


Jan, 24-25—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan, 24-26—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Windsor, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. An- 
nual, | 

Jan, 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual, 


Jan, 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo, Annual. 


Jan, 25-26—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual. 


Jan. 380-31-Feb. 1—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual. 


Jan. 80-31-Feb. 1.—Southern Forestry Congress, 
Montgomery, Ala. Annual. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 

Jan. 81-Feb. 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa, Annual. 
Feb. 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. !4-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 

sociation, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. An- 

Feb. 21-23—Illinois Lumber Merchants’: Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

March 21-22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

March 24-31—“Own Your Home” Exposition, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. Annual. 

April 10-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


DATE FOR MICHIGAN RETAILERS 

LANSING, Micu., Nov. 11.—Secretary W. J. 
Barclay, of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, this city, announces that at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
association it was decided to hold the next 
annual convention at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, on Jan. 31, Feb. 1 and 2, 1923. 


WESTERN RETAILERS’ CONVENTION 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 11.—Formal announce- 
ment has been sent out by Secretary A. L. Por- 
ter, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, this city, that the annual meeting of the 
association will be held in Spokane on Feb. 14, 
15, 16 and 17, 1923. In a letter of invitation, 
Secretary Porter states that tentative plans are 
to have on the speaking program a prominent 
western retailer of international fame who will 
forecast retail business prospects. Also, a man- 
ufacturer who has devoted much of his time to 
improvement in the distribution of lumber has 
been invited to address the convention and he 
is expected to advance some tangible plan for 
increasing the demand for lumber. Mr. Por- 
ter indicates that there will be little oratory at 
the convention but rather much discussion of 
the multitudinous problems facing the retailer, 
and in order to make that part of the program 
interesting and helpful, all retailers are invited 
to send in suggestions for subjects to be dis- 
cussed. While there will be plenty of time for 
business, the entertainment will not be lost 
sight of and among the features will be a show 
hurlesquing the retail lumber business, to be 
put on by the local lumbermen’s club. 


KEYSTONE ANNUAL AND BANQUET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 13.—Advices_re- 
ceived from J. Frederick Martin, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
this city, are that the annual convention will be 
eld in Philadelphia, at the Bellevue-Stratford 
ITotel,-on Jan. 25 and 26, 1923. The annual 
hanguet will be held in the ballroom of the 
hotel on the evening of Jan. 25. 


PREPARING SOUTHWESTERN PROGRAM 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 13.—The offices of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
here, advise that the annual convention of the 
association will be held in Kansas City, at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, on Jan. 24, 25 and 26, 1923. 
The program is in process of preparation. 
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WESTERN WOODWORKERS’ CONGRESS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 11.—A very interest- 
ing and extensive tentative program has been 
arranged for the Western Planing Mill & 
Woodworking Congress to be held at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., on Nov. 23, 24 
and 25. After the address of welcome on 
Thursday morning, C. D. LeMaster, manager 
of the San Joaquin Mill Owners’ Association, 
resno, Calif., will tell of the objects of the 
congress. He will be followed by a talk on 
kiln drying by C. L. Hill, in charge of the 
office of forest products, San Francisco, Calif. 

The session for Thursday afternoon and Fri- 
day and Saturday will be devoted to timely 
talks by well known men in the millwork in- 
dustry. Each will be limited as to the length 
of time he will take and will be followed by 
discussions led by other prominent millwork 
men. Among the subjects to be considered are 
‘‘How Can We Interest Young Men in the 
Planing Mill Business;’’ ‘‘Foremanship Train- 
ing;’’ ‘*Apprenticeship Training;’’ ‘‘ Veneer 
Manufacture and Drying;’’ ‘‘Value of Time 
Studies;’’ ‘Tribulations of Small Planing 
Mills; ’’ ‘Overhead, What Is It?’’ ‘‘Shop Lum- 
ber;’’ ‘Full Mill Bid;’’ ‘‘Industrial Rela- 
tions;’’ ‘Cabinet Work.’’ 

The committees appointed at the first day’s 
session will report Friday afternoon and organ- 


ization will be effected and officers elected. This 
will be followed by a banquet in the evening. 
Among the subjects to be considered at the 
Saturday morning session are ‘‘ Value of Ade- 
quate Working Conditions in the Planing Mill’’ 
and ‘‘Primeless Putty.’’ These talks will be 
followed by moving pictures showing lumber- 
ing operations connected with various western 
woods. C. D. LeMaster, of Fresno, Calif., is 
acting president and George M. Cornwall, Port- 
land, Ore., acting secretary of the congress. 
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CHANGE ILLINOIS HEADQUARTERS 


Officials of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ 
Association announce that the annual conven- 
tion will be held as usual in Chicago on Feb. 21, 
22, and 23, 1923, at the Congress Hotel. It 
will be noted that the convention headquarters 
have been changed from the Sherman, as in the 
past, to the Congress Hotel and at the latter 
better and larger facilities will be offered the 
usual host of supply manufacturers and others 
who have annually made exhibits of their prod- 
ucts at the conventions. 


BALTIMORE EXCHANGE PROSPECTS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 13.—At the monthly 
meeting of the managing committee of the Lum- 
ber Exchange, which was held last Monday af- 
ternoon, arrangements for the annual meeting 
of the exchange, to be held Monday evening, 
Dee. 4, at the Merchants’ Club, were discussed, 
and it was decided to follow the usual custom 
and hold a banquet. There is some possibility 
that the exchange may at this meeting elect a 
chief inspector in place of J. G. Creamer, who 
died some months ago, tho the difficulty of 
finding a man in all respects equipped for the 
position is recognized. ‘ 


NORTHWEST HARDWOOD PLANS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 15.—The North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
will have its annual meeting Tuesday, Dec. 5, 
at the St. Anthony Commercial Club in this city. 
The meeting at 2 p. m. will be followed by 
the annual banquet in the club dining rooms. 
Guests will be invited by the association. The 
program is in charge of a committee consist- 
ing of R. F. Dunean, Payson Smith and T, T. 
Jones. 


VENEER AND PANEL ANNUAL 


Call has been issued for the annual meeting 
of the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, which will be held in Chicago at 
the Auditorium Hotel on Dec. 5 and 6. The 
association with this meeting will close its 
first year following the reorganization of last 
winter. 

The program as announced by M. Wulpi, 
commissioner, will be preceded on Monday, Dec. 
4, by a cost men’s meeting called by Cost 
Engineer H. D. Potter and work will cover 
showings and plans for veneer costs and best 
methods to be employed. 

The quarter oak group will meet on Wednes- 
day afternoon for reports of officers and that 
on ‘‘costing’’ by W. W. Knight. Mr. Potter 
will also address the group on ‘‘Our Cost Effort 
with Veneer Members.’’ The annual banquet 
will be held Tuesday evening and Douglas Mal- 
loch, Lumberman Poet, of the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN, Chicago, will give one of his char- 
acteristically humorous talks. 

The program for the parent organization will 
begin Tuesday morning with the reports of the 
commissioner and other officers followed by ad- 
dresses and reports by C. B. Allen and J. M. 
Pritchard, secretary of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, E. V. Knight, Benjamin 
W. Lord, H. D. Potter, F. B. Ward, president of 
the plywood manufacturers’ group, H. J. Bar- 
nard, president of the quarter oak group. These 
will be followed by roundtable discussions and 
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by talks on market topics. ; Officers will then 
be elected for 1923. 

The plywood group will hold its eighteenth 
meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoon 
and aside from the usual reports from the 
commissioner and other officers, there will be 
addresses by Earl Morrison on "¢¢Our Plywood 
Industry;’’ by F. L. Zaug on ‘‘The Value of 
our Plywood Monthly Barometer.’’ Election 
of officers will conclude the meetings of this 
group. - - 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 


NorFrouk, VA., Nov. 13.—Secretary John M. 
Gibbs, of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
this city, announces that the regular monthly 
meeting of the organization will be held in 
Norfolk on Dec. 14 at the Monticello Hotel. 
Matters of importance relating to standardiza- 
tion, inspection and cost accounting will be dis- 
cussed. 
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BIGGER-BETTER SHINGLE CONGRESS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 11.—From the head- 
quarters of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the word has 
gone forth that the 1922 Shingle Congress, 
which will be held in Seattle, Dec. 7 and 8, will 
be bigger and better this year—‘‘ just as your 
shingles ought to be.’’ 

One of the big features is set forth in the 
statement that the program will be exclusively 
a Pacific coast product, with speakers hailing 
all the way from Los Angeles, Calif., to Van- 
couver, B. C. In the words of R. 8. Whiting, 
secretary, they have agreed to attend and tell 
the shingle men, as usual, what is happening 
to the product, how the manufacturers should 
conduct their business, and all the rest of it. 

Having in mind the effective campaign in 
California, the management of the congress is 
using all its influence to attract talent from 
that State. In particular, a strong effort is 
being made to induce Peter B. Kyne, creator 
of ‘‘Cappy Ricks,’’ to enlighten the gathering. 
Also, A. J. Russell, manager of the Santa Fe 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, familiarly known as 
‘“Gus,’’ will be on hand to tell the shingle 
men how a $200,000 campaign can be put thru 
successfully on $20,000. From Portland, Ore., 
E. T. Allen is coming to talk on the forestry 
problem in its relation to the red cedar shingle 
industry. 

There will be a_ representative delegation 
from British Columbia, with places on the pro- 
gram reserved for able speakers from that part 
of the west Coast country. 


MID-CONTINENT RETAILERS ORGANIZE 

Tusa, OKLA., Nov. 13.—Feeling that prob- 
lems of the dealers in the oil fields are some- 
what different from those encountered in the 
general retail lumber business for the reason 
that in some sections of the oil fields dealers 
are overstocked with lumber and timbers for 
which there is no demand, owing to the fact 
that the oil supplies have played out, and also 
because of the necessity for closely serutiniz- 
ing credits—a proposition which confronts every 
dealer in the oil territory—there was organ- 
ized in Oklahoma City on Nov. 3 the Mid-Conti- 
nent Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association which 
will be composed of lumber firms and individ- 
uals operating in the oil fields of Oklahoma and 


Kansas. It is not the intention to conflict in 
any way with the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, but rather to codperate with it. 


Primarily the object of the new association 
is ‘‘to promote better relations between the 
purchasers and sellers of lumber in the trade 


territory of the members of the association’’ 
and ‘‘to find ways and means to eliminate 
waste in the handling of overstocks and sales 


service;’’ also ‘‘to promote better understand- 
ing among members and the manufacturers of 
forest products of the requirements of the trade 
in grades and stocks and to eliminate needless 
eredit lists and improve the conditions in the 
conduct of business.’’ 

Officers and directors were elected as follows: 

President—Harry Cragin, 
Co., Ponca City, Okla. 


Vice president—H. F. 
ber Co.. Newkirk, Okla. 


Harry Cragin Lumber 


Hufbauer, Hufbauer Lum- 


Treasurer—C, A. Talcott, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Secretary—O. L. Curd, Producers Lumber Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Directors—W. A. Kidd, Kidd Lumber Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Kenneth Hudson, of Ardmore, 
Okla.; F. O. Bronson, Rock Island Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan.; Arthur Catlett, Hope Lumber Co., 
Muskogee, Okla.; J. S. Gibbs, Osage Rig & Reel 
Lumber Association, Pawhuska, Okla.; R. 
Baughman, American Lumber Co., Ponca City, 
Okla.; J. E. Van Sant, Sun Lumber Co., Okmul- 
gee, Okla.; C. M. Robinson, Weleetka Lumber Co., 
Weleetka, Okla.; C. H. Dierks, C. H. Dierks Lum- 
ber Co., Tulsa, Okla; J. M. Mathews, Okmulgee 
Lumber Co., Okmulgee, Okla.; C. J. Mead, W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; O. K. 
Spurrier, Spurrier Lumber Co., Guthrie, Okla. ; 
John W. Briggs, Briggs Lumber Co., Drumright, 

kla. 


HOO-HOO CONFERS HONORS 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15.—Announcement of 
the following appointments was made today 
by Henry R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer 
of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo: 

Henry Faull, Hammond Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to be Vicegerent Snark of the San 
Francisco Bay district, to succeed Homer B. Maris. 
Mr. Faull has appointed the following officers to 
act with him: Senior Hoo-Hoo, Carroll Fawcett; 


Junior Hoo-Hoo, Al Nolan; Bojum, William 
Woods; Scrivenoter, C. W. Muller; Arcanoper, 
William Russell; Gurdon, B. E. Ryan. A concate- 


nation will be held in December. 
S. W. Morrison, State Counsellor for Utah. 
Fred C. Hamilton, Hamilton Lumber Co., San 
Diego, Calif., Vicegerent Snark, San Diego district, 
succecding O. S. King. 


Curtis Williams, Los Angeles, Calif., Vicegerent 
Snark, Los Angeles district, to succeed David 





JOHN W. BLODGETT, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.; 
Life Member of Hoo-Hoo 
Woodhead, who has served two years. Mr. Wil- 


executive committee for 
as Snark, and he has 


liams, as chairman of the 
the district, will also serve 


selected the following aids: Senior Hoo-Hoo, Phil 
B. Hart; Junior Hoo-Hoo, B. W. Byrne; Bojum, 
James: M. Chase; Jabberwock, C. S. Estes; Arcan- 


oper, B. W. Bookstaver ; 
nier; Custocatian, EK. 8. 


Scrivenoter, Floyd Der- 
Houghton. 


Henry Fuller, Fuller Lumber Co., Lodi, Calif., 
Vicegerent Snark of Sacramento Valley district, 
re appointed. 

. Brown, McPhee & MeGinnity Co., Denver, 


Vic cege ‘rent Snark for ¢ ‘olorade. 
National’s President Becomes Life Member 
John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


is now a life member of Hoo-Hoo. Mr. 
Blodgett is president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and one of the 
leading lumbermen of the country. He _ be- 
came «a member of the order at the recent 
concatenation and dinner held at Grand 
Rapids, and his membership was brought back 
to wage irters here by Secretary-Treasurer 
Henry Isherwood, who attended that meet- 
ing. Poerd Mr. Isherwood: 

Ifoo-Ifoo is honored by this entry into its ranks 
of members of such an outstanding figure as John 
W. Blodgett in the great industry which the order 
is so zealously trying to serve, and it is evidence 
that the fundamentals of Hoo-Hoo appeal to those 
who have the welfare of the order at heart. The 
order is further honored in the membership of 
Mr. Blodgett, as Hoo-Hoo is the first and only 
secret organization that he has held a member- 
ship in. 


More than thirty applications for member- 
ship, including reinstatements, have been made 
for the concatenation to be held by Hoo-Hoo 
of Minneapolis next Wednesday evening. 
The concatenation will be held in the West 
Hotel, and will be preceded by a dinner. Ted 
T. Jones, State Counsellor for Minnesota, is 
in charge of the affair. 


PLAN FOR APPROACHING ANNUAL 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 13.—The directors of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association held a 
meeting recently in Ottawa and decided to seek 
incorporation under Dominion charter. Arrange- 
ments were also discussed and advanced to a 
considerable extent for the holding of the fif- 
teenth annual convention of the association at 
the new Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, on Jan. 
24 and 25. The directors discussed the move- 
ment in the United State in connection with 
standard sizes and grades of lumber but took 
no action thereon. 


TO MANAGE RETAIL ASSOCIATION 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Nov. 
nant, who was offered the position of secre- 
tary-manager of the new California Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, has finally decided to 
take the management of the Los Angeles Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. This association is 
comprised of about sixty retail lumber firms 
doing business in Los Angeles territory. Mr. 
Tennant called on friends here during the week. 


WOULD FEDERATE LUMBER GROUPS 


A federation of lumber trade associations 
which would harmonize movements for the com- 
mon good was advocated by Joseph E. Davies, 
of Washington, D. C., counsel for the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, in an address 
delivered last Thursday at a luncheon-meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
Mr. Davies said in urging such a federation 
he in no wise belittled the constructive efforts 
of the various associations now in existence, but 
there was not the inter-group codperation that 
there should be. The manufacturers’ associa- 
tions hold the manufacturers’ interests princi- 
pally at heart and, while they will and do codper- 
ate with associations representing the other 
branches of the industry, such ecodperation is 
confined within certain limits. The wholesalers’ 
and retailers’ associations do likewise, and no 
real ‘‘team work’’ is possible until some sort 
of federation of lumber associations is organ- 
ized, he declared. 

For instance, Mr. Davies continued, manufac- 
turers’ associations have for a long time been 
engaged in trade extension work. Why should 
that be exclusively the manufacturers’ job? he 
asked. When trade promotion benefits whole- 
salers and retailers equally as much as it does 
the manufacturers, why should they not join in 
this work? Why should the wholesalers be alone 
in spreading the arbitration gospel, when the 
other two branches are as vitally interested? 
Conservation of forests, he stated, is not a prob- 
lem for manufacturers only, but they are largely 
left to handle that difficult question, when other 
lumbermen also should participate. The same 
with inspection. Instead of a number of differ- 
ent sets of grading rules and inspection services, 
there should be only one great system, super- 
vised by one agency. 

Such divisions of work of commor interest 
cause nothing but duplication of effort and 
waste, Mr. Davies stated. These problems and 
services affeet the entire lumber industry and 
should therefore be shared in by all on the 
same basis. But this is impossible under the 
present organization of the trade. Only a fed- 
eration of associations, which could thru one 
central agency work for the common good, 
could undertake such a task. And the organiza 
tion of such a federation, Mr. Davies thought, 
would be the greatest achievement in the coun- 
try’s industrial history. 

L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Amer 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, also ad 
dressed the gathering on the plans and policies 
of that organization. Frank H. Burnaby, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 

eago, also spoke briefly, in introducing 
speakers. 
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Producing West Virginia Hardwoods 


‘*Hardwood timber does not grow on paved streets,’’ was the sententious 
observation made to his sons by a West Virginia lumberman, whose father 
before him and whose sons with him have been engaged for many years 
in producing hardwood lumber on a large scale. The great variety of hard- 
woods produced in West Virginia, including as it does all those growing 
in merchantable stands in America, is matched by the difficulties met with 


in making them available for the many uses to which they are put. 


Hardwood forests differ from softwood forests in that the latter com- 
monly comprise few species and varieties; the habit of most species of 
softwoods being to grow in solid stands. Hardwoods, however, appear to 
mix indiscriminately; and tho clumps of a single species are common in all 
hardwood forests, it is not unusual to find in close proximity indivdual 
trees and small groups of all the varieties. Hardwood trees are of a sociable 
nature; whereas, the softwoods appear to be more clannish, choosing to 


associate with their own kind only. 


While this great variety of species on a given area, causes the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber to be attended with special difficulties and prob- 
lems, it has advantages to the selling branch of hardwood manufacture. 
Each of the American hardwoods may be said to have a character so dis- 


tinctive as to allow of no substitution in its more special uses. And 
yet many of the hardwoods have certain qualities in common that make 
them rivals in publie favor. As a consequence these woods overlap 
and meet again in the fields of consumption as they are associated in 
the fields of production. 

In utilization the hardwoods are commonly 
associated, one variety of hardwood being 
used for one part of a machine, an implement 
or a piece of furniture; one kind being used 
for the finish of one room and another species 
being used for another. Nowadays, in fact, 
it is quite the fashion to have in a single room 
chairs and other pieces of furniture of differ- 
ent species of hardwood. 

It is a fact worth observing that products 
of the hardwood forest are most intimately 
connected with the lives of the people. Their 
furniture, as well as the interior finish and 
floors of their homes are almost exclusively of 
hardwoods. Only a moment’s thought brings 
to mind an appreciation of the value of the con- 
tribution made by hardwoods to the comfort 
and beauty of the modern American home. It 
is also a splendid tribute to the hardwood 
manufacturing industry that its finest prod- 
ucts in their most beautiful forms are still 
within the reach of persons of moderate means. 
Nobody need be without beautiful furniture 
made from American hardwoods. 

To name the hardwoods transformed into 
lumber in West Virginia is merely to catalog 
all the American hardwoods: Maple, Birch, 
Beech, Cherry, Chestnut, Oak, Poplar, Ash, 
Basswood, Walnut, Hickory, Gum, and Locust, 
with considerable amount of Sycamore, But- 
ternut (White walnut) and other varieties in smaller amounts. Owing 
to the intermixture of numerous species, the West Virginia lumber 
manufacturers whose names appear in connection with this article are 
enabled, in fact compelled, to produce several kinds of hardwood lum- 
ber during each day’s run. Fortunately, also, the growth in their 
forests is pretty well preportioned to the demand of manufacturing 
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Abundance of Air-Dried Hardwoods Means Quick Shipment 


consumers. Hard maple, oak, chestnut, poplar, birch and beech pre- 
dominate; but they have ash, basswood and hickory coming thru in 
ample quantities to meet current demands. 

It is well known that environment—the combination of climate, tem- 
perature, exposure, weather—determines the 
character of forests as it determines the 
character of people. West Virginia is a 
mountainous State, and being situated mid- 
way north and south, it has the happy com- 
bination of latitude and variety of altitude 
that affords climate and situation suited to 
the best development of every variety of 
hardwood. The West Virginia woodsman 
ean tell in a moment exactly in what situa- 
tion will be found the finest trees of each 
variety, and by natural processes the trees 
have grown and thriven where conditions are 
most favorable to their finest development. 

Lumbering has been carried on in West 
Virginia over a very long period; the example 
of father, son and grandson alluded to in 
the opening lines, being typical of operators 
in this great State. These millmen know 
hardwoods as few men know them, and they 
know West Virginia hardwoods as no other 
men know them. Their mills and their 
manufacturing and selling methods and 
policies are the embodiment of the practical 
experience of generations of West Virginia 
lumbermen. 

West Virginia is rich, not alone in hard- 
wood timber, but in other valuable natural 
resources. It is a great coal mining State, 
a fact of which thousands of people became 
aware during the recent strike when its fields supplied for many months 
a very large part of the coal consumed. The State is rich also in natural 
gas and in oil. It is a very large producer of glass and of clay products. 
All this development has a direct relation to one phase of the lumber 
industry; that is, transportation. West Virginia hardwood lumber mills 
already referred to and listed below are either located upon or have 
direct connections with great railroad trunk lines, and their shipping 
facilities are unsurpassed. All the great industries look to West 
Virginia for supplies of raw materials and manufactured products; 
and as a result the transportation route between the forests of West 
Virginia and the hardwood consuming centers of the country are 
kept open. Delivery is as nearly assured as is humanly possible. 

Lumbering goes on in West Virginia thruout the year; all species 
of American hardwoods are at these mills being piled up in vast 
quantities for long periods of air drying. Accompanying illustra- 
tions suggest, and they can only suggest, the facilities of manufac- 
ture and of storage which make these mills appreciated by users of 
hardwood lumber as an unfailing source of supply for hardwoods 
of all varieties and of every class of stock. Whether it be millions 
of feet of oak, or hard maple, or birch for flooring or finish, or 
quantities of hickory for vehicle and wheel manufacture, the want 
can be supplied at these mills. Oak of the finest grain and texture 
for the making of elegant furniture and of the strongest fiber for 
farm implement and vehicle manufacture may be got from the same 
mills that produce ash, elm, chestnut and poplar as well as other 
woods used by the same or a different class of purchasers. 

The following thirteen hardwood lumber manufacturing concerns 
have large holdings in the heart of West Virginia’s finest hardwood 
region. They are operating about twenty-five modern band mills, 
cutting more than a million feet of miscellaneous hardwoods daily. 
They are situated on or have direct connections with the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, the 
Virginian and the Pennsylvania railroads, thus being provided with 
unequaled manufacturing and transportation facilities. To buyers 
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of hardwoods they offer every kind of American hardwood in all the 
grades and varieties of stock demanded by modern trade and industry. 
Combined with their material facilities are a knowledge and an experience 
that have proved invaluable to their customers in all hardwood con- 


suming and distributing centers. 


The mills referred to are: Rockeastle Lumber Co., Huntington, W. 
Va.; Sun Lumber Co., Weston, W. Va.; Smoot Lumber Co., Cowen, 








W. Va.; W. C. Barlett Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va.; Wilderness 
Lumber Co., Nallen, W. Va.; Birch Valley Lumber Co., Tioga, W. Va.; 
Ralph H. Ely, Buckhannon, W. Va.; Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., 
Penn Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; West Virginia Timber Co., Orange, 


Va.; Croft Lumber Co., Alexander, W. Va.; Eakin Lumber Co., Weston, 


W. Va.; Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va., and Pardee & 
Curtin Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 








A NARROW RIVER BOTTOM, WITH MOUNTAINS IN THE BACKGROUND—TYPICAL LOCATION OF WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOOL 


LUMBER MANUFACTURING PLANT 





INTRODUCES IMPROVED SALES PLAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 14.—With the ob- 
ject of introducing an improved merchandising 
method which, it is stated, will materially in- 
erease the cash sales of the retail lumbermen, 
the Lumbermen’s Finance Corporation has been 
incorporated here by a group of prominent 
Minneapolis men, and has opened temporary 
offices at 230 Walker Building. 

The great need at the present time is homes, 
but it takes more than a few hundred dollars 
to erect even a modest home. Heretofore, no 
one has made it possible for the retail lumber- 
man to obtain sufficient capital so that he could 
sell every family who should have a home, and 
allow the family to repay him over a term of 
years. To attempt to do so would mean that in 
a short time the retailer would have his entire 
capital, the funds in the local banks and in the 
hands of local investors, tied up. Still, the 
trend of the present day is toward the ‘‘ partial 
payment’’ idea, and the problem for the lum- 
berman is how to satisfy the demand for homes, 
keep his own business flourishing and keep his 
stock turning over on a limited amount of cap- 
ital. Some method must be found and the 
answer to ail methods is the same—money to 
build homes. The plan of these Minneapolis 
men, therefore, is to supply this need, and since 
sufficient funds in most cases can not be ob- 
tained locally, they have secured them elsewhere. 
Since they must be employed and, in order to 
make their plan a success, volume must be ob- 
tained, they have endeavored to attain it in 
two ways; first, by reducing expense to the 
borrower by doing a very large business, and 
second, to obtain the codperation of the retail 
lumberman by offering him increased sales and 
profits at no cost to himself. The Lumbermen’s 
Finance Corporation believes that by making it 
possible for many people to own their own 
home it is offering the lumberman a splendid 
opportunity by him joining in with this plan 
to increase his business and his turnover, at 
a lower amount of invested capital. 


The sponsors of this improved merchandis- 
ing method are all men of responsibility and 
of wide and long experience in the lumber and 
mortgage business. Ernest F. Smith, president 
of the Lumbermen’s Finance Corporation, has 
for the last twenty years been president of the 
Hennepin Lumber Co., one of the pioneers in 
selling lumber and millwork to the home owner, 
taking a mortgage in payment therefor, pay- 
able in small monthly instalments. T. A. 
Jamieson and George E. Towle, vice president 
and director respectively, are well known to 
Minneapolis business men, being connected with 
the Towle-Jamieson Investment Co. 

In commenting on this new plan, President 
Smith stated that eastern capitalists have 
agreed to take mortgages secured on homes in 
small and large communities thruout the United 
States to the amount of several millions of dol- 
lars a year. The Minneapolis company will 
see to the purchase of these securities, the 
drawing of the necessary papers and the ex- 
amination of the titles. Mr. Smith also stated 
that the corporation would work thru the re- 
tail lumberman in order to obtain these mort- 
gages, and continued: 

In every village, town or city there are more 
people anxious and willing and in need of homes, 
but without sufficient funds to erect them, than 
there are people who have sufficient money to build 
them. The retail Jumberman is acquainted with 
this fact, but is not disposed to carry the account 
for the time necessary to allow the building to pay 
for it in small amounts spread over a considerable 
period. He also is aware of the fact that any 
increase of building activities is immediately re- 
flected in additional sales for him. This is where 
our corporation will be of help to him, as it will 
allow him to sell his product on long payments but 
to immediately convert the mortgage into cash, 
thus releasing funds to replenish his stock for 
another buyer. In other words, he will be able to 
turn over his stock several times oftener during the 
year on the same capital that he now employs for 
his present turnover. 

'Seaesaeaeseaasaaaaaan 

STEEL INGOT production during September 
amounted to 2,713,000 tons, compared with 
2,531,000 tons the month before and only 
1,394,000 tons in September of last year. 


DISCUSS TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 15.—Traffie condi- 
tions formed the principal topic of discussion at 
the monthly dinner of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club held at the Hotel Metropole. John 
A. Morris, superintendent of interchange in the 
Cincinnati terminals, was the principal guest 
of the evening, and gave the members the rail- 
roader’s viewpoint of the present traffic con- 
gestion. : 


Mr. Morris told of the great efforts of the 
railroads to bring order out of chaos following 
the termination of the rail strike and dwelt 
upon the congestion in the Cincinnati terminals 
due to the heavy run of coal thru this city. 
He ealled attention to the great preponderance 
of transit ears passing thru Cincinnati, and sug- 
gested that if these cars could be originally 
billed for their final destination, it would go 
far to relieve congestion at Cincinnati. 


J. V. Norman, of Louisville, Ky., attorney for 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
gave an informal talk on traffic matters. Mr. 
Norman is in Cincinnati attending the hearing 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
application of Chicago shippers for the estab- 
lishment of thru rates from the lakes to the 
Southeast. This application is being com- 
bated by Ohio River shippers. Mr. Norman 
is representing these latter. 


It was agreed at the meeting to take steps 
urging the Interstate Commeree Commission 
to revoke or at least modify its priority orders, 
which interfere seriously with the shipment of 
lumber. The matter was put in the hands of 
Theodore Davis, Cineinnati manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, who 
will take it up with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Two new members were elected to the club: 
the Standard Lumber Co., and R. W. Smith, 
representing Vansant, Kitchen & Co., of Ash- 
land, Ky. 
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NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


SHIPPING BILL BEFORE CONGRESS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The stage is 
all set for the short special session of Congress 
ealled by President Harding to convene next 
Monday, primarily to consider the shipping bill. 
While the direct cash subsidy is but one of many 
proposals in the bill it doubtless always will be 
termed a subsidy measure. 

President Harding has stated that he thinks 
the broad questions of national policy involved 
should be acted upon without unnecessary de- 
lay. He has been a firm believer in ship aid 
legislation for twenty years or more, and with 
a huge war-built fleet on its hands, he thinks 
the Government should take advantage of an 
opportunity, which may not come again, to 
adopt a policy that will enable ships under the 
American flag to compete with other nations. 

There are signs of opposition to the shipping 
bill in Congress. It has been favorably reported 
to the House and the President is hopeful that 
body will take it up at once. All sorts of pre- 
dictions are made concerning the bill’s fate, 
but the President is prepared to abide by the 
final decision of Congress. He is hopeful that 
it will be favorable, and feels that American 
shipping is quite as much entitled to ‘‘protec- 
tion’’ as any of the other industries of the 
country. 

Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, 
came to Washington opposed to subsidies, but 
has been thoroly convinced that without sub- 
stantial assistance an American merchant marine 
worthy of the name is impossible in the foreign 
trade. As he sees it, the question resolves 


itself into the simple proposition: Do the Amer- 
ican people want an adequate merchant marine? 
If so, they mugt pay for it. Mr. Lasker is sure 
that the cost to the Government will diminish 
as American shipping becomes established. 
Meanwhile, he estimates the actual cash outlay 
at approximately $35,000,000 annually, or per- 
haps slightly more. Congress is now appropri- 
ating $55,000,000 a year for the Shipping Board, 
most of which goes into the expense of operat- 
ing trade routes under the Jones law and the 
repair and maintenance of the Government ves- 
sels so operated. 

The President will lay the matter before 
Congress Tuesday in a special message. Numer- 
ous other measures will come up for considera- 
tion during ‘the short special session and the 
regular session, which convenes Dec. 4. 

Opponents of the shipping bill, some of whom 
are allied with the more radical groups, appar- 
ently are pleased with the announcement that 
the President plans to push the measure, which 
they regard as an excellent subject for block- 
ade purposes, tho of course they would fight it 
in any event. 


ASKS LIMIT ON CANCELATION CLAIMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—In order to 
expedite the final clearing up of the debris re- 
sulting from the cancelation of contracts for 
the construction of ships for the Government 
to meet the war demands, Chairman Lasker of 
the Shipping Board has recommended legislation 
prohibiting the settlement of original claims 


or amendments not filed within ten days after 


the proposed bill becomes a law. 


NEW PROCESS OF RAPID DRYING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—For some time 
the bureau of standards, Department of Com- 
merece, has been making tests of a new process 
by which wood is cured within a week thru 
sugar-dextrine impregnation. The southern 
pine and Douglas fir used in the tests were sup- 
plied by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The wood is subjected to a boiling process 
which ejects the sap and moisture, the water 
containing a solution of hydrocarbons. 

While much is claimed for the process by its 
promoters, the indications are that the forth- 
coming report of the bureau on the tests will 
not be as satisfactory as had been hoped. How- 
ever, no disposition is shown to discredit the 
process. The wood so treated looks very good 
indeed. 

The promoters claim remarkable results for 
the process and have arranged for its installa- 
lation in some plants in the automobile in- 
dustry, and at the plant of Deere & Co., Mo- 
line, Ill. While it is not understood that these 
plants have as yet entered into a contract with 
the Su-Dex Corporation, of New York, which 
is promoting the process, several of them have 
agreed to install the apparatus and give it a 
practical test. The promoters apparently are 
willing to have the process subjected to any 
practical manufacturing test. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


SEASONAL DECLINE IN LOADINGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—During the 
week ended Nov. 4, a total of 994,827 cars was 
loaded with revenue freight, according to re- 
ports received by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a 
decrease of 19,653 cars, compared with the 
week before, which is explained on the ground 
of seasonal decline in traffic. However, it was 
the largest number of cars ever loaded during 
the first week of November by American rail- 
roads. Compared with the corresponding week 
of last year, the increase was 57,251 cars. Load- 
ing of forest products for the week ended Nov. 
4 aggregated 60,013 cars, or 571 less than the 
preceding week. It was, however, an increase 
of 8,939 cars over the corresponding week of 
last year. 

Coal loadings totaled 194,077 cars, a decrease 
of 3,851 cars under the week before, but an 
increase of 17,071 cars over the same week 
last year. Compared by districts, increases over 
the week before in the total loading of all 
classes of commodities were reported in the 
Pocahontas and southern districts, while all 
other districts showed decreases. Compared 
with the same week last year, all districts 
showed increases. On Nov. 1 the railroads had 
249,960 freight cars in need of repairs, or 11 
percent of the cars on line. This was a reduc- 
tion of 20,085 cars since Oct. 15, and the small- 
est number since March 1, 1921. Since July 1, 
when the shopmen’s strike began, there has 
been a reduction of 74,623 in the number of 
cars in need of repairs. On Noy. 1, last year, 
ro number of cars in need of repairs was 345,- 


SUSPENDS NEW SWITCHING TARIFFS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until 
March 11 the operation of certain schedules 
published in Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co.’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-14,868 and Supple- 
ments Nos. 1, 2 and 3 to Union Railway Co.’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. 24. The suspended schedules 
propose to increase the present switching 
charges at Memphis, Tenn., from $2.25 to $2.50 
per car for reciprocal switching on traffic with- 
out the switching limits when from or to the 


St. Louis-San Francisco railway, and from $3.15 
(where car is furnished by shipper) or $7.15 
(where car is furnished by the railroad) to 
$8.10 per car applicable on intra-plant and in- 
tra-terminal switching within the switching 
lines of the Union railway. 


URGES CAR RELIEF FOR LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—Frank Carna- 
han, manager, transportation department, Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
addressed a letter to Commissioner Aitchison, 
chairman, Division 5 Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, urging that the commission take steps 
immediately to relieve the lumber industry of 
the handicap under which it has been laboring 
for months on account of the issuance of pri- 
ority orders. Mr. Carnahan enclosed a copy of 
the resolution adopted by the National re- 
tailers at their Cleveland meeting, Oct. 27, and 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Nov. 4, page 70. 


ONLY ONE INCREASE ON COMBINATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—Assistant 
Chief Examiner Ulysses Butler, in a tentative 
report in Docket No. 12,899—Pacifie Coast 
Shippers’ Association (Ine.) et al. vs. Director 
General as agent Arizona Eastern Railroad Co. 
et al—recommends that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission find that the rates on forest 
products involved from points in Oregon and 
Washington to various destinations in the 
United States and between points in this coun- 
try and Canada were not unreasonable or un- 
justly discriminatory. The point involved was 
the legality of more than one increase on a 
combination thru rate under General Order No. 
28 of the director general of railroads. Mr. 
Butler points out that the commission has ruled 
that only one increase of 5 cents should have 
been made on a combination rate, while some 
roads increased both factors of the combina- 
tion. He states that in some instances involved 
in the complaint the applicable charges were 
exceeded and the consignee bore the charges, 
and is entitled to a refund. In other instances 
it is not clearly established who bore the 
charges and no refund should be made. He 
recommends that the complaint be dismissed. 





HOLDS 48-HOUR EXPORT RULE VALID 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 14.—Division 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
an opinion in Docket No. 12,775—Foxley 
State & Lumber Co. vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co.—finds that defendants’ 
rule governing reconsignment for export of 
shipments consigned locally to New Orleans, 
and demurrage collected on three carloads of 
gum staves shipped from Mobile to New Or- 
leans were not unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly prejudicial, and orders 
the complaint dismissed. The rule referred 
to follows: 

Shipments reaching New Orleans, La., consigned 
locally to that point, may be reconsigned for ex- 
port, when reconsigned under the rules of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad lawfully on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission; pro- 
vided that notice of desire to export is given by 
shipper or consignee to the carrier within forty- 
eight hours after the arrival of shipment at the 
port. Otherwise, local rates and demurrage rules 
will be applied. 

Division 3 states that free time of seven 
days is allowed on export shipments at New 
Orleans. Within seven days, but not within 
forty-eight hours, after arrival at New Or- 
leans of the shipments involved in this com- 
plaint the complainant gave notice of desire 
to export. Demurrage charges of $399 were 
collected. If the tariff rule as to notice had 
been complied with the charges would have 
been $70. The fact that the defendant han- 
dles only a small part of the export traffic 
transported to New Orleans and is the only 
road requiring notice of reconsignment for 
export is held not to impair in any way its 
right to make and publish a 48-hour rule as 
to notice, 


EMBARGO ADDS TO CAR TROUBLES 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 14.—Officials of the 
Southern Hardwood ‘Traffic Association state 
that the embargo situation is acute in the ter- 
ritory east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, and 
is urging its members to notify it when offer- 
ing lumber for shipment to destinations in 
eastern trunk line territory, in order that 
‘fopen routes’? may be worked out or that 
special permits may be secured. 

Secretary-manager Townshend says that there 
is some increase in the number of ears available 
for outbound loading, but that the improve- 
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ment is limited. More tonnage is offered for 
loading than the railroads are able to take care 
of promptly. 


TWO HEARING DATES SET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
at its offices here Dee. 8, Docket No. 13,887— 
Coastwise Lumber & Supply Co., (Ine.) vs. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Examiner C. F. 
Gerry will preside. 

Docket No. 13,192—Lucas E. Moore Stave 
Co., (ine.) vs. Director General as agent, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.—has 
been assigned for further hearing Dec. 20 in 
the United States Court Rooms, Louisville, Ky., 
before Examiner J. McChord. 


ORAL ARGUMENT IN VENEER CASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission (Division 1) will listen 
to oral argument Dec. 16 in Docket No. 12,887 
—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. 
et al. Several other cases are consolidated in 
this proceeding, the complaints. having been filed 
by the Singer Manufacturing Co. and others. 


NEW ROAD SHORTENS LOG HAUL 

MERRILL, WIs., Nov. 13.—Marking the vie- 
tory of a seven years’ fight, work was com- 
menced Wednesday on the connection between 
the ‘‘Soo’? railroad and the ‘‘Omaha’’ road at 
Lemington, Wis., four miles west of Couderay. 
Paper mill owners at Ladysmith have large 
tracts of timber in the eastern part of the 


country and have been among the leading con- 
cerns asking that the connection be built. The 
new connection will shorten the haul from Coud- 
eray to Ladysmith by about forty miles. The 
Soo line will build the connection but both lines 
will share the cost. 


TO FIGHT WIREBOUND BOX INCREASE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 14-—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffie Association announced this 
afternoon that it will appear before the South- 
ern Freight Association at Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 
21, in an effort to defeat the attempts of the 
railroads to increase rates 5 cents a hundred 
pounds on wirebound box material. This com- 
modity now carries the same rate as lumber but 
the carriers are attempting to make a differ- 
ential of 5 cents over the lumber rate. 





LETTERS FROM THE MAIL OF A WHOLESALER 


The Story of Southern No. 135,863—-Continued from Nov. 11 Issue 


OLEAN, MIss., June 2, 1921. 
THE HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: I received your letter of May 27 
re car No. 135,863, and as you suggested I waited 
two days before answering, but the longer I wait 
the hotter I get, so I better tell you what I think 
and get it off my mind. This inspection must be 
on some other car. It is entirely unreasonable 
and preposterous. McElroy wrote you after I took 
this up that I was too hard. He knows lumber, 
and you know I know it. But when I get a report 
like this it makes me sick and disgusted with the 
whole hardwood business. I told you I would 
stand for any kick on this car, but I did not 
expect to go up against a bunch of pirates and 
robbers, nor can I believe this is our car of stock. 
Find out from your customer if the car was intact 
and seals unbroken. You will find the seal num- 
bers on my tally. You know I took this stock up 
out at the mill and it was hauled in by McElroy’s 
truck. I did not see it after it left the mill, as 
they are always O. K. with their hauling and load- 
ing, but if the car arrived intact this makes me 
suspicious that some of it may have been mixed 
in trucking. I do not know what to think. It is 
as I wrote you in sending in my report, no use to 
inspect lumber at the shipping end. We might 
just as well throw it in the car and then settle 
the inspection after it arrives, because it looks like 
an inspector can not put up a grade on this end 
that will stand up. I think, too, it is partly the 
market. When the times are dull like this, prices 
low and lumber hard to move kicks are more 
plentiful and it is hard to get a car thru. Still 
that does not justify me in taking up a car as all 
good white oak and then have it reported less 
than 50 percent of what I took it up for. I must 
be getting in my dotage. Send me the official 
certificate as soon as it arrives and if it confirms 
Unique’s report have the stock held intact, as I 
want to go see it. I think McElroy will go along. 
We want to identify the lumber and have them 
show us. Yours truly, J. L. GREEN, Inspector. 





RIVERSIDE, MISS., June 2, 1921. 
THE HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: Your letter of May 27 to hand. 
Of all we have ever been up against this is the 
limit. I would not believe the Unique Furniture 
Co. on oath. Why do you ship trade that treats 
you this way? Of course, your man Green took 
this stock up at our mill and the inspection is 
final, and I suppose you only reported it to me 
because I wrote you as I did about it. If this is 
the kind of trade you sell and the kind of reports 
you get I will continue to want my stock taken 
up at the mill. I'll bet you the price of that car 
that the Unique Furniture Co.’s inspector has 
some unpronounceable name, and that he is un- 
able to talk straight American. As a sawmill 
man I am not very keen on the association. I 
think they are also too hard, and their inspectors 
lean to the trade calling for the inspection, but I 
think the executive policy of the association is in- 
tended to be fair to all, and I will say this to you: 
If that car does not come nearer confirming Green’s 
inspection than it does your friend Unique, who 
seems to have a Unique inspection department, I 
say if Green is not nearer right than they are on 
official inspection, even tho I dislike official 
inspection, I will stand one-half the loss. I am 
going to take a day off and reply to the other part 
of your letter later. Yours truly, 

RIVERSIDE LUMBER Co. 
J. E. McElroy. 


CHIcAGo, June 4, 1921. 
HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: I enclose certificate covering lum- 
ber on the yard of Unique Furniture Co., ex car 
Southern No. 135,863, showing the following: 

8,219 ft. 4/4 FAS quartered white oak 

348 ft. 3/4 FAS quartered white oak 
916 ft. 4/4 FAS plain white oak 
263 ft. 3/4 FAS plain white oak 
1,280 ft. 4/4 select quartered white oak 
63 ft. 4/4 select plain white oak 
1,785 ft. 4/4 No. 1 common plain white oak 
84 ft. 3/4 No. 1 common plain white oak 
343 ft. 4/4 FAS quartered red oak 
943 ft. 4/4 sound wormy quartered white oak 





14,244 ft. 

The association instructed me to write you a 
detailed report showing why so much of this stock 
is below the grade of FAS. The explanation is 
very simple; the stock contains fine pin worms 
that were evidently overlooked by your inspector 
if he graded this stock as all FAS. We dressed a 
couple boards and, when dressed, the worm holes 
show up more plainly. If you have any of this 
same stock at the mill, dress a few boards and you 
will find the situation as I have explained it to 
you. ‘These worm holes are so fine they would be 
missed unless a man were looking especially for 
them, and, I’ll be honest with you, I overlooked 
them until I was pretty well into the stock and 
the Unique Furniture Co.’s inspector called my 
attention to them. 

The select is made select on account of a little 
too much sap. The car on the whole is fine and, 
were it not for the pin worms, would be largely 
FAS. The 3/4 stock is scant and shows for 
itself. I was very careful on the stock and tried 
to grade it to the best of my knowledge and ability 
according to the rules, being fair to all concerned. 
Yours truly, J. F. BLAcK, Deputy Inspector. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 1, 1921. 
J. L. GREEN, 
Bell’s Landing, Miss. 

Dear Sir: We enclose copy of letter from the 
official inspector giving his report on the car of 
quartered oak and explaining why it fell off in 
grade. If I remember correctly, when I was over 
at Riverside this stock was in the shed and, if 
you inspected it in the shed, it is possible the 
light was such that you missed the worms—as 
it probably did not occur to you that the stock 
was wormy. We had a similar case here not long 
ago on a car for export. We detected some wormy 
stock as car was being unloaded under shed on 
the dock: we had it held up and called for official 
inspection. The official inspector insisted on stock 
being brought out in the open before he would go 
thru it, in which you can see he was right. 

But to get back to your car: We suggest you 
go over to Riverside, and you and Mr. McElroy go 
into the matter as suggested by the official in- 
spector and, if you find the stock as he says, it will 
hardly be necessary for you to go to Chicago and 
fight those fellows because, while they may be 
technical, on the other hand it is our experience 
that they can substantiate most of their claims. 
Understand, we are not taking up for them in this 
case, but simply stating our experience. You 
know what two men think about the same car of 
lumber should have been known to Locke before 
he wrote his great book on the “Human Mind.” 
It constitutes one of the most interesting problems 
in psychology, and, if I had time and could write, 
I would write a book on “How the Same Thing 
Looks Thru Different Eves.” 


But I have again digressed from your car. Look 
over the remaining stock and, if you find it wormy, 
let me know as I am anxious to hear. 

Better get forward National Equipment Co.'s 
order before you leave there, as they are on our 
backs for it. Yours truly, 

HieH GRADE LUMBER Co. 
c/c—Riverside Lumber Co. 
e/c—of Inspection Report. 





RIVERSIDP, MIss., July 6, 1921. 
THE HIGH GRADE LUMBER CoO., 
New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: I received your letter of July 1 
with inspection report on Southern No. 135,863, 
and I will be honest with you; at first I went up 
in the air. I wrote out my resignation, but before 
sending it in I decided to act on your suggestion 
and go to Riverside and look the outs over. So 
I came over here and McElroy and I went thru 
them yesterday. As much as I hate to admit it I 
find you are more or less correct. I will never 
believe that inspection in Chicago is right, and I 
still think I should go up there, but I must admit 
on close examination I find this stock is peppered 
with fine pin worms that I missed. I did take the 
stock up under the ‘shed, even tho I knew better, 
and I reckon there is nothing else for me to do 
but stand up and take my medicine. McElroy and 
I decided to go halves on standing your loss on 
this car, as we are both to blame, and both agreed 
to back our judgment that this car was jamb-up. 
Mind you I still believe it was, but the worms are 
in the outs and I guess they are in the other 
stock also. You have always told me that all 
of the good lumber inspectors are on the receiving 
end of the line, and that when we come South 
we slip into careless habits, and the outturn of 
this matter makes me think there is some truth 
in the statement. All I can say is that this has 
been a lesson to me which should not have been 
necessary, but since it has happened I think it 
will be a good investment for me in the long run, 
and for you also; because when I looked into 
this situation and saw it clearly I tore up my 
resignation. I want to stay on and I am going 
to “put up the grade.” Yours truly, 

J. L. GREEN. 





Riveksipe, Miss., July 6, 1921. 
THE HiGH GRADE LUMBER CoO., 
New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: It looks like Southern No. 135,863 
makes Green and me look like school boys. I 
have not overlooked the fact that this is the car 
about which I wrote you he was too hard. He is 
writing you fully, and I can now only concur in 
what he says. I feel with Green that the inspec- 
tion in Chicago is rotten and want you to under- 
stand I am still not converted, but since we found 
the worms as outlined, we have not a leg left to 
stand on this time, so I am backing off and I 
confirm Green’s statement to you, that I will 
stand half the kick. Yours truly, 

RIVERSIDE LUMBER CoO. 
J. E. McElroy. 

[In the next instalment of “Letters from the 
Mail of a Wholesaler” The High Grade Lumber 
Co. makes the experiences with Southern No. 
135,863 the basis for some exhaaustive observa- 
tions on the question of hardwood inspection. 
—Epror. | 

See aeaeaeaeaeaeaanea 

DIVIDEND AND INTEREST disbursements for 
October amounted to $357,000,000, compared 
with $242,000,000 the month before and $357,- 
000,000 a vear ago. 
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PR OR, 


Bring Your Timber 
Down While Prices 
Are Good— 


You know the finest timber is 
found in the highest altitudes. 
This timber is worth real money 
today when buyers everywhere 
are demanding the finest qual- 
ity lumber. 


During the past few years we 
have shown operators in high 
altitude timber how they could 
profitably utilize the 


Barienger 


Brake 


You too will be interested in this 
money-saving device when you 
know how it eliminates long, wind- 
ing roads, sand hilling and over- 
comes impassible grades. 
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Here’s Proof of 










Satisfaction Ss 
“T used one of your =F": 
BRAKES this winter and aT 4. 
found it to be a good thing. Py 7° 
I would not be without one = £3 
while lumbering in rough 2 7 
country.” fae 


Kenneth Hunter. 
Glen Falls, N. Y 


If you own upland tim- ; 
ber, write today for illus- s 
trated booklet and a few 
letters from actual users. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE 
COMPANY 
Carthage, N. Y. 























JOINS IN ARMISTICE DAY PARADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 14.—The float com- 
memorative of the gold-star mothers, in the 
Armistice Day parade here Nov. 11, which was 
financed by the Lumbermen’s Club, of Memphis, 
carried off first honors on that occasion. The 
club, at a special luncheon held at the Hotel 
Gayoso last Wednesday, raised more than $400 
to defray the expenses of preparing this float 
and appointed a special committee, headed by 
Max Sondheimer, to codperate with the ladies 
of the Victory Memorial Association in ac- 
complishing this result. 

Armistice Day was the date for the regular 
semimonthly meeting of the club but it was 
advanced to Wednesday in order that there 
might be no interference with that event. 

The next regular meeting of the club will be 
held Nov. 25, at which time nominating com- 
mittees will be appointed by President Thomp- 
son to select candidates for the presidency and 
other offices of this organization for the ensuing 
year. 


WOOD CONTEST FEATURES MEETING 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 13.—There was a very 
large attendance at last Thursday’s meeting of 
the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club, which was pre- 
sided over by J. W. Bertrand, vice president. 
Something novel in the way of a program was 
offered by Mr. Bertrand, who presented twenty- 
five small blocks of rough dried boards, grown 
and manufactured in Mississippi and selected 
at random from the yard of the Williams & 
Voris Hardwood Co., hardwood manufacturer 
-f this city. These blocks were lettered and 
all present furnished paper to record the char- 
acter of the woods. Papers were exchanged 
and, with Mr. Bertrand as the authority, were 
graded and a box *f cigars awarded the lum- 
berman scoring the highest percentage. There 
were many surprises afforded in this contest, 
the principal one being the low score made by 
experienced lumbermen, aandling Mississippi 
woods for years. Carl Faust, of Faust Bros. 
Lumber Co., and V. E. Poster, of E. L. Hen- 
drick Lumber Co., both hardwood manufactur- 
ers, made the highest score, being tied with 
thirteen out of twenty-five. Some pine manu- 
facturers claimed cypress was pine. 

This contest was thoroly enjoyed by everyone, 
and it was voted to send the blocks to the New 
Orleans and Memphis lumbermen’s elubs and 
ask them to conduct a similar contest, the Jack- 
son club furnishing the prize to the winner. 


TACOMANS TO USE CLUB’S EMBLEM 


TacoMA, WaAsH., Nov. 11.—Tacoma_ mer- 
chants and manufacturers may use the new em- 
blem of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club on their 
stationery, it was announced by President A. H. 
Landram at the regular meeting of the club last 
Wednesday. The emblem will be an integral 
part of the club’s national advertising campaign 
to start Jan. 1, which will advertise Tacoma as 
the lumber capital of America. Publication of 
the emblem in the Tacoma newspapers brought 
many requests to the club from local business 
men asking permission to use it on their sta- 
tionery and advertising and this has been agreed 
to by the organization. 

No report on the campaign fund was made 
at the meeting as the committee has not yet 
completed its work. 

Ernest Dolge, president of Ernest Dolge 
(Ine.), and W. Yale Henry, former vice presi- 
dent of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., both of 
whom have just returned from California, re- 
ported that the boom in that district continues 
with no signs of slowing down and that the de- 
mand for lumber is breaking all previous rec- 
ords. 

D. B. Hawley, who has just taken charge of 
the new office opened in Seattle by the Simpson 
Clapp Co., of New York, was present at the 
meeting and made a short address. Mr. Hawley 
has made application for membership in the 


club and expects to be in Tacoma every week 
for the regular meeting. 

Short talks were also made by John Dower, 
president of the John Dower Lumber Co., and 
George B. McGill, western representative of the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., of Chicago. 


LOUISVILLE CLUB ELECTS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 13.—The Louisville 
Hardwood Club had expected to hold its annual 
meeting Nov. 14, postponing it a week due to 
the absence of Treasurer Edward Duvol, but 
his unexpected return enabled the club to meet 
on election night, as has been its custom for 
some years. All old officers were reélected, 
along with committees as follows: 


President—Preston P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Harry E. Kline, Louisville 
Veneer Mills. 

Treasurer—Edward Duvol, Louisville Point 


Lumber Co, 

Secretary—J. S. Thompson, Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. 

The usual discussions concerning demand, car 
shortage ete. were heard, demand being re- 
ported generally good, with car shortage some- 
what relieved in -some sections. 


QUALIFIES FOR ‘‘HOLE-IN-ONE’’ CLUB 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 13.—The newest re- 
eruit for the Hole-in- 
One Club is Keff A. 
Smith, of the Keff 
A. Smith Lumber 
Co., who qualified by 
holing out on No. 3 
at the Colonial Coun- 
try Club one day last 
week. The distance 





KEFF A. SMITH, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





for the hole is 120 
yards, and three is 
par. Mr. Smith, who 
has been playing 
golf for about three 
years, made the shot 
while playing a four- 
some with Harry B. 
Weiss, W. J. Pres- 
cott and J. S. Lawo. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB ACTIVE 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 15.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club held last night, resolutions on the 
death of C. F. Altheide were passed. Mr. 
Altheide had been a member of the club for 
many years and stood high in the estimation of 
his craft. He met death in a hotel fire at 
Amory, Miss., Nov. 13. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin Lumber 
Co., said that building operations are looking 
up and, while shipments are slow, the general 
outlook is good. Daniel Wertz, of the Maley 
& Wertz Lumber Co., reported that the car 
shortage situation is fast improving. Other 
speakers said that in their opinion prices of 
lumber would fall as the ear situation con- 
tinued to improve. 

William T. White, representing White Bros., 
of San Francisco, Calif., addressed the meeting, 
saying that trade conditions on the Coast are 
improving right along. 

The next regular meeting of the club will be 
held Dec. 12, at which time officers for the com- 
ing year will be elected. President J. C. Greer 
will appoint a committee on nominations with- 
in a short time to choose the rulers for the new 
year. 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S REWARD 


The work is rough around a yard; 

There’s lots of lifting you can do, 
There’s lots of labor that is hard; 

You’re mighty tired when you get thru. 
Perhaps you wonder now and then, 
Perhaps like other lumbermen, 

You wonder if it’s worth the while 
To run a yard—well, I should smile! 


Yes, other men know greater ease, 
And other men know more reward 

Than ever comes to such as these, 
Who work around a lumber yard. 

They do, if you are one that counts 

His profits only in amounts 

Of money that the books may show— 

That’s not the way to count them tho. 


Walk ’round the village streets tonight 
And count your pay in other things, 
In cottage windows all alight, 
Where children laugh and kettle sings— 
The yellow windows pouring gold 
Upon the hearth that you have sold, 
The only gold that long endures; 
How much your pay? Well, that is yours. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 


Germany laid down her arms four years ago, 
to save her legs. 


A Chicago man tried to start a fire with 
kerosene. He did. 


In Paraguay the women outnumber the men, 
and in America they out-figure us. 


The trouble with Russia is that she discarded 
a king and got only a pair of treys. 

Seems to us that Turkey is acting pretty 
sassy, with Thanksgiving as near as it is. 


A French train ran 52 miles in 34 minutes. 
It must have been a work-train, coming from 
work, 


The mosquito season is over, but Secretary 
Mellon is still pestered more or less by Mr. 
Frear. 

Raw silk prices may advance to $10 a pound, 
and there are other prices that are just as raw 
as that. 

In Philadelphia a woman has all the rights 
a man has, and, in addition, the right to shoot 
the man. 

As well as we are able to interpret the news 
from Constantinople, the Pasha family seems 
to be in control. 


Mr. Mellon says we should view the year as 
a whole. That is the way a lot of business 
men will view it. 


Constantinople is built in the form of a tri- 
angle, and it causes just as much trouble as a 
triangle generally does. 


Turkey has prohibition, and from the way 
the Turks act we judge that it is the same kind 
’ of prohibition we have. 


The last we heard of the Sultan he was on 
a British warship. Or did he have his wives with 
him, and was he on a troop-ship? 


Meanwhile we trust the murderer has not 
got too far away to enjoy the antics of the 
New Brunswick, N. J., authorities. 


Referring to the recent election, the Ameri- 
can people certainly do change their minds. 
But that is about all they ever do change. 


Thanksgiving was probably instituted by the 
Pilgrim Fathers for the benefit of parents 
whose sons had survived the football season. 


The national debt has been reduced nearly 
four billion dollars in three years. At that 
rate even a planing mill could eventually get 
even. 


The Chicago chief of police wants to buy 90 
flivvers in order to prevent crime. A good way 
.to prevent traffic violations would be to buy 
them all. 


Before the days of Henry Ford the disease 
with which we were afflicted was congestion of 
the lungs. Now it is congestion of the one- 
lungers. 


Mr. Unwin, the English architect aforesaid, 
says he likes our parks and boulevards, but 
doesn’t seem to have anything to say about 
our stockyards. 


Prof. Dykeman says Americans are a hun- 
dred years behind in their musical education. 
We know the kids are at least that far behind 
with their practicing. 

Two boys robbed a guest outside a Chicago 
hotel and then ran in and posed as employees. 
But, if they were empoyees, why would they 
have to go outside to rob? 

Victor Berger has been reélected to Congress. 
We can’t think of anybody on earth more likely 
than Victor Berger to have a good time at a 
party to which he wasn’t invited. 


Chase, son of a shoe dealer, has become 
America’s greatest painter. If he can make as 
much out of canvas as a shoe dealer does out 
of canvas shoes, he ought to make a lot of 
money. 

The Christian Endeavor Society at Reading, 
Pa., wants the town to take down a statue to 
a brewer erected in 1885. But, tho once in- 
tended as a memorial, it ought now to be pre- 
served as a curiosity. 


A remedy for congestion, says this same 
English architect, is a better distribution of 
population; but he ought to see how our popula- 
tion is sometimes distributed around by the 
congestion we already have. 

That Michigan student who said that Amer- 
ica dishonored herself by entering the war, now 
says that he did it ‘‘to stir up thought.’’ But 
he stirred up more than he thought. What he 
should have done was thought first. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


KANKAKEE, Itu.—They reminded us at the 
Rotary Club tonight that it was just a year ago 
to a day we were here; but we are not the 
first person who was ever brought back to 
Kankakee. There are a lot of people here who 
are opposed to Gov. Small, but we didn’t have 
time to find out whether it was because they 
were really opposed to his policies or just be- 
cause this happens to be his home town. 





LANSING, MicH.—Standing talking to Opie 
Read in the lobby of the Downey tonight, who 
should blow up (figuratively and not explo- 
sively speaking) but old George Whipple, of 
Detroit—and George had found another 
friend and Opie another character. Primarily, 
of course, we came to Lansing to address the 
student body of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, which we did, and, we trust, also the 
student head. 





BaTTLE CREEK, Micu.—The local lodge at 
Elks had designated and delegated Steve 
Rathbun to meet all trains, so it is needless 
to say that we were properly met. During 
the speech the chair on which Art Kraft sat 
collapsed, so someone proposed three cheers 
for Art, one not being enough. Met Pat 
Keane, of Chicago, in the lobby of the Post 
Tavern, selling sash and doors. No, not right 
there in the lobby, of course, but in Battle 
Creek, we mean. 





PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Already there is a h. of e. 
(which we shall explain, means hum of ex- 
pectancy, so someone won’t think it means 
helluvexcitement) around the offices of Bill 
Stayer and his associates regarding the next 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania. This year’s con- 
vention will be held the second week of 
February next year, and it is the intention to 
make this year’s convention next year better 
than last year’s 
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Do you need— 
Clear Plain Red Oak 


We have itat-.. rat $19, 19 


Do you wantes: 
Select Plain Red Oak 


Eade aa i br $67.50 











You will have to order quickly 
as we quote the above prices 
F. O. B. Chicago only so long 
as stock lasts. 










Long lengths; all newly manu- 
factured flooring, with the 
well-known Bruce Blue Label. 


Quality Guaranteed. 
Your Customer Satisfied 
Or Your Money Back. 


Clip this ad out, send it in with 

your order, and save $ 

per thousand feet . 2. 00 
We’ll drop the Semaphore 


and CLEAR THE TRACK 
for YOUR SHIPMENT. 


E. BarTHovomew Harowooo Co 


4032 Princeton Avenue, 
Chicago 
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Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
self of the pro- 
tection afforded 
you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and _re- 
porting service? 
Clancy’s RED 
BOOK Service 
gives you that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 
Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 





LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 

















Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 
serve their 
smooth edges 
and excellence 
of engraving. 






OTEEL COMPANY 


& 
‘PITTSBURGH. PA 
FIOHER BUILOING 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Die Embossers 


Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 











LATADY, ANDREWS & Go. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, G. P. A. 
Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Gharge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LumMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bidg, 


Gen’! Office —2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO, 


. WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest ; 


honors Bes See SN GRAND PRIZE 
Tl eoceteneneeemenesnensenass . 
we S 


intermational Exposit souneeunaennnneensennd 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC: EXPOSITION —__ 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (On oo arco anes erie 











OBITUARY 


CHRISTIAN F. ALTHEIDE, manager of the 
Cc. F. Altheide Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind., was 
burned to death in a fire that destroyed the 
T. P. A. Hotel at Amory, Miss., Monday, Nov. 13. 
The body of Mr. Altheide was shipped to his home 
at Evansville for burial. He had been in Amory 
for nearly two months buying lumber for his 
mills, located in Mississippi and Alabama. His 
amily had been looking forward to his coming 
home for the Thanksgiving holidays. Mr. 
Altheide was well known in the lumber trade 
in the western and southern states. He was a 
member of Hoo-Hoo and of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s Club. A widow, one son and three 
brothers survive. The son, Clarence, had been 
associated in business with his father until re- 
cently when he accepted a position as traveling 
salesman for a wholesale concern in Little Rock, 
Ark. Mr. Altheide was 49 years old. 


EDWARD CLARK, head of the firm of Edward 
Clark & Sons (Ltd.), wholesale lumber dealer. 
Toronto, died on Sunday, Nov. 12 at the home of 
his brother, Rev. Dr. G. C. Clark, St. Catharines, 
Ont. Mr. Clark was one of the pioneers in the 
lumber manufacturing and wholesale business 
in Ontario. He was born in Hull, England, and 
went to Canada with his parents at the age of 
six, the family locating at Dundas, Ont. He 
entered the sawmilling business at Brigden, Ont., 
and about twenty-five years ago he entered the 
wholesale business with headquarters at Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Sixteen years ago he moved the offices 
to Toronto and carried on the business under 
the name of Edward Clark & Sons (Ltd.) One 
of Mr. Clark’s sons, R. L. Clark, died about four 
years ago. The other son, A. E. Clark, is now 
head of the business and is widely known as 
president of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and a former president of the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Toronto). 











GEORGE L. WALTERS, banker and lumber- 
man of Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his home there 
last Saturday, Nov. 11. He had been for many 
years the president of the George L. Walters 
Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh and was also con- 
nected with many other enterprises in the dis- 
trict, including the Farmers’ & Mechanics’ bank, 
of Espinwall, of which he was president. He 
was also director of the Ward Baking Co., and 
a member of the board of governors of the 
Thornhill Industrial school. He was born in 
Pittsburgh in 1853 and spent practically all of 
his life in that city. He is survived by a widow, 
Bella Kelly Walters, and a son, Howard K. 
Walters. Mr. Walters was prominent in Masonic 
circles, and was a 32 degree Mason and Knight 
Templar. 





CHARLES F. HOTCHKISS, for many years 
a member of the wholesale lumber trade of 
Buffalo, N. Y., died at his home in Darien, 
N. Y., on Nov. 9, after an illness of several 
months, at the age of 68. Until this summer he 
had been engaged in the lumber trade at Buffalo. 
About thirty years ago he was a partner of the 
late E. D. Poole, in the firm of Poole & Hotchkiss, 
both later going into business on their own 
account. He was well known as a seller of 
shingles and southern pine. Surviving are his 
widow, and daughter, Mary, besides a sister, 
Miss Mary Hotchkiss, of New Kensington, Pa., 
and a brother, Walter, of North Collins. 





E. H. SUDDUTH, lumberman, coal operator 
and banker, of Lynchburg, Va., died at his home 
there recently at the age of 70. He suffered 
from heart trouble for some time, but his death 
came suddenly. He was in charge of the con- 
struction of the Norfolk & Western Railroad 
from Bluefield to Pocahontas and from Graham 
to Pounding Mills. He is survived by a widow 
and three children. For 25 years he had been a 
business associate of Capt. E. L. Bailey, of 
Bluefield, W. Va., in the lumber and coal busi- 
ness, they having entered the business in 1897. 





GEORGE TURNLEY DYER, manager of the 
Pioneer Cooperage Co., of Chicago, died suddenly 
at his home, 65 East Oak Street, on Nov. 15, 
of heart disease. Funeral services were con- 
ducted Friday, Nov. 17 at St. Crysostom Epis- 
copal Church. Mr. Dyer was the son of Clarence 
Dyer, for many years engaged in the coal busi- 
ness in Chicago, and the grandson of Thomas 
Dyer, who was mayor of this city in the ’50s. 
A widow, two daughters and one son survive. 


IRA THOMPSON, lumberman of the Stony 
Creek section of Wise County, Va., near the 
Kentucky border line, died after a brief illness on 
Saturday, Nov. 11, at the age of 49. He leaves 
a widow and four children. Mr. Thompson op- 
erated mills in Wise County and was in active 
charge until a week before his death. 





W. G. HUTCHINSON, for forty years an em- 
ployee of the Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co., 
of New Orleans and Mandeville, La., died at his 
home in Mandeville, Sunday, Nov. 12 at the age 
of 71, following an attack of influenza. At the 


time of his deaf& Mr. Hutchinson had charge of 
the Poitevent & Favre Co.’s timberlands in 
Washington and St. Tammany parishes. Funeral 
services were held from his home on Tuesday, 
Nov. 14, the Poitevent & Favre plant at Mande- 
ville closing out of respect to his memory. He 
is survived by a widow, one daughter and three 
sons. The sons are: James M. Hutchinson, of 
Bogalusa, La., . W. Hutchinson, of Poplar- 
ville, Miss., and J. P. Hutchinson, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 





FRANK W. BUFFUM, brother of Charles G. 
Buffum, president of the La Crosse Lumber Co., 
of Louisiana, Mo., and son of the founder of 
that company, the late Col. G. A. Buffum, died 
in St. John’s Hospital, St. Louis, of pneumonia 
on Nov. 12. Mr. Buffum was 63 years old. He 
was president of the Buffum Tool Co., of Louisi- 
ana, Mo. Mr. Buffum had served four years as 
highway commissioner. He leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. George Ruth, of Joplin, Mo., and his brother. 
Burial took place at Louisiana on Nov. 14. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


The mildness of the weather to date has been 
favorable for starting new building enterprises, 
and it now looks as tho the broad demand for sash, 
doors and millwork of all kinds that has charac- 
terized the trade for months past is going to con- 
tinue well into the winter, if not longer. The 
plants, as a rule, have orders enough now on file 
to keep them busy for several weeks to come, even 
if the demand should ease off, of which there is 
little indication at present. Reports from manu- 
facturing and distributing centers are uniformly 
optimistic, as will be noted from the following 
summaries : 














The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) mills are 
busy and the price situation is strong. All the 
mills have work on hand, mainly special, that will 
take them some time to clean up. Difficulty is 
being found in supplying glazed stock, as receipts 
of glass here are small. The factories also are far 
behind on receipts of lumber from the West. 


The advance in price of western pine was pre- 
ceded by heavy buying by sash and door factories 
in the Merrill (Wis.) district, and in addition to 
the saving thereby effected the recent arrival of 
this western lumber has more than supplied the 
factories with empty cars during the car shortage. 


The demand for millwork including doors, sash 
and interior trim at Columbus (Ohio) factories is 
steady. Despite some inclement weather building 
is going forward briskly, as many projects are 
being rushed to completion before winter weather 
sets in. All mills are busy and while there is a 
shortage of skilled labor, the output is satisfactory 
as a rule. Prices on millwork of all kinds remain 
firm with no tendency to decline. Orders booked 
mean almost capacity operation thru January. 
Millmen generally are pleased and believe that 
there will be an early demand in the spring. 


The planing mills and door manufacturers at 
Buffalo, N. Y., have no complaint to make of the 
volume of business, which has kept up so far this 
season on a larger scale than last year. The 
weather has been unusually mild so far this month, 
so that building has not been checked. 


Reports about the state of the sash and door 
trade for Baltimore are generally favorable. The 
demand from builders has suffered no material 
abatement, and there is every indication that it 
will keep up for an -indefinite period. Current 
quotations are steady or somewhat higher. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
still have a good volume of business, altho the 
rainy season has opened and building activities 
will be curtailed. Sash and door factories in the 
Bay region have had a good fall business. Fin- 
ished door factories connected with the white and 
sugar pine mills are making good outputs and are 
holding for fair prices. There is a good demand 
for sash and door cut stock. 


Window glass trade reports tell of a slight fall- 
ing off in demand for that commodity during the 
last week, tho they view the future with optimism. 


THREE MILES A MINUTE was a world’s speed 
record marked up recently at the Daytona Beach 
(Fla.) speedway by an automobile racer. Every- 
thing that went into the car which was used on 
this memorable occasion was carefully tested to 
make sure that it would stand the tremendous 
strain of this speed, and one of the important 
items was the lubricant, which in this case was 
of the quality brand made by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J. This is an 
instance of the great value of lubrication in not 
only racing cars but motor trucks and other simi- 
lar power machines. 
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Motor Tracks—When Why ier How* 


Numerous and varied circumstances have con- 
tributed to the increasing use of motorized haul- 
ing units in the logging business. On the one 
hand the motor truck has created its own demand 
by accomplishing tasks that are impossible to any 
other hauling method, and thus making profitable 
the opening up of new fields of operation. On the 
other hand, it has proved itself superior, under 
certain conditions, to existing methods of trans- 
portation. Yet, no matter how the individual log- 
ging operator may look upon the motor vehicle 
and its application to his use, one fact must be 
fully understood at the outset. The motor truck 
is by no means a “cure-all” for every hauling prob- 
lem, to be applied indiscriminately no matter what 
the conditions and requirements may be, 

It must be understood that in many logging oper- 
ations, the motor truck can not be justly recom- 
mended either because local conditions are wholly 
unsuited to its use or because it must work under 
a handicap not existing in the case of a com- 
petitive form of transportation. Further than this, 
it is well to emphasize at this point the fact that a 
good many unprofitable experiences with motor 
trucks may be traced to the fact that the operator 
has failed to employ the proper type of motor unit 
to his individual task, there being a wide range 
of choice, both as to the kind and quality of the 
vehicles. 


Individual Conditions Should Concern Truck Use 


Speaking again in more general terms, it must 
be said in full justice to the subject that the 
very best bit of advice he could be given is to 
suggest that the logging operator let his own indi- 
vidual conditions govern the use of trucks rather 
than any set, inflexible rules, that might be sug- 
gested in a general way, with the hope that they 
might be applicable in every case. This applies 
equally to both the selection and operation of 
motor vehicles. Individual conditions vary greatly. 
While one type of vehicle or mode of operation 
may be extremely successful for one operator, it 
may be utterly useless in the hands of another. 
Yet there are certain underlying fundamentals that 
govern any set of conditions and which, if applied 
conscientiously to the problem under advisement, 
will prove to be invaluable to the individual con- 
cern in establishing the most successful hauling 
system for its purpose. 


Principal Uses for Trucks In Logging 


Motor trucks have two principal uses in the 
logging business; first, in the transportation either 
wholly or partly of the logs from the timber 
tract to the mill, and second, as a utility hauling 
medium, within the province of the mill, handling 
the lumber between the sawmill, drying kilns, stor- 
age yards, planing mill etc., and in the handling 
‘of miscellaneous materials and supplies. While the 
province of this paper is more particularly in re- 
lation to the first of these uses, it is well to touch 
briefly upon the types of vehicles which offer eco- 
nomic advantages for use in making transfers 
within the mill area. 

It is a fact that this set of conditions, comprising 
several necessary items of transportation, ordi- 
narily handled by human labor or by horses and 
mules, lends itself particularly well to machinery. 
Considering the element of cost and the import- 
ance surrounding this feature, it can be readily 
seen that any saving in hauling cost effected here 
is of special value to the manufacturing process 
as a whole. Therefore, it behooves the mill op- 
erator to consider the possibilities of electric truck 
equipment for such purposes and to determine 
whether his conditions are such that will permit 
of the economies that many operators have obtained 
from its use. More particularly noticeable has 
been the tractor adaptation of the electric vehicle, 
a flexible, powerful, economically maintained, and 
fire-safe type of equipment. As compared with 
motor-driven sorting chains and trolley transfers, 
it has the apparent advantage of being unconfined 
and able to operate anywhere on-the plant. As 
compared with horses and hand labor it is con- 
sidered more economical to maintain, in cases 
where there is enough work to justify the high 
initial cost. 

Being driven by storage batteries, the electric 


*Address delivered by Philip N. Sniffin, motor 
truck advisory engineer, before the Southern 
Logging Assoclation convention In New Orleans, 
La., Oct. 24-26. 





truck involves an operating expense in exact pro- 
portion to the amount of work accomplished, where- 
as the cost of operating a horse-drawn vehicle is 
the same per day, regardless of how much service 
is derived. It would seem, therefore, that the 
mill operator whose plant requires enough han- 
dling of this kind to warrant the initial cost of 
electric tractor equipment would do well to con- 
sider whether he may accrue advantages from 
the greater flexibility and productivity of such 
equipment. 

Motor Trucks Recommended for Rapid Hauling 


In the more complex field of log hauling from 
this timber tract, nearly every type of hauling 
device has found a sphere of usefulness. Yet 
there is a noticeable tendency in many parts to rele- 
gate the steam engine on much work in favor of 
motor- or electric-driven vehicles. The principal 
advantages of the latter types lie in the lower 
initial investment and the fact that they lend 
themselves to certain hauling conditions which 
are impossible or uneconomical with steam equip- 
ment. The great cost of construction, maintenance 
and equipment for a railroad means that large 
bodies of timber must be available to justify this 
expense. Where, then, it is necessary to depend 
upon smaller or more isolated timber areas and 
where a rapid, flexible hauling method is required, 
the use of motor truck equipment can be gener- 
ally recommended. Such recommendations, of 
course, depend largely upon the type of country 
and the nature of the roads that are available. 
Yet, while good roads are a decided assistance 
to the profitable operation of trucks, it has very 
often been found profitable to build plank roads 
for the motor vehicle or in some cases to cut a 
trail and provide a path in an improvised manner 
that will serve the purpose. 

Here it is well to quote a typical example of 
what has frequently been accomplished in this con- 
nection. It will serve particularly for this purpose 
to review the circumstances under which a 344-ton 
truck with trailer was successfully applied to a 
typical operation at Lowell, Wash. The length of 
the haul on which this truck is used is between 
two and three miles. -At least two-thirds of the 
distance is over very rough country roads, and 
for almost a mile the truck is forced to leave the 
road and travel thru woods. On the trip from 
the mill to the timber tract, after leaving the 
road, the truck is hauled up a grade which, by 
exact measurement, is 80 percent for a distance 
of about two hundred yards. Following this it is 
necessary to climb a second grade not so steep as 
the first. 

Describes Method of Transporting Logs 


The entire road thru the woods is built of tim- 
bers faced off on one side and placed lengthwise. 
This timber road also extends up the 80-percent 
grade, due to the soft and uneven surface of the 
mountain side. The truck ascends the hill empty 
and comes down loaded. On the way up, and in 
the descent, a donkey engine and a 1%%-inch cable 
are employed, the angle being so great that an 
elevating and lowering system are absolutely essen- 
tial for safety. 

The complete method of procedure by which the 
logs are transported from the tract to the mills 
may be summarized in the following manner: The 
empty truck and trailer unit is sent to the timber 
tract, which means making the ascent of the 80- 
percent grade with the aid of the donkey-engine 
and cable. The yarding is done with a high line 
and the tree used for this purpose is 150 feet high 
and 26 inches in diameter at the top. The logs 
are yarded as far as 900 feet—one donkey-engine 
doing the yarding and another one loading the 
truck. 

The truck with its trailer, having been loaded, 
is then run under its own power to the top of the 
steep incline, where the retarding power of the 
donkey-engine is applied and the descent made 
under full load. At the bottom of the hill the 
truck begins its trip of about a mile thru woods 
over the timber road—under its own power, of 
course. Then, after a two-mile trip over country 
roads, the Snohomish River is reached. The logs 
are dumped into the river, where they are rafted 
and floated to the different mills. It is expected 
that about 7,000,000 feet of logs will be hauled 
in this way, the truck hauling an average load of 
3,000 feet and making eight trips a day. 


[The second Instalment of Mr. Sniffin’s ad- 
dress will appear In an early Issue.—EDITOR.] 











Trained Men 


In Demand 


Put your spare time to work 
these dark evenings and 
TRAIN yourself for the big- 
ger positionsintheretail lum- 
ber industry. The demand 
of today is for TRAINED 
MEN. Therefore,study the 


Retail Lumbermen’s 
Training Course 


and better your prospects by a care- 
ful study of ourl6 specialized papers. 
It gives you everything trom A toZ 
that is required of a Lumber Agent. 

Hundreds of Canadian and Ameri- 
can dealers are right now studying 


this Training Course. 
$15 


Write for Prospectus. 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


406-409 Scott Block, Association, 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


The Whole Course 
—16 Instruction 
Paper—for - - 

















Tidewater ” 
Stumpage itr. 


British 


78 Columbia Limits 


One of largest operating shows available with 
good logging conditions, excellent mill site on 
protected harbor. 


Douglas Fir ..... 222,546,000 ft. 
Western Red Cedar 231,288,000 ft. 
Sitka Spruce ee eee 255,392,000 ft. 


Balance Hemlock, Larch and Pine. 
FOR SALE BY 


Service Trading Co. 


L. C. Smith Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Fi ix Yous “Credit ben 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 


your credit loss. That you can only guess 


at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 


exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
} the excess. 
| Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and suthing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


| The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
| OF NEW YORK 
| §11 Locust St. 1141 Marquette Bldg. 
| St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Il 


small 


80 Maiden howe 
__New York, _ N.Y. 
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SPECIAL 
OFFERINGS? 


1 Car 10/4” No.1 Com. & Btr. 
Hard Maple 

1Car 4/4” No.1C. & Sel. Wis. Oak 
1 Car 5/4’’ No. 2 Com. Wis. Oak 
3Cars4/4” No. 2C. & Btr. Soft Elm 
1 Car 6/4’ No.2 C. & Btr. Soft Elm 
1 Car 4/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 
2 Cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. Basswood 


- CAN SHIP PROMPTLY 
**She’s dam’ good 
wana deal wid!”’ WIRE FOR PRICES. 


Anything in Northern Hardwoods. 


The Adams-Thom 
wausau. J ywmber Co. 






Jean LaRue says: 














White Pine 





We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment o 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 











Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Gisneune 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











Sawmill For Sale 


COMPLETE DOUBLE BAND MILL 


Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, Russell 
Logging Cars, Flat Cars and 
incidental equipment. 


All located at Odanah, Wis., 
and available for inspection at 
any time. 


J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. 


ODANAH, WISCONSIN 



































September Lumber Exports Decline 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—Exports of wood 
and manufactures during September had an ag- 
gregate value of $8,004,521, compared with August 
exports aggregating $8,853,820. This decline was 
especially apparent in boards, planks and scant- 
lings, which dropped nearly $1,000,000 below the 
August figures, representing a shrinkage of 16,000,- 
000 board feet. This loss is reflected in practically 
every wood, the exports of Douglas fir and gum 
being the principal exceptions. 

Exports of Douglas fir to Japan increased nearly 
1,000,000 board feet during September, while the 
Chinese market fell off more than 7,500,000 feet. 
Other markets taking an increased amount were 
British South Africa, Australia, United Kingdom, 
Canada and Mexico. Argentina continued to take 
the largest amount of southern pine lumber, with 
Cuba and United Kingdom as second and third. 
Exports of oak to the United Kingdom decreased, 
as did exports to all other principal consuming 
countries. 

Exports of box shooks were less than half what 
they were in August, and over 1,000,000 board feet 
below the year’s monthly average. There was 
little change in either the amount or value of 
veneers and plywoods. 


South American Conditions Revived 


Practically normal conditions prevail in Argen- 
tina, especially with respect to stocks on hand, 
building and construction, agriculture, railway 
traffic and shipping, according to reports received 
recently by the Department of Commerce. In- 
creased areas are being devoted to the cultivation 
of wheat, and large grain crops generally are ex- 
pected. There is also promise of a big linseed 
harvest. This favorable agricultural outlook has 
stimulated a number of the dependent trades, but 
especially that in implements. Both imports and 
exports are decreasing, but there is a strong de- 
mand for replenishment of stocks. Credit is less 
difficult to negotiate. 

The Brazilian situation is being featured by an 
exchange crisis which has seriously depressed the 
general import market. The Government is ex- 
ercising absolute control over all exchange trans- 
actions thru the Bonco do Brazil, which now re- 
quires large amounts of foreign exchange to cover 
the government’s debt service. Bills in the mar- 
ket, however, are scarce, and only the entry in 
the market of large amounts of coffee bills can 
correct the difficult situation. Few orders are 
being placed abroad in the face of this exchange 
crisis. 

Unsatisfactory conditions also prevail in Peru, 
due chiefly to the unsettled conditions in Govern- 
ment finance. Many government employees have 
not been paid in months, which has had a direct 
reaction on retail trade activity and an indirect 
one on all commercial activity. It is expected 
that it will be some time before the Government 
can again whip its finances in shape, and public 
confidence, which naturally has been greatly under- 
mined, must be restored before any material im- 
provement in conditions can set in. 

Chile in the meanwhile finds itself in a fairly 
strong position. There has of late been sharp de- 
clines in nitrate sales, and the copper market, too, 
is quiet; but domestic commerce and manufactur- 
ing remains active. 

In Uruguay, the situation has been much im- 
paired as a result of floods caused by heayy rains 
which have wrought great damage to the grain 
crops, and especially to wheat. The revolution in 
Paraguay continues and business in that country 
is at a standstill. 

The clouds on the Cuban sky have silver linings, 
in the shape of prospective large sugar crop. The 
last crop totaled 3,996,000 tons, a record for the 
island, and estimates indicate that the next one 
will at least equal that. It is expected that 
grinding will begin early. Much new cane has 
been planted. Building activity continues, and 
necessary repairs are under way in the sugar mills 
in preparation for the new crop. A seasonal dull- 
ness is apparent in most lines of trade, but mer- 
chandise is expected to move when the grinding 
begins and to follow the sugar sales curve fairly 
closely. Like last season’s sugar, the island’s 
tobacco crop has been practically disposed of. 

The last month has brought no improvement in 
the general economic situation in Mexico, accord- 
ing to reports received from that republic; to the 
contrary, they are in some instances worse. Credits 
remain unsettled and collections are becoming more 
involved. General banking operations are falling 
off, and interest rates are about 2 percent a month. 
Embarrassment is being caused by the growing 
scarcity of gold coins and their substitution by 


silver, which has increased the discount on that 
metal. Increased taxes and duties are in pros- 
pect. Imports are steadily declining, but statistics 
so far available indicate that October exports in- 
creased somewhat, due to augmented movement of 
minerals, henequen and other products. Petroleum 
product shipments, however, will probably be shown 
to have sunk to a new low level. The Mexican oil 
situation in general is not improving. Railroad 
transportation is steadily improving in efficiency, 
but revenues are reported not to be keeping pace 
with expenditures. Plans for the return of the 
roads to private ownership, under the de la Huerta- 
Lamont agreement, are being formulated, and the 
transfer will probably be completed within a few 
months, 

Heavy frosts and severe storms in many parts 
of the republic during the last month have caused 
serious damage to growing crops. 


News Notes from England 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 1.—The trade barometer 
on the whole is fair and promises to improve with 
a settlement of the international complications. 
Elmer D. Anderson, of New York, who has been 
elected Supreme Scrivenoter of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo and who, has recently visited 
Europe, stated that on the occasion of his next 
trip to this side it is his intention to hold several 
concatenations here with a view to reviving a prac- 
tical interest in the order among the lumber oper- 
ators of Kurope. It will be found that here the 
American institution has a formidable rival in 
Freemasonry, which is increasing in strength in 
the timber trade. Lieut. Col. Harry Allen has just 
been elected Worshipful Master of the London 
trade lodge and John H. Burrell is about to be 
appointed to one of the highest offices of the order 
in Liverpool. 

The American lumber market of the last month 
has on the whole been somwhat disappointing. 
Altho consumption has shown some improvement, 
fairly heavy supplies in the early part of the month 
has had the effect of preventing any considerable 
amount of forward business. Prices on the whole 
are maintained with some indication of strengthen- 
ing due to the difficulties of shipment from produc- 
ing points. 

Pitch pine values continue firm, but the amount 
of forward business is limited owing to the limited 
demand and the considerable amount of wood still 
in stock, which is ample until ship building again 
gets into full swing. At the Mersey ports the 
stock of hewn pitch pine is slightly reduced. The 
arrivals of sawn at Liverpool and Manchester dur- 
ing September amounted to 171,000 cubic feet, 
compared with 8,000 cubic feet during the same 
period last year. The deliveries were liberal and 
quotations higher. The consumption of planks and 
boards was in excess of the import and holdings 
are considerably below the figures of last year. 
The light import of sleepers and crossings was 
absorbed. Importers have had no encouragement 
to commit themselves to forward contracts of any 
magnitude owing to the further enhanced values 
demanded by shippers. It is felt that until the 
cost of fresh wood more nearly approaches pre- 
war levels a stimulated trade in this department 
can not be realized. 


Japs Live in Standardized Houses 


Houses in Japan are probably more standard- 
ized than in any other country of the world. The 
rooms are always of standard sizes, usually from 
four to ten or more “jo” or mats. The Japanese 
do not ordinarily have wooden floors in their homes, 
but use thick mats, approximately 6 by 3 feet in 
size, and the rooms are invariably built to fit a 
certain number of these mats. The height of the 
rooms is the same in all native houses, except 
those built in semiforeign style by the wealthier 
Japanese, 

The usual or common Japanese house is parti- 
tioned off by standardized sliding doors which 
when pushed open practically convert all com- 
municating rooms into one large room. The win- 
dows are never of uniform size but may extend 
from the floor to the ceiling or from the ceiling 
to several feet below it according to the design of 
the house. These windows are all made to slide 
into a box-like receptacle built on a corner of the 
exterior of the house. All the windows, as well 
as the doors, may be slid back, thus exposing the 
whole side of the house to the weather. This 
statement explains, says the lumber division of the 
Department of Commerce, why the Japanese don’t 
buy more American doors and sash. 

Of late there has been a small but gradually 
increasing demand for foreign style office buildings, 
warehouses, and factory buildings. These, how- 
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ever, usually use the latest style of steel sash which 
is imported from America or manufactured in 
Japan. Some foreign houses for the use of resi- 
dent foreigners and wealthy Japanese, are being 
erected, but the demand thus created for sash, 
doors ete. is so small as to be negligible. 

The customs duty on materials for the construc- 
tion of buildings is high. The import duty on 
building material other than metals is 25 percent 
ad valorem. 


HOG MACHINE FOR WOOD REFUSE 


In the operation of lumber and woodworking 
plants considerable quantities of wood refuse accu- 
mulate, and in these days of high priced coal and 
uncertain supply the fuel value of this waste 
material is $3 to $5 a ton at prevailing coal prices. 
It is stated that wood containing 6,000 to 8,000 
heat units is equal to the best coal containing 
12,000 to 14,000 heat units. For the purpose of 
reducing slabs, scrap and other wood refuse to 
the size necessary for its use as boiler fuel the 
hog machine has long been successfully employed, 
and a recent circular issued by the Williams Pat- 
ent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
sets forth the following advantages of shredding 
wood refuse with a Williams ‘‘No-Nife’’ hog: 

1—Efficient combustion and ignition of the valu- 
able fuel gases depends largely on the uniform 
passage of air thru the fire. Hogged wood like 
the interstices and openings in the fire box 
grates allows free circulation of oxygen, while 
slabs, cores and other unhogged waste smother 
the fire causing the formation of carbon monoxide 
and the escape of a large percentage of the burn- 
able gases and real fuel up the stack. 

2—By advantageous placing of the Williams 
hog, the refuse can be shredded as fast as it is 


produced and carried to the boiler room either by 
blower or drag conveyor. One Williams user states 
that one man with a fork now handles the same 
amount of hogged scrap formerly requiring three 
men to handle unhogged. In this case he is saving 
$1,500 a year in labor. 

3—The Williams employs no knives. Patented 
pivoted hammers revolving at 10,000 feet a minute 
cut by their speed rather than sharpness and 
require attention only three or.four times a year. 
This eliminates the daily sharpening of knives; 
nor are the patented hammers affected by sand, 
nails, etc., often found in waste wood and bark. 

4—‘“‘Not damaged by accidental entry of spikes, 
bolts ete.,”’ writes the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
of Blytheville, Ark. Ax heads, wrenches, coupling 
pins and other metal objects have been fed to the 
Williams without incurring any damage. Indis- 
criminate feeding of this material is not recom- 
mended; however, should it occur accidentally, 
damage to the machine is a very remote possibil- 
ity. The pivoted hammers simply swing back out 
of the way until the object passes thru or can be 
removed. 


BULLETIN ON STOKER EQUIPMENT 


The Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., has recently issued a 12-page booklet 
describing Armour & Co.’s experience with Laclede- 
Christy stokers. The bulletin contains several il- 
lustrations of the modern boiler installation at the 
Armour plant in Kansas City, and also sets forth 
the reasons for the selection of the Laclede-Christy 
equipment for this particular job. Data on the 
installation and other details are given, all of 
which will doubtless prove of great interest to 
prospective stoker buyers. Copies of the bulletin 
will be mailed to interested parties who address 
the Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co. at St. Louis. 








Industry’s Own ’49er Finds a “Pal” 


There are two ’49ers still in life, instead of only 
one, as was claimed in news dispatches flashed far 
and wide over this country a few days ago. There 
might be more, but that is not thought likely. If 
there be, George W. Hotchkiss, of Evanston, IIl., 
would like to be informed. 

There is an interesting tale hanging on to this 
present day status of the ’49er business, and to 
start at the beginning: 

“Uncle George’ Hotchkiss, who is the secretary- 
emeritus of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, the dean of the lumber industry, and 91, 
is also a ’49er. He was only 18 years old when 
he caught the gold fever and when, on a beautiful 
April day in the year from which he takes the last 
of the enumerated distinctions, he boarded a full- 
rigger that after a turn around Cape Horn landed 
him on California’s ‘‘golden” shore 154 days later. 
He went out there to make a fortune, and after 
two years of hard work and hard penny scraping 
he had made barely enough to bring him back to 
the old home town in the East, and to his waiting 
bride—who by the way is still his companion in 
life. ‘“‘Uncle George” is not ashamed of that—the 
dissolution into thin smoke of his youthful dreams 
of heavy bags of gold, that is—to the contrary, 
it brings a rich chuckle out of his throat whenever 
he permits his mind to wander that far back in 
time. 

Well, the days of ’49 are far in the past. Tho 
many took part in the grand gold rush that will 
make that year forever memorable in the annals 
of this country, they have been dropping off pretty 
fast for a long time now. In fact, long ere this 
they became curiosities. This led to “Uncle 
George’s” developing great interest in his exact 
status as such a curiosity, which by 1911 had grown 
to a point where he began a nationwide search for 
all surviving ’49ers. He thought he got together 
a quite complete catalog of such. Then he con- 
ceived the idea that he and everybody concerned 
could have a dandy time reminiscing and the like 
if he could organize a reunion of all these old 
chaps ; and he did. It was held that same year at 
his home in Evanston, and twenty-five of the boys 
did honor to the occasion by their presence. They, 
so far as was then known, represented the sum 
total of the surviving ’49ers, with only a couple 
exceptions, on whom there nevertheless was kept 
a close check. 

During the eleven years that have since lapsed, 
twenty-four of these reunionists have passed be- 
yond, as well as the couple of exceptions. The 
twenty-fourth departed into the greater life only 
last week. He was an old pal of “Uncle George’s,” 
John E. Kerr by name, and 76. He was the young- 
est ’49er on record, but the fact that he arrived 
in California in his mother’s arms did not affect 
his status as a fullfledged member of the little 
group of venerables, in Mr. Hotchkiss’ opinion. 
“His infancy indeed should count for double hon- 





ors,” avers this latter. “The rush was a man’s 
game. Women for the most part had sense enough 
to stay at home, and they were as scarce as hens’ 
teeth in California in those days. When one put in 
an appearance it was always enough to cause a 
riot, and the place where the phenomenon had 
occurred would buzz with excitement for days 
afterward. And babies? You could count them 
on the fingers of an armless man’s hand. There 
were none such, outside of Johnnie Kerr.” 


As stated, Johnnie Kerr died the other day. So 
far as any records showed, that left “Uncle 
George” as the only surviving ’49er in the country, 
and in the world for that matter. That made a 
great feature story for the newspapers and, even 
if they did not all feature it, the story spread the 
country o‘er, and George W. Hotchkiss stood out 
supreme, as the object for national wonderment 
and admiration. 

But this did not last. The story was contra- 
dicted, and “Uncle George’ will for yet a while 
have to share his distinction with a newfound 
comrade. 

For news has been received from Sewickley, 
?a., that there resides a 96-year-old patriarch by 
name of John Anderson, who also participated in 
the rush for gold in days of yore. He had lived for 
years tucked away in that unpretentious com- 
munity, in ignorance of companionship in honor, 
and he had certainly thought himself to be the 
only surviving “rusher.” He was, therefore, much 
and agreeably surprised to receive word of a 
“partner” still on this side of the great divide— 
and, needless to say, so was “Uncle George’— 
and the new arrival on the scene immediately sug- 
gested a reunion, altho intimating that the years 
lay too heavily on his brow to venture the princi- 
pal move toward such. “Uncle George” Hitchcock, 
who is still a youngster in his own meaning, 
accepted the suggestion with warm enthusiasm 
and prepared forthwith to pack his suitcase to go. 

Relatives are somewhat of a nuisance sometimes, 
“Uncle George” then discovered. Secause they 
simply put their collective foot down upon his 
plan and forbade the journey. ‘At your age peo- 
ple don’t knock about any longer,” they decreed. 
“Then they usually have settled down. And so 
far as you are concerned, you are settled.” 


So the reunion had to be called off. “Isn’t it out- 
rageous?’’ demanded “Uncle George” indignantly, 
when telling about it later. “It wasn’t like that in 
the old days. When I left for California that time 
back in ’49 I didn’t have to ask anybody’s permis- 
sion to go. I just made up my own mind and 
went.”’ 

However, “Uncle George’ Hotchkiss is greatly- 
excited over the possibilities of there being a 
third ’49er in existence, and should this be so he is 
eager to reopen the record pook which he thought 
he had closed once for all. 
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With Capacity of 
750,000 Ft. Daily of 


PINE AND 
HARDWOODS 


located on four trunk lines— 
Cotton Belt, Santa Fe, South- 
ern Pacific and “Katy”. 


Edge Grain 
FLOORING 


a specialty 
Pine Mill. . ‘ 
at Diboll, Big Timbers 
Pineland, for Export 
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Band Mill 
Kiln Dried 
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at Diboll up to 
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A NON-MIRING WAGON 


Capacity 10 tons. Adapted for hauling over 
sand, mud, bad roads or soft ground. More 
freight with less power. Will carry capacity 
ia wherever animals or tractors can work. 
Shipments direct from Chicago factory. 
Information and prices on request. 
ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO., 17 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “‘Trusswhec. Chicago” 








Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
| ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 


that field. 











Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 
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@ Codes Used A. B. C. 5th Edition a 


Gulf Coast Lumber & Export Co., Inc. 


DEALERS IN 


Southern Pine Lumber 


Connection at 
TAMPICO, MEXICO 
Cia. FRED V.BURNS,S.A. 
Representante en Mexico 
\ Sr. Casimiro Yzaguirre. 


428 Maison Blanche 
Building Annex, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Home Office, Mobile, Ala. ) 
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PITTSBURGH } 
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NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis, 








MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











MMEUGATEETE AL EUUCTUNEAEU AAT ATTA 


West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


UNLUEAALA 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 





[ LONG and SHORT LEAF 
| Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CoO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


ALSO 











B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 
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News of American Hardwood Industr 








LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 13.—Demand for lumber continues good. 
All building materials are active. The hardwood 
movement is improving as a result of better car 
supply at most southern points. Poplar and sap 
gum show advances, prices of other woods are 
firm. Poplar, FAS, inch, is $120; saps and selects, 
$85; No. 1 common, $57.50; No. 2A, $36; No. 2B, 
$25. Sap gum FAS is $55; No. 1 common, $42. 
There is a good movement of oak; quotations: 
Quartered, FAS, inch, $140; common, $75; plain, 
$110 and $60. Gum quotations: Quartered red, 
$115 and $70; plain, $110 and $67.50. Walnut 
FAS is $210, selects, $155; common, $100. Ash is 
quoted $90 and $50. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 13.—In this district there is great activity 
in building, and in logging operations. In addition 
to an expected output of about 4,000,000 feet of 
mixed logs, Andrew Bjorkman, of Iron Mountain, 
will operate heavily in pulpwood, tamarac selling 
at $8 and spruce at $12 a cord. The Flanner- 
Steger Lumber Co., of Blackwell, will carry on 
large logging operations in the vicinity of Long 
Lake, where it has about 45,000,000 feet of stump- 
age. Costly improvements are being made at the 
Blackwell mill. Arthur Quirt, of Iron River, has 
almost finished cutting the south side of the Alpha 
(Mich.), tract, and has contracted the logging of 
the other half to Johnson Bros. 

During October, a hundred carloads of logs were 
delivered in the yards of the Michigan Land & 
Lumber Co. at Iron Mountain, deliveries totaling 
about 500,000 feet. Log arrivals will increase 
largely from now on, and the total for the winter 


will exceed 50,000,000 feet. Gogebic County 
(Michigan) owners of hardwood timber tracts, 


especially of birch and maple, are greatly inter- 
ested in the report that agents of the company are 
contracting for timber to be delivered during the 
coming winter, for use in the Ford body factory at 
Iron Mountain. During a few months, more than 
three hundred houses were built in Iron Mountain, 
and a thousand more will be needed for Ford em- 
ployees there. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 14.—Broad and active demand, firm and 
advancing prices and delayed transportation are 
the outstanding features of the hardwood situa- 
tion. There is more business offering than can be 
taken care of and premiums are being bid for 
lumber which can be shipped within a reasonable 
time. Prices are gradually working higher. Plain 
white oak, in No. 1 common, for instance, is sell- 
ing around $58 to $60, while No. 1 common red is 
bringing about $5 less. Demand is good for prac- 
tically all standard items in all the regular grades 
and thicknesses, tho there is not much call for 
specialties. Flooring, automobile and furniture 
manufacturers represent the more active groups. 
Flooring interests are keenly competing for the 
Nos. 1, 2 and 38 common plain red and white oak 
available, while automobile interests are rapidly 
absorbing available supplies of ash, elm, gum and 
other southern hardwoods. Furniture manufac- 
turers are increasing their purchases of gum, oak 
and other lumber and they are likewise buying 
veneers with rather greater freedom. Manufac- 
turers of crates and boxes are free buyers of the 
lower grades of oak, cottonwood, gum, willow 
and other hardwoods, while there is a fair demand 
from miscellaneous sources. Export demand is of 
about the same average as recently, 

The Dacus Lumber Co., successor to A. P., 
Dacus, Tunica, Miss., announces the removal of its 
offices from that point to Memphis, where it will 
engage in the manufacture and wholesale handling 
of southern hardwoods. Its mills are at Tunica 
and Clayton, Miss. Mr. Dacus will have charge 
of operations as well as of the purchase of lumber, 
while J. T. Kendall, who has been prominently 
identified with the hardwood trade of Memphis 
for a number of years, will look after the office 
and selling ends of the business. 

James Edward Stark has been elected president 
of James E. Stark & Co. (Ine.), to succeed his 
late father. He is just a little past his twenty- 
first birthday. The firm owns and operates a 
band mill and veneer plant at both Memphis and 
Dyersburg, Tenn., and it has only recently com- 
pleted its second band mill in Memphis. The 
newly elected president attended Culver and then 
took a special course in business administration 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He spent all 
of his vacations at the offices of the firm. 

The National Lumber & Tie Co., Memphis and 


St. Louis, announces an increase from $200,000 to 
$350,000 in its capital stock and that the South- 
ern Pacific railroad has doubled the huge order it 
gave this firm for cross ties in 1920. It now has 
3,750,000 ties to be delivered within the next 
thirty-six months. It is delivering these at the 
rate of 100,000 ties a month. About 75 percent 
of the ties are being manufactured in Texas and 
the remaining 25 percent near Alexandria, La. 
Hackberry, gum, oak, heart cypress and heart pine 
are the principal woods used. J. H. Hines, Hines 
Lumber Co. and E. C. Morrison Co. (Inc.), is one 
of the officials of the National Lumber & Tie Co. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 13.—Altho there has not been any material 
improvement in car supply, business is somewhat 
better. For the best grades of hardwood lumber 
there is a steadily increasing demand. There is 
still a good deal of hand to mouth buying, little 
being done for future delivery. Few logs are com- 
ing from the South, but local sawmills expect more 
from the Green and Barren rivers next month. 
Furniture and automobile manufacturers continue 
to buy considerable lumber, and the railroads are 
in the market. Veneer trade is better than last 
year. Stave trade has improved slightly during 
the last month, the large tobacco crop in Kentucky 
and Tennessee increasing demand for hogsheads. 
30x makers are in the lumber market. Out of 
town business in sash and doors is much better 
than last fall. Wagon and plow manufacturers 
are confident that 1923 will bring a marked better- 
ment in demand for their products. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. 13.—While car shortage is still having its 
effects on the trade and shipments are held up to 
a certain extent, most embargoes seem to have 
been lifted. Box, furniture and automobile con- 
cerns are good purchasers of hardwoods, and there 
is an improvement in demand from casket and 
musical instrument makers, altho all classes of 
customers are still buying for immediate require- 
ments only. Even in the face of reduced building 
activity, southern pine trade is holding its own and 
prices are steady. Retailers are not stocking up, 
but buy for immediate needs. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., has returned from a trip to eastern 
headquarters at Philadelphia, as well as to Balti- 
more and Washington, D. C. 

H. F. Landeck, head of the Landeck Lumber Co., 
Chicago, St. Louis and Milwaukee, with J. L. 
Norton, of Chicago, has taken over the Virginia 
Hotel operating company, of Columbus. He will 
devote considerable time to the hotel business, but 
no change will be made in the lumber company. 

The Doddington Co., of Columbus, has started 
the erection of a new 2-story, 60x100-foot mill at 
its west side yard, styled the West Side Lumber 
Co. Additional woodworking machinery will be in- 
stalled, as well as a score of motors, 

W. T. Smith, president, and C. A. Dawson, man- 
ager, of the H. H. Giesey Co., wholesaler, left 
early in November for a two weeks’ buying trip 
thru southern pine producing territory. Mr. Smith 
is also head of the Lyman & Hawkins Lumber Co., 


of Akron. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 18.—As is quite usual toward the end of 
the lake Season, there is a rush for tonnage to 
bring down the late cargoes, especially from 
Georgian Bay. The vessels that were formerly in 
this trade have been largely absorbed into the 
grain trade between Buffalo and Montreal, as 
nothing more than 250 feet long can go thru the 
Welland Canal. This leaves lumber tonnage short 
and makes freights high. The rate from Georgian 
Bay is $6 and from Lake Superior $7, with a 
prospect of something still higher if the demand 
runs close to the end of the month. ‘The St. 
Lawrence River is closing, but it will be too late 
for the vessels in that trade to do anything this 
fall. 

The movement of general freight over the State 
barge canal has been large this season, but the 
regular lumber forwarding business has disap- 
peared. The barge canal lumber cargo is too 
large for single order business.’ If cars continue 
short next season, probably some special arrange- 
ment will be made for a return to the water route 
by lumber shippers, 

The starting up of the coal shipments by lake 
has taken away the men at the docks and all 
harbor operations are very active. The East 
Buffalo car shops started up with twelve hundred 
men and now there is a cry from Tonawanda 
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shippers that they have only forty-eight men to 
unload fourteen cargoes of lake lumber. In order 
to relieve the situation there, a gang of lumber 
handlers from Buffalo was brought in last week 
and unloaded the steamer 0. H. Bradley and barge 
Peshtigo. 

Henry George, president of Graves, Manbert & 
George, has gone to the Ottawa district of Canada 
to look up the lumber supply. 


The Jamestown furniture exposition closed last 
Saturday, after a successful buying season. Mem- 
bers of the trade say that a large number of buy- 
ers attended and that many sales resulted. Some 
of the manufacturers withdrew from the show be- 
fore the close, owing to the large number of orders 
they had received. 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held its regular 
monthly meeting last Friday with a good attend- 
ance. Maj. Welton M. Modisette gave a talk on 
“National Defense’? and made a protest against 
the cutting down of the size of the army. Sydney 
H. Coleman, of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke in behalf of the joint charity campaign 
being carried on here during the present week. 


The purpose of the campaign is to raise $580,000 
for local charitable and social service organiza- 
tions. A number of the lumbermen are on the 
general committee: James L. Crane, Ganson De- 
pew, Charles N. Perrin, William W. Reilley, Carl- 
ton M. Smith, Horace F. Taylor and George M. 
Zimmermann. Mr. Reilley is one of the vice 
chairmen of the campaign and Mr. Perrin is on 
the advisory committee. Fleming Sullivan is 
chairman of the committee raising funds among 
the lumbermen, 


The stock of lumber formerly carried in the 
retail yard of Edward F. Greth has been sold to 
A. E. Sipe, who has placed it in charge of Charles 
G. Shepard, a local lumberman, to be sold as soon 
as possible. Mr. Greth is to go into the building 
trade. 


Sdward Murphy, member of the Murphy Lum- 
ber Co., Lockport, N. Y., and John Moon & Son, 
contractors, have tendered to. the Lockport His- 
torical Society a 2-story building which was for- 
merly used by the lumber company as an office and 
also the lot on which the building stands. 


Hugh McLean returned to business early this 
week after a three weeks’ hunting trip in Canada. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Nov. 13.—The mild fall weather and absence of 
rainy and windy days have greatly facilitated 
building operations thruout the State, and numer- 
ous buildings which would ordinarily have re- 
quired expensive construction methods during this 
late season have proceeded under economic condi- 
tions, except where shipments of materials have 
been delayed unduly. Concrete foundations for 
new residences have been put in within the last 
two to three weeks. 

Negotiations by which a Minneapolis lumber 
company may purchase the lumber business of 
A. G. Nelson Lumber Co., of Waupaca, and of the 
Waupaca Retail Lumber Co., have been pending 
last week, but no transfer will be made before 
Jan. 1 in case the deals are consummated. 

The new box factory, 72x112 feet, two stories 
high, which the Edison Co. is erecting at New 
London, Wis., is nearing completion, and is ex- 
pected to be in operation by Dec. 1. 

The Northern Wood Products Co. has purchased 
3,500,000 feet of maple logs in Gogebic County, 
Michigan, for use in the company’s plant at Glid- 
den, Wis., during 1923. This large amount of 
timber will be in addition to over two million feet 
of timber which it expects to purchase from farm- 
ers and contractors at Glidden. 

George Glover, president of Willow River Lum- 
ber Co., has purchased all of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. holdings at Hayward, Wis. The old 
planing mill has been dismantled and moved to 
Loretta by the Hines company. The lumber yards 
at Hayward are considered to be the finest pine 
drying yards in the Northwest. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 14.—A steady industrial demand, which 
local dealers believe indicates a stock shortage at 
box factories and similar establishments, is mak- 
ing itself felt here. This, coupled with an average 
demand from contractors whose work as yet has 
not been interrupted by cold weather, brings the 
seasonal business above the average. Several 
items of lumber, however, are noticeably inactive. 
Among these are the higher priced softwoods, and 
the small yard grades. Mill stocks are said to be 
fair, but inability to move them is causing much 
trouble to manufacturers. It is reported that 
local sash and door companies are running strong, 
and consuming large quantities of hardwood. A 
strong demand for hardwoods from yards is also 
reported. It is said that the feeling persists 


among dealers that lower prices will prevail when 
the transportation situation clears up, because of 


the huge stocks which will be on hand at mills. | 


Accordingly, they are buying light. Prices are 
firm, and give every indication of holding to 
present levels. Few lumbermen here are willing 
to pledge shipments, even from northern Wiscon- 
sin, before Jan. 1. The industries securing ship- 
ments of raw materials are sufficiently behind in 
orders to require the empties for their own use. 
An easing up of the railroad situation in the far 
West, offset by an increased difficulty in getting 
shipments in from the North, are the outstanding 
features of the transportation situation. Condi- 
tions in the South remain much the same. 


The West Lumber Co., of Lugerville, will put in 
a total of 10,000,000 feet of mixed hardwood and 
hemlock from its tract in Price County this winter. 
The planing mill is in operation. Following the 
recent death of W. G. Collar, H. W. Johannes, of 
Merrill, Wis., has been elected general manager. 
George Collar was elected director, and W. H. 
Pipkorn, of Milwaukee, vice president. Other 
officers are I. G. Hickman, Milwaukee, president; 
and George A. West, Milwaukee, secretary- 


treasurer. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 14.—Demand continues to increase, the 
industrial expansion in Indiana becoming more 
marked. Retail trade seems to continue its grad- 
ual decline because of seasonal conditions. Re- 
gardless of a lesser volume of construction being 
started, the flooring mills have about as much 
business as ever. They are buying heavily of 
maple and oak. The most noteworthy expansion 
during the last two weeks, has been that of the 
music industry. The piano and talking machine 
cabinet factories in Indiana report, without ex- 
ception, a large volume of orders. Many of them 
are working overtime and some of them have 
twenty-four hour shifts in operation. Many of 
them report a shrinkage in raw material reserves. 
The piano factories in particular are finding it 
very difficult to keep production in step with 
demand. One large factory reported that some of 
its styles would not again be ready for delivery 
before late spring. Prices show no change. De- 
liveries continue slow. 


A significant indication of the trend of the lum- 
ber industry toward permanent betterment is the 
continued increase in the number of orders being 
placed for additional dry kiln equipment. The Na- 
tional Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, reports recent 
orders from a number of concerns for additions 
to their kiln equipment, among these being the 
Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky., twelve double com- 
partment kilns each 90 feet long, for drying auto- 
mobile body stock; Hayes Motor Truck Wheel Co., 
St. Johns, Mich., seven additional kilns for drying 
wheel stock; Missouri Car Co., East St. Louis, IIL, 
three kilns for drying interior finish for street 
cars; G. I. Sellers & Sons Co., Elwood, Ind., two 
additional Nationals for kitchen cabinet stock; 
Bimel Ashcroft Manufacturing Co., three com- 
plete new kilns and the remodeling of two old ones 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo., as well as six new kilns for 
Dermott, Ark., duplicating the six already in 
service at Dermott; Whiting Lumber Co., Port 
Huron, Mich., one new kiln, one kiln to be remod- 
eled; Williamsburg Furniture Co., Williamsburg, 
Ohio, two kilns; Bald Knob Furniture Co., Rocky 
Mount, Va., one more National; Albert Furniture 
Co., Shelbyville, Ind., two kilns; H. M. Wade 
Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C., extending one 


kiln. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nov. 13.—With continued fine weather, building 
is active, October permits bringing the total for 
ten months far in excess of that for 1921. There 
are indications that 1923 will show even greater 
activity. The civic housing loan scheme is in ef- 
tect for another year, and there will be a certain 
amount of money available for first mortgages. 
Architects generally are busier than they have 
been for many years, and local lumber dealers are 
already preparing plans and estimates. These re- 
tailers intend to put in the largest stocks they 
have carried for years. The open October weather 
was responsible for a start being made on severai 
undertakings that would ordinarily be begun in 
spring. 


HYMENEAL 


LINDNER-WORTMAN. The marriage of 
Charles L. Lindner, of the Henry D. Davis Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., and Frances L. Wortman, 
also of Portland, was solemnized at the First 
Congregational Church in that city on Saturday, 
Nov. 4, at high noon. Immediately after the 
ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Lindner started on a 
wedding trip that will take them as far east as 
New York. They are planning to be back in 
a where they will make their home, by 
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Need Any 
QakPloorin 


Whenever you're 
in the market for 
high grade Oak 
Flooring, remember 
Seidel at St. Louis is - 
offering an unusually 
attractive mixed car service in 
Oak Flooring, La. Red Cypress, 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine, West 
Coast lumber or Redwood 
items. 

We Sell Guaranteed Products. 


Seidel 


St.Louis,Mo. 














3uuce Oak Flooring 
the Best ak ecg 
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Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 











17 Northern 17) 
Hardwoods 


The Best Produced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


1 17 Grand ovtie Office, Chicago Office, 41 7 
— Perkins Bidg- No. 1329 Peoples Gas Bidg._” 


HARDWOOD Gvevtaslliig ¥LOORIN 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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HAMMER BRAND 


Hand-Made Heart Cypress 


SHINGLES 


The Shingles of our Grandfathers 


Write for Booklet 


Se 


The Hammer Lumber Co. 
DREXEL BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA 
Member Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers'Association 
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We will go into the Winter with less 
than a Normal Supply of 


Dry Hardwood 


BASS-BIRCH-SOFT ELM 


Send us your inquiries 


NOW 


Foster-Latimer 


we ~—s Laamber Co. 

















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 
Basswood, Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Yellow Pine 72% 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 14”, 1%”, 2” 
Agood cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills. 


tus tell you more about it. 


miu: Kentucky Lumber Co. 




















Sulligent, Ala. Lexington, Ky. 
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Yellow Pine| Poplar 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, |{Gum,Oak 
Flooring and Drop Siding Mixed cars if 


lesired. 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 11.—Lumbermen all reported numerous 
orders and many inquiries last week. Prices re- 
main the same as a week ago in the face of strong 
demand. Car shortage is the main cause of com- 
plaint by Inland Empire lumbermen. 

A distinct cause of congratulation on the part 
of lumbermen in general thruout the State and 
the larger holders of timber in particular was 
the overwhelming defeat of the so called 30-10 
initiative measure at the polls last Tuesday. This 
was a measure framed ostensibly as a better school 


measure. It proposed that the money raised by 
the State should be increased from 30 to 50 
percent. Proponents of the measure claimed that 


its effect would be to cause rich districts with 
few children to pay more, and poor districts with 
many children, less. Stump speakers openly ad- 
mitted it was aimed at the large timber holders, 
especially the Weyerbaeusers. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be held in 
Spokane Nov. 15. There is no business of special 
importance. , 

Henry Turrish, well known Duluth lumberman, 
was in Spokane last week on a regular trip of 
inspection covering his holdings in Idaho and Ore- 
gon. He was one of the heavy stockholders in the 
reorganization of the Old National Bank of this 
city twenty years ago when the control was taken 
over by D. W. Twobhy,:‘T. J. Humbird, Mr. Turrish 
and others. 

J. VP. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., returned today from a two weeks’ trip 
east to St. Paul and Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 11,—San Francisco retail lumber dealers 
are doing a good business and maintaining prices. 
After a period of low prices, it looks as if the 
retail business were coming into its own. The 
retailers are buying moderate quantities of Doug- 
las fir and redwood to take care of the steady de- 
mand. Shingles are in better demand since the 
defeat of the State housing act. 

While new business is light in the export trade, 
the total for the last twelve months will make 
a good showing, owing to the large volume of busi- 
ness early in the year. Australia, Japan and the 
west coast of South America are taking a little 
lumber right along. The Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. sold 10,000,000 feet during the week, 
of which 5,000,000 feet will go to Japan. Red- 
wood shipments are being made to Australia by 
the Redwood Export Co., this city. New business 
is quiet, but the mills have orders ahead for about 
all the dry clear they can furnish during the next 
few months. 

The Pacific Lumber Co.’s two big redwood mills 
at Scotia are making a combined output of 400,000 
feet a day. Efforts are being made to catch up 
with back orders and take on some new business 
which will fit the stocks. A greater assortment is 
needed to take care of the demand. Logging is 
active, altho the rainy season is opening. 

Cc. R. Johnson, president Union Lumber Co., 
this city, who has returned from an extensive 
eastern trip, found conditions favorable for the 
continued use of redwood. The Union Lumber Co. 
is cutting redwood at the usual rate at Fort 
Bragg. The car supply is not more than 25 
percent of normal. California business is steady. 
Stocks at Fort Bragg are about normal, with dry 
clears and uppers somewhat scarce. The mills at 
Mendocino and Glen Blair are operating with one 
shift. 

R. D. Baker, president Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., has received word from Susanville that 
there has been a very heavy snow fall in the 
woods, interfering with logging operations. One 
of the mills is still in operation on white pine 
and will continue as long as there is a supply of 
logs. 

The Red River Lumber Co, continues to make a 
large output of white and sugar pine at West- 
wood. There is no falling off, but rather an in- 
crease in inquiries and orders. Logging has been 
carried on vigorously, altho snow in the woods 
may reduce the supply in future. There is a short- 
age of dry factory lumber but some orders will be 
taken for future delivery. Sugar pine uppers can 
be had. Pine box lumber is scarce, but there is 
some white fir, 6/4 No. 3 and 4 common, available 
for box lumber. 

The Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., this city, has 
some good inquiries for white and sugar pine, but 
is unable to do much shipping. They have some 
high-grade dry stock at mills, purchased early, 


which will .be available for winter shipment. 
L. L. Long, head of the company, reports an up- 
ward tendency to prices on shop lumber. 

R. A. Hiscox, head of the Western States Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports a good demand for rail 
shipments of Douglas fir, with car shortage mak- 


ing it difficult to obtain lumber. This company 
specializes on rail business and has some white 
and sugar pine available, but has inquiries for a 
good deal more than can be obtained from the 
mills. While it was the intention to close out the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co.’s retail yard in San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Hiscox reconsidered, and has purchased 
the interests of his partners, W. H. Wood and 
P. A. Bast. 

Theodore B. Lawrence, who has been sales man- 
ager of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co,’s retail yard 
in this city, has been made manager of the Los 
Angeles office. Joseph Rolando, a local salesman, 
will be his assistant. The Lumber Salesmen’s 
Club, of San Francisco, gave a farewell dinner to 
the departing salesmen on the night of Nov. 8. 
The thirty members of the club were present, as 
well as R. A. Hiscox, who represented the em- 
ployers at the dinner; Ben W. Reed, of the Retail 
Lumber Association; Henry Bode, of the Spring 
Valley Lumber Co., and William Clarkson was 
toastmaster. 

The Chiloquin Lumber Co.’s white pine plant at 
Chiloquin is still cutting 60,000 feet a day and 
the car situation has improved. There is some 
snow in the woods, but logs are being brought in 
over the company’s railroad. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is making a good 
output of orange shook at Susanville and making 
shipments as fast as cars can be obtained. The 
production of white and sugar pine lumber at 
Susanville will be continued as long as the log 
supply holds out. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 11.—Demand for lumber is so active that 
it is doubtful whether any mills in Washington 
and Oregon would shut down for the winter were 
it not for the car shortage. Only one Portland 
mill is closing down. Several mills that have been 
idle are to resume operations, indications being 
that if weather permits operations here will be 
steady. A general survey of the mill situation 
yields the following summary : 

Down: Wiese Bros., Blodgett, Ore., down for 
a new setting, but planer operating. Haskell, Car- 
penter Co., Cherry Grove, Ore. 

CLOSING: Lattin Lumber Co., Creswell, Ore. ; 
Standwood Lumber Co., Standwood, Wash.; What- 
com Falls Mill Co., Bellingham; White Star Lum- 
ber Co., Whites, Wash.; Eagle Lumber Co., West- 
timber, Ore., because of the car shortage. Inde- 
pendent Lumber & Shingle Co., Liberty Bond, 
Wash.; Great Northern Lumber Co., Leavenworth, 
Wash., for the winter. Kitts Lumber Co., Dairy, 
Ore., until March. Siletz Bay Lumber Co., Kern- 
ville, Ore., Dec. 15 to Feb. 1. Willamette River 
Lumber Co., Oregon City, for ninety days. Des 
Chutes River Lumber Co., Olympia, Wash., Dec. 1, 
for a month. Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash.; Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., two weeks in December. 

RESUMING: Index Galena Lumber Co., Index, 
Wash.; Colville Valley Lumber Co., Colville, 
Wash. ; Lystul-Lawson Lumber Co., Glendale, Ore., 
when cars are obtained. D. L. Trullinger, Mul- 
lino, Ore.; Green River Lumber Co., Baldi, Wash. ; 
Filion Mill & Lumber Co., Port Angeles, Wash. ; 
M. & W. Lumber Co., Mineral, Wash.; N. E. Rob- 
erts, Corvallis, Ore.; Rock Creek Lumber Co., 
Molalla, Ore., in spring. Carlisle-Pennell Lumber 
Co., Carlisle, Wash.; D. S. Diehl & Co., Colville, 
Wash.; H. H. Martin Lumber Co., Centralia, 
Wash.; Bade Lumber Co., Devitt, Ore.; Big Lake 
Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; W. J. Miller, Al- 
pine, Ore.; Stigers Chiloquin Saw Mill, Chiloquin, 
Ore., about Jan. 1. Moulton Lumber Co., Yacolt, 
Wash., February. D. M. Watts & Son, Colville, 
Wash., latter part winter. Tomlin Box Co., Med- 
ford, Ore., not until April 1. Maltby Lumber Co., 
Maltby, Wash., sixty days. Dickman Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., two weeks. Canyon Lumber Co., 
Everett, Wash., about Dec. 1. Manning Lumber 
Co., Roy, Wash., latter part November. Cobbs & 
Mitchell Co., Valsetz, Ore., next week. Elmer E. 
Frederickson, Suver, Ore., Nov. 15. Forest Lumber 
Co., Acme, Wash., soon. 

RESUMED: Harold Hansen, Forest Grove, Ore. ; 
Rowland Bros. Lumber Co. (formerly Tolt River 
Lumber Co.), Carnation, Wash., part time. The 
Oxbow Lumber Co. is operating the mill leased 
from the J. E. Morris Mill Co., Seattle. 

The Schafer Bros, Lumber & Door Co.’s plant at 
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Montesano, Wash., is one of the busiest in the 
Pacific Northwest, operating three shifts. The 
Cameron Hogg Lumber Co.’s new mill at Bull Run 
was to start up Nov. 13. The Ryan Allen Lumber 
Co. expects to start its new mill at Stevenson, 
Wash., the latter part of November. The Welbon 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Snohomish, Wash., is thru 
at its present location, and it is reported that it 
will build another mill as soon as a location is 
decided upon. 

The California-Oregon Paper Mills will invest 
about $1,500,000 in the establishment of a pulp 
paper mill at Vancouver, Wash., so it developed 
’ when A. G. Riach and R. H. Mills appeared before 
the Vancouver city council this week and asked 
for vacation of certain street ends. The interest 
of the California-Oregon corporation is to be 
transferred to a new corporation known as the 
Columbia River Paper Mills. The vacation sought 
was granted, and construction of a sawmill to 
be used as an auxiliary to the paper mill will be 
started at once. F. W. Leadbetter, of Portland, 
is interested in the company, which also operates 
at Salem, Ore. 

Immediate action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in bringing about a return of railway 
cars to western lines was urged in a message 
sent to the commission Thursday of this week by 
the Oregon, Washington and Idaho public utilities 
commissions. Decision to send the message fol- 
lowed a hearing at Salem, Ore., by the joint 
commissions. The message said that 100 percent 
of the car ownership of the western lines should 
be established on the home lines within the next 
fifteen days if serious losses to producers and 
industries of the Northwest are to be avoided. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 11.—Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks 
during the last week included the following: For 
the Atlantic coast—Santa Paula, F. J. Luckenback 
and Katrina Luckenbach, at the St. Paul mill; 
Mystic, at the Port dock, and Panaman, at the 
Baker dock. For California—San Diego, at the 
Tidewater mill; Ruth Alewander, at the Commer- 
cial dock; Hdna, at Terminal dock; John OC. Kirk- 
patrick, at St. Paul mill, and Admiral Sebree, at 
Port dock. 

Tacoma mills will receive a large share of the 
lumber orders which will be placed for new equip- 
ment for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way, according to B. B. Greer, of Chicago, vice 
president of the road, who visited Tacoma this 
week. Mr. Greer announced that the Milwaukee 
will spend $22,500,000 on new cars and locomo- 
tives and including 10,000 new box cars. Mr. 
Greer declared the car shortage to be improving 
slightly. 

Eastern buyers will probably start placing their 
orders for next season before the first of the 
year, according to George S. Long, general man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., who re- 


turned to Tacoma this week after a two months’ > 


trip to the Atlantic coast. Mr. Long declared the 
outlook for a busy winter to be good and expects 
the Atlantic coast trade to keep up all winter. 
Eastern buyers who expected a recession in prices 
this fall are beginning to change their opinion, 
and the present market will probably be main- 
tained, Mr. Long believes. 

Bad news from the Minnesota and Iowa farm- 
ing sections was brought to Tacoma this week by 
John Dower, president of the John Dower Lumber 
Co., who returned from a six weeks’ trip thru the 
territory covered by his line yards in the two 
States. Mr. Dower declared that conditions in 
the farming districts are worse than ever and 
that he can see no prospect for a revival for at 
least another year. ‘‘When the season opened 
this year we expected the biggest sales on record 
in Minnesota,’’ Mr. Dower said. ‘We have not had 
them. In fact we sold barely half as much lumber 

as during the previous year and I look for a 
' gtill further decline next season. The farmers 
can not buy lumber. They had _ poor crops. 
Usually poor crops mean good prices for what is 
raised, but this year they had a combination of 
poor crops with no prices at all. Business is good 
in the cities but the country districts can not 
hope for an improvement this year.’’ Mr. Dower 
said conditions were none too good in eastern 
Washington, where the car shortage has _pre- 
vented the movement of the hay crop, the only 
crop on which the farmers could make any money 
this season. 

The Washington Manufacturing Co. is installing 
a new dry kiln, to be equipped with superspeed 
nozzles and which will increase the manufacturing 
capacity of the plant. For the drying of wide 
fir finish the Mutual Fir Column Co. is installing 
a large dry kiln to be equipped with superspeed 
nozzles. 

The Dickman Lumber Co. started operations this 
week when the sawmill began cutting. The mill 
has been closed for more than a year. 

Word of the birth of a daughter to Mr. and 


Mrs. John Philip Weyerhaeuser, jr., of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, was received this week by J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. and grandfather of the new member of the 
family. Mrs. Weyerhaeuser was Miss Helen 
Walker, of Tacoma. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 11.—For the week, production was about 
normal; shipments, about 50 percent, and bookings 
about 75 percent of normal. The car shortage is 
getting worse; now the Northern Pacific will not 
permit its cars to go off its lines, and the Union 
Pacific will not allow loading east of Cheyenne. 
The mills are unable to guarantee delivery, so 
prices are not quite so firm. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Co.’s new 100,000- 
foot sawmill at Centralia is being rushed to com- 
pletion, and it is expected that it will be in opera- 
tion early in January. H. S. Miller, of Tacoma, 
is superintending its construction. It will be 
electrically driven, and its cost is estimated at 
about $100,000. 

An 800,000-foot Davis log raft, valued at $12,000, 
broke loose from its tug. It was the second Davis 
raft of the Quilliyute Boom & Driving Co. shipped 
to Aberdeen mills. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Noy. 11.—-With common at $23 base, ship’s 
tackle, and an occasional offering at $25, as an 


example, practically all items of the general 
market show marked firmness. Indications all 
point to maintained steadiness and generally 


satisfactory conditions for the remainder of the 
calendar year. A fair quantity of orders for cur- 
rent and future needs is being received from opera- 
tors, and stocks are in fairly good shape despite 
some car shortage at Los Angeles harbor, where 
the movement is running unevenly. The railroads, 
however, are doing all that they can to provide 
equipment. During the first nine months of this 
year the Southern Pacific Co. handled 17,553 cars 
of lumber in southern California, about 7,000 more 
ears than during the corresponding period of 1921. 
The harbor reports receipts of waterborne ship- 
ments up to Nov. 9 amounting to eighteen cargoes, 
approximating 21,450,000 feet of lumber. 

Hi. W. McLeod, vice president and manager of 
the Hammond Lumber Co., has returned from a 
three weeks’ absence north. The Hammond com- 
pany’s Pomona yard is now under the manage- 
ment of U. G. Comings, vice E. A. Sliker, resigned. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 11.—At the luncheon of wholesalers Thurs- 
day W. A. Duncan, of the Pacific Fir Co., presided 
and directed an interesting roundtable discussion, 
bringing out many points of direct moment to the 
industry. 

Charles W. Goodyear and Frank H. Goodyear, 
widely known among lumbermen on account of 
their connection with the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa, La., and the Goodyear Lumber 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., are among the prominent 
visitors to fir territory this week. Formerly they 
operated hemlock mills in Pennsylvania, and are 
now. interested in southern pine. Their trip to 
the west Coast is for the purpose of looking over 
the fir situation, with a view to counteracting the 
depletion of Pennsylvania hemlock and the de- 
crease in the output of southern pine. They re- 
port an increasing volume in the inquiry for west 
Coast woods, particularly fir. 

Frank T, Sullivan, a prominent lumberman of 
Buffalo, N. Y.. is again on a visit to west Coast 
territory, placing himself in touch with the situa- 
tion and improving his business connections, 

O. J. Keefe, who has been in the banking busi- 
ness in New York for the last five years, arrived 
here recently from the East to become manager of 
the new business department of the Marine Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. Keefe outlines his policy by 
stating that he will encourage lumber accounts. 


Y. Inouye, Seattle manager of the Hanabishi 
Co. (Ltd.), Osaka, Japan, has received a letter 
from Ohbayashi Gumi, Osaka, to the effect that 
motion pictures of the fir industry have been 
exhibited with great success in that country. Early 
last year Mr. Inouye secured the films thru the 
courtesy of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
and the West Coast Forest Products Bureau. 


William M. Bolcom, widely known among west 
Coast lumbermen, has been unanimously elected 
president of the Seattle Golf & Country Club. 
One of the trustees of that organization is J. T. 


MeVay, vice president of the Metropolitan National 
Bank. 


R. S. James has been appointed general manager 
of the Providence terminal of the A, C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation, and will leave Seattle for 
New York by steamer Nov. 18. Mr. James will 
first go to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he will 
inspect the Dutton terminal at that place. and 
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: Buy Close 
} To Home 


That’s the way to save time, 
: trouble and money. Central West 

buyers should investigate our 
service in and ’ 


9 Mouldings. j 


{ Better Service 
From St. Louis 
is assured because of the fast 


package car service on small 
orders; also our unusual railroad 
and water facilities. 


We can ship L.C. L., carlots 
or truck loads to suit your needs. 





We invite your inquiries 
and orders. na 


Sterling Hardwood 


30036Na Flooring Co. | 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Cinch the 


Business 
of Carpenters 


and Contractors 


One of the most profit- 
able ways to advertise 
your lumber business 
is to present your cus- 
tomers with one of 
our strong, well made 


Carpenter Aprons 


A variety of cloth specialties. 
Write for prices. 


Advertiser's Manufacturing Co. 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 











Saw Mills that Increase 


Your Lumber Profits 


Send for our 
Catalog today. 


“Built Sturdy for Service” 


The most rapid, accurate sawing is produced by 
this simply constructed, efficient machine. 

‘orty years of successful Saw Mill construction 
backs up our complete line of Saw Mill products. 
Their dependability, speed and long lasting service 
mean increasing profits to you. 


The Enterprise Co., uais:, Columbiana, Ohio 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 


building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost. per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barna. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 82 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to 
ship. Your inquiries 
and orders are solicited. 











Eastman-Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 





LAUREL, MISS. 








Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and 1-4 Scant 

9 tol2 ft. P 

Shortieat YELLOW Pine 
ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 











LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sais De 
partment will reach the people. 


from there will go to Rhode Island. The Provi- 
dence terminal will handle about 10,000,000 feet 
of lumber a month, while the Poughkeepsie termi- 
nal is handling between 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet 
a month. Mr. James has been district manager 
of the Luckenbach Steamship Co., with headquar- 
ters in Seattle. 

D. B. Hawley, who enjoys a wide acquaintance 
among Puget Sound lumbermen, has become Coast 
representative of Simpson, Clapp & Co., New York 
City, and will soon open offices in Seattle. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 18.—Railroad materials are very much in 
demand, the roads being far behind in their require- 
ments and demanding immediate shipment. Mill 
stocks of such materials are, however, much de- 
pleted. The car shortage remains severe, and 
altho the weather is ideal for production, lack of 
shed room discourages any attempt to increase 
output. The few cars the mills receive are loaded 
to capacity with higher priced grades, and the 
tendency of the mills to hold back shipments of 
lower grades has caused prices of these to stiffen. 
Prices on all items are firm. The few transit cars 
put out are eagerly taken by buyers. 

The Foote-Tucker Lumber Co., recently incor- 
porated, is installing machinery at its mill, about 
twenty mills north of Alexandria, and expects to 
start up this plant about the first of the year. Its 
Sandspur (La.) mill is already in operation. The 
company will specialize in railroad and car mate- 


ial. 
" MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 13.—The car supply has improved slightly 
in spots. Few transit shipments are being made, 
as all the empties received are needed for filling 
orders. With few exceptions, manufacturers in 
this section have good order files and are slow in 
accepting additional business, especially when im- 
mediate shipment is wanted. No doubt there are 
heavy stocks of dimension on hand, but of these 
60 percent is sold. Prices are steady and show a 
slight tendency to advance, altho occasional con- 
cessions are made to secure the quick movement of 
stock in surplus. 

Recent visitors were J. C. King, of the John C. 
King Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, who wished to 
get shipments on old orders; and W. C. Smith, 
sales manager Fagin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who was scouting around among old friends. Mr. 
Smith said business was slow but that his company 
expected a healthy spring demand. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 13.—Scarcity of cars has put the mills far 
behind in filling their orders, making it impossible 
for them to avoid numerous delays in shipping. 
With the advance in cotton prices, more com- 
modity shipments are coming down south, and the 
empties are loaded back with lumber, but the in- 
crease in car supply so far is negligible. When 
the mills do receive a car, they have a tendency to 
load material they want to move, rather than the 
oldest order. As a result, shipments are a little 
heavier than bookings, it being difficult to place 
business in any volume, and buyers are holding 
back in ordering. Demand is exceedingly strong 
and the market is steady. 

Hardwood generally is reported as scarce. Prices 
are steady and show a tendency to advance. Last 
week No. 2 sap gum moved up from $22 to $27, 
Chicago rate. FAS and No. 1 common sap are in 
good demand. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Nov. 13.—The southern pine market in this ter- 
ritory remains strong. The demand for railroad 
and car material is heavy, and all other items 
are being sold practically as fast as manufactured. 
The stocks at the mills are low, regardless of 
the car shortage that this territory has experienced. 
Cars are now more plentiful. Some mills are 
getting practically all the cars they need, while 
others are not getting over 50 percent of their re- 
quirements. The yards are not buying very heavily, 
but it is the general opinion that they will buy a 
lot of lumber in December, and higher prices on 
some items will no doubt prevail. The South is 
buying considerable lumber, and prospects for the 
southern dealers are exceptionally bright. Cuba 
is beginning to buy considerable pine from this 
territory. 


The demand for practically all items of cypress 
seems to be good. ‘There have been advances of 
$2 to $5 on 5/4 and thicker shop. No. 1 and 2 
common have also advanced slightly. It is prac- 
tically impossible to buy certain items in dry 
cypress, in fact the demand has been so strong 
and steady for the last several months that the 
mills have been unable to accumulate well bal- 
anced stocks. Most cypress mills in this territory 
are getting a fairly good supply of cars. 

Peter Kuntz, of Dayton, Ohio, recently spent 





a day here on his way to that point, after having 
visited his sawmill properties in this State. Mr. 
Kuntz believes that next year is going to be an 
exceptionally good one. 

F, E. Waymer, general manager Wilson Cypress 
Co., Palatka, Fla., is visiting some of his cus- 
tomers in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and other points. 

J. E. Crosby, of the sales department of the 
Putnam Lumber Co., here, has just returned from 
a business and pleasure trip to New York. 

H. L. DeMuth, sales manager Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation, Eastport, Fla., is leaving today for 
Havana, Cuba, for a ten days’ visit. 

W. E. Aycock, president Aycock-Wood Brick 
Veneer Co., of Moultrie, Ga., spent Thursday and 
Friday in this city on business. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Nov. 14.—Local manufacturers of southern pine 
report all records broken this year for sustained 
demand. The market is unusually active. How- 
ever, demand is largely for items for immediate 
shipment and full list prices are being paid any 
mill that can guarantee this. Some mills report 
a slightly better supply of box cars and have 
shipped some old orders, but there is no inclination 
shown to book new business. The softening in 
price on items of shortleaf reported last week is 
believed to have been checked. Northern lum- 
bermen visiting this section and all available 
reports say that stocks of lumber in the hands of 
the retailers are lower than at any time in recent 
years. While it is true that production has ex- 
ceeded shipments, mills are carrying stocks that 
should be carried by the yards, There has been 
no material change in the export market for the 
last three weeks. Cubic average timber is bring- 
ing $1 to $3 above prices of a month ago. 

The hardwood mills are obtaining practically all 
the cars they need, but those in other sections 
obtain only 50 percent to 60 percent of require- 
ments. Altho there is a dearth of flat cars for 
logging the mills, they use gondolas moving back 
to coal fields and are managing to get sufficient 
logs to keep in operation. ‘The flooring factories 
have very low stocks of oak and there is no dry 
stock. Red gum is not quite as active, altho sap 
gum is in heavy demand. The furniture factories 
are requiring considerable sap gum, and box facto- 
ries are using much low grade hardwood. The 
mills are not desirous of shipping low grades 
when they can ship the higher grades during the 
present car shortage. There has been a large 
number of northern buyers in this city seeking 
elm and ash for the automobile trade. 

H. P. Searcy, manager of the Hattiesburg office 
of L. F. Driver & Co., Thomasville, Ga.; Mark 
Elledge, manufacturer and retailer, of Corinth, 
Miss.; R. S. Utley, of Stevens & Jarvis, Chicago; 
J. M. Fennell, of the Atlantic Lumber Co., Boston ; 
J. H. Jones, lumber buyer, Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis railway, Nashville, Tenn.; and George 
B. Auburtin, assistant general freight and pas- 
senger agent, New Orleans Great Northern railroad, 
New Orleans, La., called on local lumbermen last 
week. C. E. Klumb, sales manager Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a hurried trip to Chi- 
eago and Detroit. Henry W. Haynes, general 
manager Trenton Lumber Co., accompanied Mr. 
Klumb to Detroit and will spend two weeks in 
the northern and eastern market centers. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 13.—Inquiries are numerous for all kinds 
of lumber, and in many instances the North 
Carolina pine mills are unable to quote because 
of lack of stock. There are few items in surplus, 
unsold, and on these the mills are firm. Prices 
show little change. Labor costs have recently 
advanced 10 percent and more, so no downward 
revision in quotations is expected. The mills have 
enough business to keep them busy for six weeks 
or more, While there was a marked increase in 
shipments during the week of Nov. 4, it was due 
to. heavy cargo shipments, for the car situation is 
very unsatisfactory, it being impossible to get into 
New York State or New England except on permit. 
General business conditions continue good, and the 
weather favors building. : 

There has been a fair demand ior 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better. Some mills are in position to 
make prompt shipment of one or two cars if 
empties can be obtained, but a number are still 
oversold, Stock widths, 4/4 No, 2 and better, are 
scarce and in brisk demand. The thicker edge and 
stock widths in No. 2 and better are active, par- 
ticularly in mixed cars, but few mills are able to 
give quick shipment. Small mills have made cov- 
cessions, but their product is unsatisfactory for 
the New England market. No. 3 edge and stock 
widths are selling about as fast as accumulated, 
at good prices. Bark strips and miscuts, 4/4 No. 2 
and better, are in brisk demand and hard to 
buy. 

There is good demand for 4/4 edge box in both 
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No. 1 and No. 2, particularly D2S and resawn; 
some mills are sold ahead on these items and 
refuse to quote. Stock box, 4/4 No. 1, is moving 
slowly, there being a small surplus of 8 and 10-inch 
on account of the competition of air drying mills, 
but 12-inch is scarce. The No. 2 is moving as 
freely as offered. Box bark strips and dunnage 
boards, 4/4, are active. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition etc., have 
increased slightly. The mills have not a large ac- 
cumulation of 4-inch strips, and are not eager 
to get rid of the 38-inch, feeling that they will 
come in handy later for filling mixed car orders, 
so they have refused to make concessions on 
3%-inch No. 2 and better flooring and partition 
and on 2%-inch No. 2 and better flooring. Some 
of their 4-inch strips are moving as 7/16-inch 
ceiling. More air dried roofers are being used 
owing to their lower prices; sales of both air 
dried and kiln dried were lighter during the week. 
The air drying mills are short of 6 and 12-inch 


widths, but could move more 8 and 10-inch at 
lower figures, 
Exports of forest products thru Norfolk and 


Newport News, Va., 1922, were 


as follows: 


during September, 


Item—Destination eet Value 
Oak, United Kingdom ....... i. 260, 000 $ 86,268 
AR Os ae reneeree 5,000 ,00 
Poplar, United Kingdom..... 273,000 29.066 
Basswood, United Kingdom... 16,00 5183 
Walnut, United Kingdom..... 21,000 1,922 
Wermut, DVAnGe 6. coc ccs cess 32,000 2,550 
Spruce, United Kingdom..... 18,000 550 
Maple, United Kingdom...... 44,000 4,576 
Hickory logs, France ........ 2,000 300 
Dogwood logs, France........ 18,000 500 
Poplar logs, France .....cse+-. 40,000 600 
White oak squares, Belgium. . 14,000 574 





1,762,000 $129,089 
Other forest products, all destinations. 65,944 


Crane (Otek 6 ns i esnscsccswesewnew $195,033 
Exports during September, 1921, were 1,256,- 
000 feet, valued at $84,467, an average value of 
$67.25 a thousand. The average value in Sep- 
tember, 1922, was $73.26. August, 1922, exports 
amounted to 1,827,000 feet, valued at $165,431, 
and of an average value of $90.05. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 13.—-Car supply is slightly better than it 
was two weeks ago, but lumber shippers are not 
vet receiving more than 25 percent of their require- 
ments. Demand is holding up surprisingly well 
for the season. The supply of finish does not 
meet the demand for it. Call for common boards 
and roofers has shown a_ slight improvement. 
There is a heavy demand for car material and 
other railroad stock. No. 1 common dimension is 
in good demand in the West and middle West. In 
the East there is a good call for No. 2 and better 
dimension, but eastern prices on this grade do not 
yield a fair margin of profit, so a number of small 
mills that had been shipping log run are now 
grading their stock and marketing separately the 
No. 1 and No. 2 common. Prices as a whole have 
held firm, and some show an inclination to ad- 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 13.-——-Southern main lines are doing a great 
deal to assist lumber shippers, and the larger mills 
now have less difficulty in securing equipment, 
altho branch line mills are still suffering from 
lack of it. ‘Transit cars are taken up as quickly 
as loaded. Demand for all grades is encouraging, 
and that for yard stecks is healthy. In this imme- 
diate section there is a good call for building items, 
for crops are moving rapidly to market and bring- 
ing about better condition in the farming districts, 
and prices of such items remain firm. The market 
as a whole has gained a little strength during the 
last week or ten days. Production has increased, 
and some mills are adding night shifts. Excellent 
weather aids logging operations, and most mills 
have good stocks of logs in their ponds. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 13.—Last week showed an improvement in 
the hardwood business here. There has been ap- 
parently no let-up in building in the surrounding 
territory, and in this city it is very good. Indus- 
trial demand is growing nicely. Labor is scarce. 
General business is improving steadily, if slowly, 
and the trend of prices is upward. Planing mills, 
cabinet makers and inside trim men .are booked 
up for about all they can do for the winter. Job- 
bing carpenters have more than they can do. Fur- 
niture manufacturers are buying in better spirit. 
30x makers are steadily gaining in volume of 
business, and prices are tightening. ' 

There is a good demand for all kinds of dry 
hardwoods of the better grades, in fact there is a 
real scarcity of some items, and the lower grades 
are in much more active demand, and at prices 


that would not have moved a stick of it a few 
months ago. Plain and quartered red and white 
oak, gum, poplar and ash are all in good call, and 
there is a market for all kinds of hardwood floor- 
ings, and for chestnut, maple, birch, beech, bass- 
wood, hickory, cherry, walnut and mahogany. 
Buyers for certain industrial plants are now scout- 
ing among the mills for certain items that they 
can not get enough of in the offerings of local 
dealers. West Coast woods are coming in in 
good volume, and are finding a ready market at 
steady prices. White pine, fir, hemlock and shin- 
gles seem to be the leading items. Northern white 
pine is selling in better volume, and prices are 
steady. Spruce is a little more active, and prices 
are steady. Hemlock prices are high, and stocks 
are badly broken. Cypress is rather scarce in the 
better grades, and the lower grades are now mov- 
ing in good volume, with prices tightening all 
along the line. Southern pine prices are fairly 
steady now, at high levels, but shipments are far 
behind. North Carolina pine volume is increasing, 
with orders still ahead of shipments by a big lead 
and, according to some manufacturers, still ahead 
of production. Flooring, timbers and _ building 
sizes are especially in demand, and boards are 
rising in price. Lath of all kinds and sizes sell 
well at good figures. Cedar and cypress shingles 
are also finding a ready market at good prices. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 14.—A fair volume of lumber business is 
reported during the last week or so, and prices are 


maintained. Sales are good to contractors and 
builders, who study the situation and see little 


likelihood of price reductions. Prices seem to be 
stabilized enough to keep up the building activity 
thruout the winter, as far as weather conditions 
will allow. ‘The yards are busy, and there appears 
to be no lack of deliveries, as the railroads are 
gradually getting their bearings and shipments 
are reaching points of destination with very little 
delay. There is little change in the hardwood 
situation, demand being heavy, especially for the 
higher grades. Hemlock and cypress are being 
inquired for frequently, while white pine is being 
sold at a good price, altho the demand is not as 
heavy as earlier in the season. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 13.—Lake receipts have been unusually 
heavy at the Tonawandas for the last few weeks. 
A lack of tonnage has created an excessive demand 
for boats to bring down the stock remaining at 
upper lake ports for shipment to the local port 
this season. Owing to the heavy receipts, much 
difficulty has been experienced in giving prompt 
dispatch in the discharge of cargoes. O. W. Blod- 
gett, president of the Lumber Carriers’ Association, 
engaged an extra gang of men at Buffalo, N. Y., to 
come here and unload the steamer C. H. Bradley 
and barge Peshtigo Saturday, thus averting a stay 


of over a week. The Bradley and barge will 
therefore be able to make two more trips this 
season. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Nov. 15.—The market for lumber in New Eng- 


land is fairly active and generally firm. The con- 
tinued difficulties encountered in bringing in rail 
shipments of southern and western lumber con- 
stitute the only serious cloud on the present busi- 
ness horizon of the New England lumbermen. 

The Palmer & Parker Co. has landed 200,000 
feet of African mahogany, required for the manu- 
facture of the interior finish to be used in the new 
Boston Chafhber of Commerce Building. Some of 
the rooms will be paneled with solid mahogany, 
for which only carefully selected, fancy figured 
stock, thoroly kiln dried, will be used. The con- 
tract has been awarded to the Richardson Piano 
Case Co. It is said that this is the largest and 
most important contract for mahogany interior 
finish ever placed for one operation. With more 
than 5,000 members, this is the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. Practically all the 
leading lumbermen are active members. 

W. R. Chester & Co., prominent Boston whole- 
salers, are now coéperating with Homan & Pud- 
dington, of New York, in handling lumber in both 
the New York and Boston markets, including wa- 
ter and rail shipments. W. R. Chester & Co. are 
closely allied here with the Lumber Sales Corpora- 
tion. 

The lumber 
Portland, Me., 


sales division of the Brown Co., 
is operating a kyanizing plant at 
Berlin, N. H., and making a specialty of kyanized 
spruce for use in cotton mill construction where 
unusual conditions of humidity prevail. 

The Woodstock Lumber Co., founded by Martin 
A. Brown, of Wilmington, Vt., only a few years 


ago, is now one of the largest factors in the east- 
ern market and has announced that hereafter it 


will be in a position to cut spruce dimension to 
order twelve months in the year. This company 
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Satisfaction 


Sumter Lumber Company, Jackson, Tenn. 
Gentlemen:— 10-31-1922 

We are today unloading M&O No.17720 con- 
taining 1x8 and 1x10 No. 2 Com. Boards SAS, 
which we suppose is the same car referred to 
in your letter of the 26th. 

Gentlemen, we have never received No: 2 
boards before that in any way compare with 
these boards, bothas to grade and manutac- 
ture, and they are all as bright as they can be. 
In fact, we are better pleased with this car 
than with any we have ever bought, and can 
hardly believe that the lumber is No. 2. Al- 
though, we realize that it is not No. 1, yet it 
is as good as some No. 1 we have bought and 
there is some in the car that will equal ““C”’ 
finish we have bought. 

We are going to try our best to get in better 
touch with you in the near future. 

Yours truly, 
CITY LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. C. Hickman. 


(Signed) 





City Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
Gentlemen :— 

Your letter of October 31st is very gratify- 
ing. We are glad to know that our lumber 
gives the complete satisfaction you express. 

Every car is not expected to be of the same 
high standard. However, we like to have 
them good all the time, and very good as of- 
ten as possible. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) SUMTER LUMBER CO. 
N. Nicholson, Asst. Manager. 


11-3-22 


Try our “ Nearwhite ” Shortleaf 


Sumter Lumber Co. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


D.H. FORESMAN, N. NICHOLSON, 
Gen. Mgr. Ass’t Mgr. 
Daily Capacity 200,000 ft. 














You Get the Best 


when you order our Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and Soda Dipped lumber. 








SHORTLEAF 


YELLOw PINE 


Our daily capacity of 125,000 feet insures 
prompt service. Tell us your needs. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
D. F. McCullough, Gen’!. Mgr. M. D. Thomason, Ass’t Mgr } 





































4x4 to 

18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
Rough or Sized 

3” and 4” Ceiling and 

Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 

Moulding,etc.,in all grades. 





4 to 24 Ft. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 





THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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LOUISIANA 








Box and Crating 
Material 


—just the kind indus- 
trial plants want. Our 
stock is well milled, 
strong and durable. 
It is cut from high- 
grade Southern Pine. 


We can also furnish 
anything in R. R. 
and Car Material or 
Structural Timbers. 
Try us today. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 




























@ LumeerCo. 
HAMMOND, me LCRR 

Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





C. H. Moore, Pres, F.G. Lock, Vice-Pres. aca 





Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 




















RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
GANDY, LA 





ey 


TA 


Office. 
RUSTON, LA 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Powel LONG LEAF 


LUMBER YellowPine, 
COMPANY Moulding and Plaster Lath 


Lake Charles, Mills at Barham, La., and 


a Leesville, La. 
Louisiana Capacity, 300,000 feet daily. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
‘Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 











recently entered the southern field, but is still 
specializing in eastern spruce, hemlock and pine. 

The Atlas Plywood Corporation, Boston, is now 
operating six mills in the production of plywood 


box shook. The company is doing a capacity busi- 
ness this fall. 
The A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y., has stocked its large distributing 
yards with some remarkably large Douglas fir 
timbers, running up to 24 inches square and 94 
feet in length. The strong position now held by 
fir in the eastern market is largely due to the 
missionary work of the Dutton interests. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Nov. 13.—Stocks of Pacific coast woods are being 
steadily received here by the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Corporation, which has a big distributing depot at 
Curtis Bay. The most recent shipment came on 
the steamer A. L. Kent and consisted of 3,200,000 
feet of lumber, mostly yard stock. This vessel has 
been bringing cargoes to Baltimore at intervals 
ever since the depot was opened, and the demand 
for Pacific coast woods, such as fir and red cedar, 
is constantly expanding. 

Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, was in Washing- 
ton last week conferring with officials there on 
some matters of interest to the organization. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 11.—November’s cargo shipments already 
approximate 6,000,000 feet and probably more 
than twice that quantity will be shipped this month. 
Anacortes also is shipping heavily this month. 
Both ports are shipping shingles, box shooks and 
lumber. Loadings this week were: Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills; steamship Cricket, 1,200,000 
feet, California; steamship Nevadan, 1,000,000 
feet, east coast. I. K. Wood Lumber Co.; steam- 
ship Lakeshore, 2,000,000 feet, California; Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.; steamship Hakkai 
Maru, 1,000,000 feet, Japan. 

Bellingham’s growing importance as a port was 
emphasized this week in the unusual number of 
American-Hawaiian line steamships calling here 
for lumber and salmon, but principally for lumber. 
Five of this company’s boats arrived in one week 
and all loaded lumber at the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills’ docks for the east coast. Some also 
took shingles and several others are to call here 
within the next month for lumber. 

The Northern Shingle Co. this week resumed 
operation and it is the only Blaine shingle mill 
now active. 

The McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. will soon be ship- 
ping logs from its new camp, reached by five miles 
of railroad extension. The new camp will have 
fifteen portable houses for the loggers and for 
other purposes. 

A new sawmill will be built in this city by 
Ford & Jupperdahl. It will be a small plant and 
will be operated on a codperative basis. A permit 
for its construction has been issued by the city 
comptroller, 

E. J. Cleary, local lumberman, was this week re- 
elected State senator, and D. F. Trunkey, manager 
of the Bloedel Donovan retail yards, was re- 
elected State representative. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was the 
luncheon guest of Vice President J. J. Donovan, 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, here on 
Nov. 8. Others present were: James H. Prentice 
and F. E. Frost, secretary and treasurer, respec- 
tively, of Mr. Donovan’s company; President Fred 
J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.; E. E. 
Gierin, president of the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co.; J. A. Loggie, secretary and manager 
of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. and Ralph Clark, 
sales manager of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 


Mills, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 15.—W. F. Brooks, of the International 
Lumber Co., was reélected to the State senate last 
week from the Thirty-first district, comprising two 
Minneapolis wards. A hard fight was made on 
him but he won by more than 1,000 majority. Mr. 
Brooks has served in two sessions of the legis- 
lature, taking a special interest in highway legis- 
lation. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane, was here last week visiting with 
friends. This is his old home. He had been on a 
trip to Chicago and to Wisconsin points. 

A. C. Winnor has organized the firm of A. C. 
Winnor & Co., succeeding the firm of Winnor & 
Wilson, dissolved. He is continuing to handle 
white cedar products. 

C. A. Harper, manager of the Omaha office of 
the California Sugar & White Pine Co., has been 
in the city looking over market conditions, and 
reported that supplies of high grade factory stock 
are becoming scarce and hard to get for customers 
in this territory. 

J. W. Picket, of Picket, Hyde & Langgans Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., was here last week to see the 


officers of the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., with 
which they have selling relations. 

Harry Partridge and J. R. Lenox have returned 
from a hunting trip across the Canadian border, 
which netted them each a moose and a deer. 

J. E. Moses, representing the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, has been here looking over con- 
ditions, and offering some hardwood to the trade 


here. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Nov. 15.—The steady strengthening of the lum- 
ber market is being used by builders in Omaha as 
an argument for selling homes, one of the largest 
contractors advertising that he sees no reason to 
suppose that the advance in building material 
prices will stop soon, but that on the contrary he 
believes they will go up further. The increased 
cost of all materials is mentioned to stimulate 
sales of new homes at present, sellers getting back 
to the arguments they used in boom times when 
houses could not be built rapidly enough to supply 
the demand for them. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 14.—A good many buyers whe have not 
been active up to this time are now placing orders 
or inquiring for lumber. Country retailers are 
numerous among them and between these buyers 
and the industrial and railroad demand, the market 
is holding up well. Orders from the railroads and 
other industrial consumers have offset the seasonal 
slump in the volume of orders from city retailers. 
Southern pine mills are getting a big volume of 
business from the railroads and car building com- 
panies, while sash and door factories and other 
industrial consumers are taking a great deal of 
western pine and redwood. The hardwood con- 
sumers, such as furniture, implement and motor 
car body manufacturers are placing orders when- 
ever they can and probably would take a great 
deal more if they could get acceptances. In the 
better grades of hardwoods, particularly oak, the 
last thing buyers ask about is the price. Their 
chief concern is to get shipment within a reason- 
able time. There also is a good demand for low 
grade hardwoods from crate and package manu- 
facturers, but cars are so hard to get that the 
mills take only a limited amount of this business. 

City building operations have fallen off in 
the middle West, tho locally the volume of per- 
mits for November already is much larger than 
usual. Fine weather up to the present time has 
resulted in a great deal of work being started in 
the rural sections, and country retailers are be- 
ginning to replace stocks. 

W. S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., is in Oklahoma this week on business. 

C. B. Baxter & Co. are moving this week from 
the fourth floor of the R. A. Long Building to the 
thirteenth floor in quarters formerly occupied by 
the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 11.—Three hundred cars could be used by 
the Great Northern Railway today if the supply 
would meet the demand. While the rail strike 
was in progress, local mills had little to complain 
of, the railway companies allocating the cars as 
they came in pro rata to the capacity of the 
respective plants. The strike over, the cars began 
to move in a body so that eastern yards, already 
congested by heavy shipments of wheat from the 
middle West and the Canadian prairies, have placed 
an embargo on all future shipments until the cars 
already there are unloaded. These heavy ship- 
ments have caused a car shortage in the Pacific 
Northwest never before experienced. The export 
of grain from the Canadian Prairie Provinces to 
the Coast has not reached the size whereby the 
cars unloaded at the Government elevator are 
sufficient to meet the demand for lumber in the 
East. From Vancouver, all along the Fraser Val- 
ley, the same complaint is heard. The mills have 
the orders, and lumber and shingles are in such 
demand that these plants could be worked to full 
capacity and leave stocks at the minimum. The 
recent slump in log prices from $22 to $17 has 
even improved the situation. 

Prospects from the Canadian prairies are still 
obscure. There is a heavy crop, the best in years, 
but a considerable amount of “paper’’ held by the 
banks which has still to be liquidated before ship- 
ments of any size can be expected to flow to restock 
the almost depleted yards in Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta. Eastern Canada is a better 
prospect, inquiries from there indicating that in- 
dustrial progress is being pushed forward to an 
extent which presages good business in 1923. 

Australia is coming into the local market again 
and lumbermen are pleased, as bookings to the 
Atlantic seaboard have eased off a little. Orders 
have been placed for about 7,000,000 feet to be 
shipped to the Antipodes, being of standard Aus- 
tralian specification and clears, This is the first 
real fir business that has come this way for some 
months, altho business has been seeured by Cali- 
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fornia and Columbia river sawmills. The Aus- 
tralian duty on Canadian lumber is about $8.80 a 
thousand, compared with $2.50 in the case of 
British. Canadian lumber is treated the same as 
American, with the result that Oregon and Wash- 
ington are holding about 70 percent of the busi- 
ness. 

Fir logs are firm and hemlock is strong, but 
cedar lacks strength because of the activity of 
the shingle mills consequent upon the car shortage. 
Not only are cars scarce, and the outlook is they 
will be for some time yet, but bottoms are not very 
plentiful. One firm with about 3,000,000 shingles 
going to Norfolk, on a ship chartered to carry lum- 
ber to New York, was forced to pay $14.15 for the 
charter because of the Norfolk call. 

Charles W. Goodyear, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Great Southern Lumber Co., and Frank 
H. Goodyear, associated with the same firm, have 
been visitors on the Coast. They made a close 
inspection of sawmill operations while here, visit- 
ing the camps of the Capilano Timber Co., which 
operates on the north shore of Burrard Inlet, op- 
posite Vancouver, and also, the mill of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. On Vancouver Island, ac- 
companied by a forest ranger, they visited the 
logging districts at Cameron Lake and Cowichan 
Lake, and were also callers at the forestry depart- 
ment at the legislative buildings in Victoria. 

A course on lumbering is being carried out at 
the Y. M. C. A., Vancouver, this winter. The dif- 
ferent phases of the industry will be explained by 
competent lecturers. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 14.—Business is maintained surprisingly 
well for this season. Retailers show a readiness 
to sort up their stocks and buy ahead to a certain 
extent, for higher lists are expected next season. 
The railroads are now filling requisitions for cars 
for loading to points in this territory, and de- 
liveries are more prompt. Empties for shipment to 
eastern points are difficult to obtain. The car 
shortage makes it almost impossible to bring in 
western fir so, in building work now under way, 
white pine is being substituted. Northern pine 
quotations are firm. As stocks of box that had 
been overhanging the market are almost all cleaned 
up, prices of this stock are stiffening, and holders 
are staying off the market in expectation of an 
advance. A Chicago company has bought 550,000 
feet of pine box for rail shipment. A steamer 
this week took for a Lake Erie port a cargo of 
525,000 feet of box, and will complete her cargo 
at another Lake Superior port. 

Labor is somewhat more plentiful. The Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Co. has 1,400 men engaged for its 
camps, but requires 900 more. Road crews will be 
laid off in about ten days, and it is believed that 
the labor market will then be easier. Common 
labor is being offered $40 to $45 a month and 
board. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, president of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., presided at its recent 
quarterly meeting at the Virginia office. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 14.—The last week has witnessed few price 
changes in any item of the lumber scale. Hemlock 
flooring increased $1 as the week closed, and an- 
other slight advance is likely in the very near fu- 
ture. All west Coast stocks are holding very firm 
and any alterations in the lists for the next few 
months doubtless will be upward. 

All over the city demand for lumber is still 
brisk, but dealers are a unit in declaring that the 
first break in the fine fall weather will cause a big 
slump and some of the ‘‘more weary” ones say a 
breathing spell would be welcome. 

An interesting bit of news for the Pacific coast 
lumbermen is that two large yards in New Jersey 
now depend solely on west Coast lumber for their 
yard stocks. It is reported that several yards in 
the metropolitan area have adopted the same 
policy temporarily, due to inability to get what is 
needed in certain grades of pine. The car situa- 
tion in the South, which has been a big drawback 
in recent weeks, is reported to be gradually im- 
proving, but still far below normal. 

Charles R. McCormick, head of the company that 
bears his name, has decided to extend his stay in 
the East two weeks longer. He said yesterday 
that he was much pleased with the manner in 
which the East is taking to Coast products, and 
he predicted that a billion feet of lumber would 
come this way thru the Panama Canal next year. 
This forecast comes in the face of shipments that 
already have attained a figure of more than half a 
billion feet for this year, which still has a month 
and a half to go. Mr. McCormick said he was 
principally interested in weather conditions and 
that, if they keep up as present, shipments would 
continue right along. 

W. D. Kelly, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., said 
today that things are running well and that there 
is plenty of business if the lumbermen themselves 


do not break the bubble by sending prices up too 
high. The Italian ship Brenta is due here Nov. 20 
from Vancouver, B. C., with a mixed cargo of fir 
and hemlock, much of which is consigned to the 
Blanchard company. Mr. Kelly said his firm just 
now is enjoying its biggest trade in these two 
woods. 

Eastern spruce dealers say that the market has 
been surprising since early October, and that even 
now there is a great clamoring for lath and ac- 
companying haste in getting shipments to the city. 
One encouraging feature of the spruce market in 
the last week has been the regularity with which 
car shipments have been arriving from Maine. 
Transportation difficulties for a time put a quietus 
on New England rail shipments, with the result 
that many dealers put their entire dependence on 
eargo arrivals. 

G. B. Dunlevie, of the Goodyear Lumber Co., 342 
Madison Avenue, who was brought over from 
Jersey some time ago to get acquainted with things 
on this side of the river, has met with such suc- 
cess that he has decided to extend his stay in Man- 
hattan indefinitely. Mr. Dunlevie said that rail- 
road cars are a little more plentiful in the Louis- 
iana districts. He said the Bogalusa mill, prob- 
ably the largest sawmill in the country, is running 
full blast with fine results. He reported a slight 
advance in southern pine timbers in the last three 
weeks, but none within the last ten days. 

Following the discontinuance of its Minneapolis 
office, the Puget Mill Co., of Seattle, Wash., has 
perfected arrangements with Simpson Clapp & Co., 
44 Whitehall street, New York City, to act as its 
eastern representative. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 





Nov. and 
timbers is the feature of the southern pine mar- 
ket, with some industrial orders for smaller stuff. 
There has been a healthy demand for yard material 
from northern Texas and Chicago territory, but 
retail demand in southern Texas is slack. The 
effects of the yards holding off for inventory and 
confining orders to immediate requirements are 
already being felt in some parts. The car situa- 
tion has not shown much improvement. On Sat- 
urday rains were general thruout the lumber 
districts of eastern Texas. They follow a pro- 
tracted drouth, so wiil hardly retard logging opera- 
tions, altho shipments may be held up. Hardwood 
mills, usually the first to suffer from rain, are well 
situated as regards log supplies, their production 
being limited only by ability to secure cars. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 13.—From Plaquemine, La., comes news 
of the sale last week of an 1,100-acre tract of vir- 
gin cypress and hardwood timber, owned by the 
E. J. Gay Planting Co., to the Schwing Lumber 
& Shingle Co. Both concerns have their headquar- 
ters in Plaquemine. The tract has an estimated 
stumpage of 15,000,000 feet of cypress and 2,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood, and the consideration, ac- 
cording to the report, approximated $170,000. 

A dispatch from Crystal Springs, Miss., an- 
nounces that J. C. Thomas and F. C. Willcoxon, 
of Dlo, Miss., are organizing a $25,000 company 
to establish a retail lumber yard in Crystal Springs. 

Mrs. John Dibert, widow of Capt. John Dibert, 
a well remembered pioneer in the cypress lum- 
ber industry, has just given $100,000 in aid of the 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, of this city. 
The hospital recently completed and occupied a 
new and modern building, toward which Mrs. 
Dibert had given $50,000. Her latest benefaction 
brings her donations to good causes above $500,000. 

Following a visit here of B. G. Dahlberg, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Celotex Co., it was announced 
last Saturday that two additional units would be 
added to its plant equipment, at a cost of $1,000,- 
000. The company manufactures ‘Celotex” build- 
ing board from bagasse, the sugar industry by- 


product. Its present plant, established across the 
river from New Orleans, cost approximately $1,- 
000,000. It is said that the new units will treble 


its capacity. 


J. F. Wigginton, president and general man- 
ager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., returned 
today from a business trip of several weeks, thru 
consuming territory in the middle West, timing his 
return so that he would be able to attend the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Pensacola next Wednesday. 

New Orleans imports for September of this year 
nearly doubled those for September, 1921, with a 
total of $8,003,459, as compared with $4,726,924 
for the corresponding month of 1921. Among the 
principal import items mahogany is listed as usual, 
the month’s importation totalling 1,832,000 feet, 
valued at $181,852. 

Thos. R. Kerr, in charge of trade extension work 
for the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is in New Orleans today for a conference 
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with association officers and will attend the semi- 
annual meeting at Pensacola this week. Mr. Kerr 
reports the outlook for continued building very 
bright. Consumption of cypress in industrial uses, 
he adds, is growing. For some weeks he has been 
traveling the East and middle West in the interest 
of cypress trade extension. 

Secretary-manager E. W. McKay, of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, reports a 
new member of that organization—the Taylor 
County Lumber Co., of Springdale, Fla. Peter 
Kuntz, of Dayton, Ohio, is president of the com- 
pany. 
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L. C. Paulson, of the Cedar River Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., called on his local connec- 
tions a few days ago. 


James L. Lang, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., this week 
made a business visit to Detroit, Mich. 


W. K. Peery, of the J. A. Irwin Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., is on an eastern trip and spent 
several days of this week in Chicago. 


J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, left last Wednesday for 
Ashland, Ky., to make preparations for the third 
district meeting to be held there by that organiza- 
tion on Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. 


Cc. F. DeWitt, of the Holt Hardwood Co., of 
Oconto, Wis., spent a few days of this week in 
Chicago on business. Another northern lumber- 


man who called on the local trade during the week 


was H. Hf. Shepeck, of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, 
Mich. 
E. FE. Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., She- 


boygan, Wis., while on a recent visit to this 
market expressed himself as highly optimistic re- 
garding next year’s trade in that section of the 
State. All indications point to prosperity, he be- 
lieved, 


W. L. Sherrod, of W. L. Sherrod & Co., hard- 
wood manufacturers of Macon, Miss., was a Chi- 
cago visitor during the week. Mr. Sherrard re- 
ports an active demand in his territory for hard- 
woods, but extreme difficulty is being encountered 
in securing transportation facilities. 


Among the northern lumbermen who trans- 
acted business in Chicago this week were L. P. 
Tradewell, of the Faust Lumber Co., and Roy 
Janes, sales manager of the Langlade Lumber 
Co., both of Antigo, Wis., and J. J. Brennan, of 
the RK. Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


The many friends of Ira A. Minnick, president 
of the National Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
will be interested to know that he has set the 
date for his annual bear hunt, and is already mak- 
ing preparations for invading the bear thickets of 
southwestern Alaska in the latter part of April, 
1923. 


Frederick L. Klapproth, general manager of the 
Chicago Box & Crating Co., at a recent meeting 
of the Illinois Forestry Association was elected 
treasurer of that organization. An intensive mem- 
bership campaign is being planned, and other 
means of extending public interest in the State 
forestation program. 


Benjamin Powers, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of Alfred Dobell & Sons, prominent 
Liverpool (England) brokers in American woods, 
passed thru Chicago this week on his way to New 
Orleans, La. He is in this country on one of his 
periodical business trips, and expressed himself as 
optimistic regarding future conditions on the Brit- 
ish lumber market. 


The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., has leased space in 1405 Lumber Exchange 
Building for its Chicago sales office. As formerly 
reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, W. L. 
Godley has been appointed as the company’s repre- 
sentative in this territory. He has just returned 
from a tour of the Dierks’ lumber operations, and 
expected to occupy the above-mentioned quarters 
by the end of this week. 


Chicago friends this week expected Mr. and 
Mrs. Mark W. Enright, of Indianapolis, Ind., to 
drop into town on their honeymoon. The mar- 
riage took place on Wednesday in Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Enright is the northern representative for 
the Anderson-Tully Co., of Memphis, Tenn., with 
headquarters in Indianapolis, Ind., and Mrs. En- 
right was Miss Thelma Devine, of Memphis. 
They will make their home in Indianapolis. 


James Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Co.; A. B. 
Claney, of the Lord & Bushnell Co., and A. T. 
Stewart, of the A, T. Stewart Lumber Co., left 
on Saturday of last week in a party for a business 
trip to the Inland Empire and the Pacific North- 
west. Members expect to visit every important 
manufacturing center in that region, and will prob- 
ably cover the California producing sections also. 
They plan to return to Chicago about Dec. 1. 


Frank M. McKey, receiver in bankruptcy with 
offices at 1039 First National Bank Building, this 
week closed bids on the property of Crandall & 
Brown (Ine.), bankrupt, consisting of all hard- 
wood stocks in the yard at 8300 South Racine 
Avenue, buildings and equipment, as well as lease 


on the property. The bids were to be brought be- 
fore Judge Carpenter, of the District Court of the 
United States. If these bids were unfavorable, it 
was announced, the property would be put under 
the auction hammer. 


A recent visitor to Chicago who received a 
hearty welcome from his many friends in the 
trade was Robert G. Kay, of the Kay Lumber 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Kay had been.taking 
a swing around the circle sizing up conditions and 
he is convinced that the lumber industry faces 
an even more active year in 1923 than has been 
experienced in this year of tremendous building 


activity. Mr. Kay is one of the leading lumber- 
men of the East and is quite active in association 
work. 


W. E. Cooper, president W. E. Cooper Lumber 
Co., a prominent Los Angeles, Calif., hardwood 
concern, was in Chicago this week on his way 
home after having spent some time visiting yards 
in Wisconsin in which he is interested. Mr. Cooper 
reports an active demand in California territory 
for hardwoods, especially hardwood flooring and 
interior finish. The great building program that 
has made Los Angeles and the entire State of 
California stand out as a bright spot in the 
country during this year has created a tremendous 
demand for lumber, ‘in which the hardwood inter- 
ests largely have shared. 


I. H. Fetty, president and general manager of 
the Savannah River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., 
spent the latter part of last week in this city. He 
described the lumber market as being “in wonder- 
ful shape,’’ and prospects as excellent. He stated 
that building is continuing heavily thruout the 
eastern territory, with a resultant heavy demand 
for lumber in that section. His company has in 
operation a fleet of coastwise boats and barges, 
and caters largely to the coastwise trade, ‘‘which,” 
as Mr. Fetty put it, “to a great extent saves us 
the annoyance of the present car shortage.” 


James Kohler, member of Kohler Bros., whole- 
sale lumbermen of Port Elizabeth, South Africa, 
is in this country on a business tour. This week 
he spent in Wisconsin where he visited various 
sash and door factories in Milwaukee, among 
them those operated by the Paine Lumber Co.; 
the Radford & Wright Co., and the Morgan Co. 
He also visited Oshkosh, where he inspected a 
number of lumber and wood using plants. He 
arranged with O. T. Swan, secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in that city, later to visit 
several machine shops manufacturing woodwork- 
ing machinery in that vicinity. 


On Monday, L. R. Putman, directing manager of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association, ad- 
dressed the advertising men’s post of the American 
Legion on coéperative advertising campaigns. Mr. 
Putman’s talk was to the point, stressing the pit- 
falls in the way of the success of such a campaign, 
as disclosed by his experience with the Southern 
Pine Association. He particularly emphasized the 
need in any such campaigns of helping dealers sell 
and preparing them to sell the material. Then, 
too, he emphasized the necessity of selling the idea 
of the campaign to the retail dealers who handle 
the commodity. Unless this is done such a cam- 
paign will fall flat. A successful codjperative cam- 
paign must embrace selling.the idea to those sub- 
scribing money to it and keeping them sold, must 
prepare carefully aids for the retail dealer and 
then and not until then, should attract the atten- 
tion of the public generally. 


(@Aaeeaeeaeaeaas: 


OPENS WESTERN BUYING OFFICE 


The Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. has opened 
a western buying office at Tacoma, Wash., which 
will be under the management of George B. McGill, 
formerly Chicago representative for the Saari 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. 

This buying office, stated Mr. McGill in leaving 
for the western city, was established by the 
Hettler concern in view of the immense increase 
in the use of Pacific coast lumber in the middle 
West during recent years. “We are using more 
Pacific coast lumber every year,” he stated. ‘Not 
long ago only 25 percent of our stocks were from 
the Coast, but now at least half our sales are of 
lumber from the Pacific slope. The percentage is 
increasing steadily, and it was decided that a 
buying office in the West was a necessity.” 

Mr. McGill is a lumberman with thoro familiar- 
ity with the west Coast lumber manufacturing 
industry and its products. Prior to coming to 
Chicago in the spring of 1921 to represent the 
Saari-Roblin Lumber Co., afterward the Saari 
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Bros. Lumber Co., he was sales: manager for the 
J. P. Guerrier Lumber %o., at Forest, Wash. 

The Chicago office of the Saari Bros. Lumber 
Co. was closed on Nov. 1 of this year. 


SEEKING WITNESS TO WILL 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been asked by a 
firm of lawyers in an Illinois city for information 
as to the whereabouts of Walter W. Millet, who 
formerly was connected with this concern, during 
which time he was a witness to a will. The maker 
of the will is now deceased and an effort is being 
made to probate the will, which makes it neces- 
sary to locate Mr. Millet. Mr. Millet was in the 
lumber business in the West before he entered 
the employ of this law firm and is presumed later 
to have entered the jobbing business in Evansville, 
Ind. Anyone having information as to the where- 
abouts of Mr. Millet will confer a favor by inform- 
ing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BUYING AND SELLING OFFICES OPENED 


The Edward Hines Lumber Co. announces that 
it, and the Edward Hines Yellow Pines Trustees 
of Lumberton, Miss., have established branch 
offices at Meridian, Miss., the former for the pur 
pose of buying and the latter for selling. 

The Meridian buying office was opened in order 
to insure the Chicago yard of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. of a steady supply of lumber and of 
expedited shipments. This office is centrally lo- 
cated, in close proximity to the large mills with 
which the company has connections, and it is felt 
that its establishment will improve the company’s 
already wonderful facilities for promptly supply- 
ing its customers’ requirements. It will be under 
the management of A. R. Dewey, who is a son of 
Harry 8S. Dewey, assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales at the Chicago headquarters. Mr. 
Dewey, jr., has been promoted to this position 
after four years spent at the Lumberton mills of 
the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees in va- 
rious capacities which has given him a_ thoro 
training in the manufacturing business. 

The Meridian selling office for the Edward Hines 
Yellow Pine Trustees will be in the charge of 
W. F. Robinson, formerly sales manager for the 
Lumberton mills. He will cover the _ territory 
north on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad to Jackson, 
Tenn., as well as the section known as the 
Meridian-Birmingham-Atlanta district. 


APPOINTS 8ST. LOUIS REPRESENTATIVE 


Announcement is made that the W. M. Klenk 
Lumber Co., Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., will represent the E. L. Bruce Co. in St. 
Louis and vicinity. The Klenk company is an 
aggressive organization and is known for the at- 
tention given to its customers. In addition to 
representing the E. L. Bruce Co. on oak flooring, 
oak and gum interior trim and ‘‘Ceda’line,” as 
well as southern hardwoods, the Klenk concern 
will represent three large west Coast operators 
and two or three large southern pine mills. 


MAHOGANY MAN BUYS EQUIPMENT 


A decided upward trend to the mahogany mar- 
ket, with advancing prices and expanding produc- 
tion, was reported by R. S. Turton, of Belize, 
British Honduras, who spent several days of this 
week in Chicago on a business mission. 

Mr. Turton is one of the largest mahogany 
operators in Central America, controlling immense 
tracts of the valuable timber along Rio Hondo, in 
Quintanaroo, Mexico, just over the border from 
British Honduras. He normally produces about 
3,000,000 feet of mahogany a year, which is ex- 
ported to Burope and the United States. 

The European trade in mahogany has improved 
considerably of late, said Mr. Turton. Liverpool 
and London auction sales have been heavily at- 
tended and prices have advanced. There is also 
a big demand in the United States, and contracts 
are being placed at around $100 per 1000 feet. 
As a result, production of mahogany is increasing 
steadily, following a prolonged dullness consequent 
to depressed markets, especially in Europe. 

Mahogany production at this time is expensive, 
said Mr. Turton, on account of the high wages paid 
the laborers, who for the most part are negroes 
and peons. 

While in this country, Mr. Turton not only closed 
contracts that will cover his production for some 
time, but also made extensive purchases of equip- 
ment and machinery, including several Holt “Cater- 
pillar” tractors. He already has installed two 
tractors of another type on his operations, and he 
believed they would produce excellent results under 
the difficult logging conditions in Central America. 
However, the use of tractors in that part of the 
world is still in its experimental stage, those now 
employed having been received only last fall and 
consequently not having been fully tried out yet. 
Mr. Turton also purchased a log wagon from the 
Athey Trusswheel Co. He left Chicago last Tues- 


day, and expected to return immediately to British 
Honduras. 


INSTITUTE EXECUTIVE ON THE JOB 

Roy H. Jones, formerly of the lumber division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., this 
week assumed his duties as assistant secretary 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, to 
which position he was appointed a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Jones is a practical.lumberman of wide 
experience, and comes to the institute with a 
record that augurs well for constructive work on 
his part in its behalf. He is familiar with the 
problems of the lumber manufacturer as well as 
of the consumer, which will be invaluable in fur- 
thering the organization’s program. 

The son of a prominent manufacturer of north- 
ern hardwoods and hemlock, Mr. Jones received 
an early and thoro training in the manufacture 
and distribution of lumber. During the war he 
was located in Washington, D. C., as manager of 
the Hardwood Emergency Bureau, representing the 
hardwood lumber interests of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. During the year following the armistice he 
was sent to England and the Continent as the 
representative of a group of northern hardwood 
manufacturers, and during the several months 
spent there he met with great success in establish- 
ing business connections for his interests and in 
promoting sales. Afterward he was appointed as- 
sistant to Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber 
division of the bureau of foreign and domestic 





ROY H. JONES, CHICAGO ; 


Assistant Secretary of Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute 


commerce, Department of Commerce, which connec- 
tion contributed considerable to his already far 
reaching experience. 

One of Mr. Jones’ principal duties as assistant 
secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute will be handling its relation with the hard- 
wood consumers, among whom he has a wide 
acquaintance. Not only is he thoroly familiar 
with hardwood grades and their uses, but he has 
given much study to the refinement of grades to 
the end that consumers may be better served and 
the raw material more completely utilized. 


STRONG FIR MARKET EXPECTED 


A. J. Barker, president of the Acme Lumber 
& Shingle Co., and H. F. Pullen, buyer for the 
Alexander Lumber Co., returned last Wednesday 
from an extehded tour of the Pacific coast, dur- 
ing which they covered all manufacturing sec- 
tions from Vancouver, B. C., to San Francisco, 


Calif. Yelling of his impressions during this trip 
Mr. Baker said: ‘There are no stocks being 


piled at the Coast. The mills are offered all 
the business they can handle from California and 
the Atlantic seaboard, at higher prices than 
the rail trade will pay. I don’t think anyone 
in the East who has not reeently been on the 
Coast realizes the severity of the car shortage 
there. A number of mills have closed down on ac- 
count of being unable to secure equipment. While 
there is not a great deal of rail business offered at 
this time, there is as much as the mills can possibly 
load out, and premiums are not unusual. My im- 
pression, after a thoro investigation, is that the 
wise buyer will place his orders between now 


and Jan. 1, for shipment at the mills’ convenience 

which will not be until cars have become more 
plentiful and probably not before January or 
February. ‘These orders should be placed at to- 
day’s prices, which assuredly are as low as 


they will be in the near future. We can not ex- 
pect any lower prices for rail shipments so long 
as the California and Atlantic coasts are paying 
more for water shipments than the rail markets 
offer, and the mills get their money immediately. 
Orders are coming in faster than the mills can cut 
the lumber.” 


WISCONSIN SECRETARY IS ILL 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 14.—The many friends 
of D. S. Montgomery, the live wire secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
will regret to learn that recently he has been 
compelled to undergo an operation which, while 
successful, caused him great suffering and will 
necessitate his absence from the association office 
at least until the first of December. 


ee eeeeaeaeaaen 


ORGANIZES WHOLESALE CONCERN 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 13.—Betty & Sons Lum- 
ber Co. has anounced that L. Stafford Betty, former 
vice president of that company, has left its service 
and is no longer connected therewith, having or- 
ganized the Marks & Betty Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Montgomery, to do a general wholesale 
business. Mr. Betty for the last year has been 
in charge of the Boston office of the Betty & Sons 
Lumber Co. and his reason for retirement from 
that company and the organization of an inde- 
pendent concern is largely because he prefers to 
make his home in Montgomery. 


APPOINTED GENERAL MANAGER 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 13.—Announcement has 
been made by Chas. S. Keith, president of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., of the appointment, ef- 
fective Nov. 10, of Frank Schopflin as general man- 
ager of the lumber department, Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Delta Land & Timber Co., and the 
Oregon-American Lumber Co. Coincidemt with Mr. 
Schopflin’s appointment as general manager, Louis 
J. Hatch is appointed assistant to the president 
of the three companies, succeeding Mr. Schopflin 
in that position. Frank Schopflin is recognized as 
one of the ablest lumbermen in the country, and 
as assistant to Mr. Keith has made an enviable 
record in looking after the details of the manage- 
ment of the various corporations. The Central 
Coal & Coke Co. is one of the old established 
southern pine concerns, the Delta Land & Timber 
Co., is a subsidiary corporation operating great 
lumber manufacturing plants in the South, while 
the Oregon-American Lumber Co. is the western 
organization recently taken over by Mr. Keith 
and his associates. In his new position as gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Schopflin will have practically 
entire charge of the various companies. Both Mr. 
Schopflin and Mr. Hatch have been very closely 
associated with Mr. Keith and are thoroly imbued 
with his progressive ideas and policies, and in 
elevating them to these responsible positions Mr. 
Keith is shifting a burden on to very capable 
shoulders. 


ENTERS COMMISSION BUSINESS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 13.—Charles H. 
Evans announces that he has opened an office in 
this city, and will henceforth engage in a commis- 
sion lumber business, handling export and domestic 
stock. He has for many years been engaged in the 
lumber business with his father in the G. H. Evans 
Lumber Co., of this city. Mr. Evans states that 
he has made connections with a number of first 
class manufacturing concerns, and that he will be 
in excellent position to meet the requirements of 
customers. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,432,314. Box strapping tool. George 
Seattle, Wash., assignor to Ti-It Machine Co., 
Francisco, Calif. 

1,432,359. Shipping case. 
New York, N. Y. 

1,432,361. Sawmill feed. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

1,432,564. Adjustable band saw guide. 
Lifvendahl, sr., Anacortes, Wash. 

1,432,792. Cutterhead for woodworking ma 
chines. Fridolin Schimmel, Faribault, Minn. 

1,432,794. Lumberman’s hammer. Samuel P. 
Sharron, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wood, 


San 
Herman Rosenthal, 
George S. Sergeant, 


Eric G. 


433,077. Veneering. Niels Hansen, Lyngby, 
Denmark. 
1,433,154. Wood carving machine. Charles 
Ruppel, Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
1,434,421. Saw. Oswald Arntz, Remscheid 
Germany. d 
1,434:629. Inserted tooth saw. Gerdinand P 


Petzold, Montreal, Que. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Chino and Ontario—L. W. 
Blinn Lumber Co.’s yards purchased by the 
former managers, H. M. Shattuck and - 
Shafer, who have formed a partnership and will 
operate under name of Ontario Lumber Co. 

Oakland—R. H. Cooley succeeded by Cooley 
Hardwood Manufacturing Co. 

COLORADO. Denver—W. H. Esworthy suc- 
ceeded by Esworthy & Tucker Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Apalachicola—A. S. Mohr Lumber 
Co. removing to Lakeland, Fla. 


ILLINOIS. Bloomington—J. M. Fordice sold 
to Parke Enlow. 
INDIANA. Otterbein—Greenwood & Wash- 


burn succeeded by Metzger Lumber & Coal Co. 


South Bend—I. W. Jackson has purchased 
interest of L. E. Parrott in City Lumber Co. 
IOWA. Jamaica—Dalbey & Hardwick suc- 


ceeded by W. O. Sloan Lumber Co. 
KANSAS. Lancaster—C. E. Smith Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Hixon Lumber Co. 
Topeka—Gillette & Nicholson succeeded by 
Nyman-Jay Lumber Co. 








PACIFIC COAST 


feevaes 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4% LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















| The Atlas Lumber Co. || 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


) 
F IR saute CEDAR 


|_Dimension, etc. ee bag 


We are manufacturing 40,000, 000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send wus your inquiries. 















































IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. tyofShop. 














F. " 
Geo. T. Mickle 


Cargo LUmber Co. 


Cargo 
WHOLESALERS—MANUFACTURERS 


Timber Douglas Fir 

el sits Spruce 

ar toc 

Mine Timbers Hemlock 

Railroad Red Cedar 
: P 

Material pened Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 


1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE 
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MINNESOTA, Atwater—Henry Simons Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Howard Lumber Co. 

St. Cloud—Foltmer & Johnson sold to St. Cloud 
Woodworks. 

MISSOURI. Shelbina—Cotton Lumber Co. sold 
local yard to B. F. Dobyns Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Blaisdell—A. T. Noss 
purchased Brye Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Toledo—Headquarters of Sandusky 
Cooperage & Lumber Co. being moved to St. 
Louis, Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Conneautville—Burns & 
Knapp Lumber Co. succeeded by Advance Lum- 
ber Co. 

TEXAS. Alamo—cC. A. Phillips sold to H. D. 
Taylor Lumber Co. 

Hearne—Wilkerson Bros. sold to Farrar Lum- 
ber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Juneau—Juneau Lumber Co. 
succeeded by R. B. Hartzheim. 

Racine—Mills Cabinet Co., bankrupt, sold to 
Samuel Winternitz of Chicago. 

Sheboygan—United Fruit Package Se ” alae 
to Shawano; increasing capital to $60,0 

Stetsonville—F armers’ Building he Co. 
sold to O. & N. Lumber Co. 

Hayward—Edward Hines Lumber Co.’s prop- 
erties sold to Willow River Lumber Co. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Alameda—Central Box & Lum- 
ber Co. recently began. 

Los Angeles—Vanden Top & Jones Co. re- 
cently began; hardwood flooring. 

Petaluma—Hess Lumber’ Co. 
branch yard at Cunningham Station; 
Garloff in charge. 

ILLINOIS. Elkville—W. H. Aken opening lum- 
ber yard. 

Rockton—Rock River Lumber Co. 
began; sawmill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fall River—Dexter Lum- 
ber Co. organized; planing mill. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—Cotton Lumber Co., 
recently began; retail. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—W. M. Klenk Lumber 
Co., recently began; commission. 

St. Louis—F. H. Trump, formerly of Newsone- 
Trump Co., has gone into business for himself 
under name of E. H. Trump Lumber Co., with 
offices at 917 Chemical Building. 

NEW YORK. Monticello—Monticello Lumber 
Co. recently began planing mill and retail busi- 
ness. 

New York—Myles F. McGoey recently began 
wholesale lumber business. 

Valley Stream—Merrick Lumber & Supply Co., 
recently began. 

OHIO. Portsmouth—M. L. Harrison Tie & 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

TEXAS. Jacksonville—Blackburn & English 
recently began; hardwood sawmill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Kenova—M. L. Harrison 
Tie & Lumber Co., recently began. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—Sexmith Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Calgary—Keystone Lumber & 
Supply Co. (Ltd.), recently began. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Kingston Road Lumber 
Co. will open new yard at Burton and North 
Yonge streets on the premises formerly occupied 
by Burnaby Lumber Co. 

Toronto—Darling Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has leased 
property on Eglington Avenue and is installing 
a lumber yard 600x300 feet with private siding. 
David Darling, manager; will handle lumber and 
building supplies. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—McCalla Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Winslow—Hall Lumber Co., 
to $50,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Routt Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

Los Angeles—Bawbell Lumber & Material Co., 
incorporated. 

Sacramento—Western Lumber Co., 
rated; capital $200,000. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—D’Arbonne Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000, 39 S. La Salle. 

Ch icago—Chicago Hardwood Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

MAINE. Orrington—Sargent & Clark Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Kosciusko—Hill Nevers Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

MISSOURI. Hermand—Hermann Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

St. Louis—Benderscheid | (Manufacturing Co, 
incorporated; capital, $50,0 

St. Louis—Emil See “incorporated; cap- 
ital, $15,000. 

St. Louis—Waldstein Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 


establishing 
William 


recently 


increasing capital 


incorpo- 


NEW JERSEY. as May—George Ogden & 
Son Co., incorporated. 

Hoboken—Farr Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $2,000. 


NEW YORK. Albany—Welsh & Grey Lumber 
Corporation increasing capital to $300,000. 

Dongan Hills—Dongan Stone & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

New York—Leon Octavious (Inc) increasing 
capital to $150,000. 

Rochester—Pollock Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 


OHIO. New Bremen—J. W. Urban Co., in- 
corporated; wholesale. 


OREGON. Eagle Creek—Vincent-Troxel Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

New Era—Douglas Fir Products CO, 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Portland—See-Der Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture cedar 
products. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—Sheesley Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

Philadelphia—w. A. Lamb Co., incorporated; 
wholesale; 805 Franklin Trust Building. 


incorpo- 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—Nashville Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., incorporated; capital, 
$1,000,000. 

TEXAS. MHouston—Farrar Lumber Co., in- 


creasing capital from $200,000 to $400,000. 
VERMONT. Morrisville—Vermont Plywood 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $200,000. 
WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Western Lumber 
& Door Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Campbell 
Bros. Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
WISCONSIN. Shawano—United Fruit Package 
Co. increasing capital from $25,000 to $60,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Los Gatos—Los Gatos Lumber 
Co. will erect small mill. 

1OWA. Ames—Hanson lumber yard, recently 
destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. 

MISSOURI. Armstrong—Snoddy & Bro. erect- 
ing new yard and sheds. 

NEW YORK. Newburgh—Terbush Lumber 
Co. will erect covered lumber yard to be ready 
= = months; cost, $7,000; one story, 75x100 
eet. 

OHIO. Columbus—Teachout Sash, Door & 
Glass Co. will erect warehouse, 125x125 feet, 
two stories and basement; cost, $40,080. 

OREGON. Mill City—Hammond Lumber Co. 
will build four miles of railroad on to the Breit- 
enbush tract of timber recently purchased from 
the Government. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. 
Co., loss by fire 

INDIANA. Huntington—John Kenower & Son, 
loss by fire, $7,000; business continued without 
interruption. 

IOWA. Ames—S. Hanson Lumber Co.’s yard 
practically destroyed by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Earlington—Sawmill belonging 
to Blaine Uzzle destroyed by fire. 


Faith—Wilson-Emmich Lumber 


NEBRASKA. Broken Bow—Broken Bow 
Lumber Yards damaged by fire, $3,500. 
WASHINGTON. Spokane—Cranston-Brewer 


Box Factory almost completely destroyed by 
fire; loss, $40,000. The factory, machine shop 
and filing room were burned; the office and ware- 
house were saved; two box cars filled with boxes 
were burned; loss covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Field—Sawmill of Mageau Lumber 
Co. destroyed by fire; loss partly covered by in- 
surance; Z. Mageau, head of company, says it 
will rebuild at once. 


(BEBE EBEBEEBEaEZEAa 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


EAGLE River, WIS., Nov. 14.—A tract of 2,000 
acres of cut-over hardwood land lying between 
Winchester and Winegar has been sold by the Tur- 
tle Lake Lumber Co., to a New York corporation 
which will establish a reforestation school. 





BEND, ORE., Nov. 11.—Purchase of the Howe 
Lumber Co. at Eureka, Mont., together with 900,- 
000,000 feet of timber, band mill ete., by the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. is announced. The 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., also purchased 8,000,- 
000 feet of government timber on the Deschutes 
national forest. 


A COURSE in painting and decorating has 
been added to those offered by the free trade 
school maintained by the Citizens’ Committee 
to Enforce the Landis Award, Chicago. Be- 
sides painting and decorating, instruction is 
now furnished in plumbing and sheet metal 
work, The enrollment of ‘‘students’’ exceeds 
200. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 








MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The market continues extremely firm, with some of the scarcer items commanding a premium. Hard maple responded to the heavy demand 











with eninge _— No. 2 birch, 8/4 and up, also advanced. The following list represents present prices f. 0. b. Michigan mill points: 
nama." Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. - ‘ FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
Sorr ELM— 
4/4 $ 80.00@ 85. a $ 65.00@ 70. 00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@32.00 $18.00@20.00 8/4 90.00@/ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 el hore 
ws 85.00@ 9 70.00@ 75. 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 20.00@22.00 | 10/4 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 a cakeai 
ot 90. oq 35, 00 75.00@ pap: 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@37.00 20. 00@22. 00 | 12/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 _80.00@ 85.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 
-00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 16/4  130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 48.00@50.00 a ey 
10/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@:75.00 43.00@45.00 ‘o.. Harp MarLe— 
3EECH— 4 a UE: 
4/4  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00. 35.00@40.00 14.00@16.00 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 33.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 5/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 38:00 40.00 15.00@17.00 
4/4  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 . 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 
a 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 
“ 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 110.00@115.00  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 40.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
= 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 aa Lege Ege 105. Ooi -00 bape 95.00 45.00@50.00 18. ee 00 
IRCH— 30.00@135. 115.0 00 100.00@105.00 50.00@55.00 . 
4/4 115,00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00@ 55.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 4°14. .240-00@145.00  125.00@180.00 110.00@115.00 30.00@89.00 “6: 
5/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 —55.00@ 60.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | SOFT Marte— 
6/4 —120.00@125.00 —_95.00@100.00 — 60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00  16.00@18.00 4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
Py 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 —65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 16. Cogs. 00 5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 
fy 130.00@ 135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 A 6/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 
: -00@140.00 110.00@115.00 —75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 ae 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00  85.00@ 90.00 50.00@55.00 i ee Exp Dagp Wuire Maris— 
Sort — i 5 , ‘ oT 
4/4 100.00@115.00 ...... Gea: 70.00@ 85.00 ..... GQ: nxeee Cides: 
4 16. 5.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 18.00@20.00 5/4 105.00@120.00 ...... Ye 75.00@ 90.00 ..@.. .@.. 
a = 00g 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 6/4 110.00@125.00 ...... ae 80.00@ 95.00 .@.. .@... 
@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 19.00@21.00 8/4 125.00@140.00 ...... Oncaxes 95.00@100.00 HO ee @.. 
Hardwood prices show increasing strength. No. 3 basswood has advanced $3; birch, $2; soft elm, $1; rock elm, $1; soft maple, $2, and No. 3 
i. ae hard maple there have been advances on FAS and No. 1 common, as well as on No. 3. Hemlock prices show no change. Quotations 
0: B. isconsin mill points are: 
pe FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. 
: Harp MarLe— 
4/4 $ 95.00@105.00 $75.00@ 80.00 $50.00@ 55 00 $25.00@30. 00 16. 00@17.00 
5/4 ~100.00@110.00 —80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 0 0.00 0032.0 . D0O1s, 00 8/4 35:000100.00 15,000 30:00 65-000 70:00 30:00 3000 if Oi. 00 
he 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 30. o0@ 32: 00 16, 00@18. 00 | 10/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 75.00@ 80.00 40.00@45.00 ..... 
ein -00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 | 12/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 80.00@ 85.00 40.00@45.00 er ee 
ASSwooD— Sorr MAarpLE— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $45.00@ 50.00 $26.00@30.00 $21.00@23.00 
5/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  50.00@ 55.00 ¥78.00932-00 ¥75.00527.00 bie ' 15 00g 40. 00 PO 00g 80.00 470.000 45.00 vr 0024.00 TS o0g 17.00 
aa os se 90. .00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 28.00@32.00 25.00@27.00 6/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 24. rs .00 15.00@17.00 
.. .00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@35.00 25.00@27.00 8/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
IRCH— 
Oak— 
4/4 $110.00@120.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $45.00@ 50.00 $22.00@25.00 $13.00@15.00 4/4 $110.00@115.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $55.00@ 60.00 $28. ro oy 00 $13.00@15.00 
5/4 115.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 Oe OO 2R. 00 ets 00@17.00 5/4 115.00@120.00 —_95.00@100.00 —60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 = 15.00@17.00 
6/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 9 60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  65.00@ 70.00 36.00@38.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 120.00@130.00 95. 00100. 00 65.00@ 40.00 32.00@35.00 16. 00@ 17. 00 8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 15.00@17.00 
10/4 125.00@135.00 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 45.00@50. 00 HeMLock, No. 1, S1S1E 
12/4 130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 95. 00100. 00 45.00@50.0 tl ne “40° 12-14’ 6’ 18-20’ 
ran a4: “Heiganss “weogaras “ms@iten "oogicee “Wsomae sn 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $40. ' =*. 2 ' ' ' ; rt tot 
3/4 * 75.00@ 80.00 TF OO BO 00 A500 Lo 00 er OO sai on 919:00@ 18.00 | 2x 8” — 32.00@34.00 —32.00@ 34.00 30.00 32.00 32.00@34.00  36.50038.50 
6/4 5.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ ap 24.00@26.00 17.00@19.00 | 2%10% 30.00@32.00 — 31.00@33.00 31.00@33.00  33.00@35.00  36.50@38.50 
8/4 = 00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 17.00@19.00 | 2X12” _ 31.00@33.00 32.00@34.00  32.00@34.00  34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50 
10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... | No. 1 HemMLock Boarps, S1S— 
12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 aicces ’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ 
rr = £ Msega eg Meaeee NetGeim Nelms. “ELngss%9 
4/4 $ 65.00@ 75.00 ......@.. 1x 6° -50@31. ; yr oy 
G4? Whoa $880 Sco TAR me stp “ahaae 8 Uetowtiim | ioe Gidogaaas Mangites seoomaeoo stsoqanen ktneae. 
6/4  75.00@ 85.00 °..... @ 55. '00@ 27. ‘00@18. a tt ry 1 wet 3 00036. 
8/4 e000 b.00 @ 50.00@ 55.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 | 1x12" 32°50@34.50 33.50@35.50 35.00@37.00 38.50@40.50 34.00@36.00 
on oped 95.00 wR @ 50. coe 55.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 
bs ee @ A 35.00@40.00 casnee oe From prices of No. 1 dimension or boares, for merchantable deduct $2; 
—, B.. .00@ 95.00 ...... (| ee 60. 00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 a ae for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $8. 
ARD MAPLE 
ee For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 
4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@35.00 $12.00@14.00 No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 
5/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 | wider, $15.50 to $16.50. 











SOUTHERN HARDWOODS OAK FLOORING 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.o.b. St. Louis: Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 13.—The following are 
GumM— 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak 
=o QuarrereD RED Oak— flooring during the week ended Nov. 4, as re- 
~ = “ ‘ - ™ > ’ 
ae .....---e@us wr 5 y0@15 FAS ......+.. S110@115 $115@125 $125@135 y eee A the Oak Flooring Manufacturers 
a , eee No. Coe 58@ 60 62@ 67 5@ 80 - . 
eu boy Oe 35@ 38 Lo % ea 50 No. 2 com..... 38@ 41 48@ 51 55@ 58 }2x1%" 49x2” 49x2%" %x1%” %x2” 
. PLAIN WHITE OAK— Cir. qtd. wht. . $141.96 oe. $103.93 
FAS ....... 57@ 59 $ 60@ 62 $ 62@ 64 om 4 
i i on Py @ 59 $ 00@ $ 62@ 6 FAS | tata ; $105@110 $115@125 $125@135 | Clr ate a: y+ ih sepglliboent 
eS 48@ 50 49@ 51 54 No. 1 com, anc Clr. ” wht. .$9 “""" 49956 “TLii “7216 
No. 2 com 27@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 sel. ........ 60@ 63 66@ 68 10@ 72 | Cir bin et ado geass “Saas an 7.36 
— on a pe sete 7o@ 40 =o oa 3e be Sel. pln. wht.. 82.54 ..... 89.71 58.59 59.24 
Me. iceewres 1034 E 5 NO. 9 COM..... ‘ Wea 22@ Sel. pln. red.. 79. 50 89.42 57.28 56.91 
No. 1 com $ cn as a pies eh tae Sound wormy.. 36@ 38 41@ 43 43@ 45 No. L Com.... 79. me eiess 64.85 39:30 39.60 
No. 2 com 32@ 34 34@ 36 42@ 44 PLAIN RED OAKk-— No. 2 Com. 20.18 24.85 11.09 12.30 
Plain sap WA jaca nena $105@110 $113@118 $125@128 
FAS $ aig =? ea ye yee ¢0 No, 1 com. and , canbaapeie: MAPLE FLOORING 
No. 1 com... y 5 @ | nr re 60@ 63 66@ 68 70@ 72 i 
No.2 com... 23@ 24 25@ 26 25@ 26] No.2 com..... Oe 260 26 e) eee ee 
Corron woop— POPLAR— ‘: re Face— Clear No.1 Factory 
FAS ee eee $ 48@ 50 $ 51@ 53. ....@... | OS ee $110@112 $120@125 $130@135 3/8 x1 & 2” 65.00 45.00 
No. 1 com..... 37@ 39 39@ 42 ...@... Saps and sel 75@ 77 T8@ 83 88@ 93 13/1621 2. sph eae $ 90.00 —< $25.00 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 35 385@ 37 ...@... No. 1 comt...... 56@ 58 67@ 68 T0@ 72 ; 1 (tial Seats ; . , 
Quanreney Wares Osx— No. 2 com. A-. 35@ 37 36@ 38 36@ 38 yu" veeeeeees ope pod pry 
"ae iglsabeaiare $125@130 $135@145 $145@150 | _ No. 2 com. B.. 24@ 26 29@ 30 = =29@ 30 x34," 222225221 85.00 75.00 45.00 
No. 1 com. ahd Sort MapLe— fe | ee 100.00 90.00 45.00 
rere 65@ 70 75@ 80 90@ 95 ee $38 $42.50 $50 Ba dedecece Se 85.00 50.00 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 


13.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Vir- 


ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 13.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

















GumM— 
4/6 5/466/4 8/4 nian. 6 6 Qtrd. red FAS.$120@125 $130@140 $1400 150 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK— FAS $120@125 $125@180 $125@130 Qtrd. No.1 com. 72@ 77 4 &. 9 
Rd ule $140@150 $150@160 $160@170 | No. 1 com... 10g 75 3G 80 3G 80 Plaln oe 
ae 110@115 115@120 No. 3 com..... 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 < 60@ 65 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com..... 80@ 85 85@ 90 Sd. wormy and ey "boxboards, 

No. 2 com..... 53@ 58 58@ 63 No. 2 com... 30@ 32 32@ 35 35@ 388 to 17”... @ 60 @ @ 
Sound wormy. 50@ 55 60@ 65 Sd. wormy and Sap FAS, 6” & oe) eee 
No. com. . 

QuaRTERED Rep rata and better... 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44 on oq fui ig 4 pid > 2 : @ 3 
. sie as aie ue eae “= enRsws seeee MAPLE— Sap No. 2 com. 25 27 26 28 26 28 
No. 1 com..... ites xeeaee . NW 
No. 2 com..... 40 ee ieee PAS ......005 $ 80@ 85 $ 90@100 $ 95@105 | EEO ar $50@ 55$55@ 60 ...@... 

No. 1 com..... 58@ 638 68@ 75 75@ 80 No. i com *" 40@ 42  44@ 46 ; 

PLAIN WHITB AND Rep OaK— No, 2 com..... 32@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 No. 2com..... 33@ 36 35@ 38 “<a 

| errr $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 | Bircu— Boxboards, , - 
Selects 232222. 85@ 90 90@ 95 90@ 95| FAS ......... $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 os eae (oe eee 
No 2 aa ag ioe 2 Hy H+ pS 4 No. 1 com..... ing 70 @ 5 T0@ 1 insignis _ aa lag oe) 7 oe 
tian natn ats oe No, 2 com..... 35@ 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 openers: $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 
iiand Gennes... 41@ 50 457@ 60 60@ 65 | BEEcH— Selecta ....... 95@100 100@105 105@110 

Saini: esi $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 | No} com..... Se eS hte 87 

No. 1 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 50 mee ae Wiens 8 + = we "* 

$115@120 $120@125 $122@130 | No. 2 com..... 25@ 80 30@ 35 30@ 385 | QUARTERED RED Oo 0 @125 ...@ @ 
—. — = 8S@ 00 90a 8S 88a100 WuHitTn ASH— No.1 com..... 60@ 65 ; Be is: eas 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 W@ T2@ 77 FAS «++ -seeee $ Se 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 wt MOOR: «+> » 38@ 43 cabtiesial 
No. 2 com. A‘: 39@ 41 42@ 47 42@ 47 | No.1 com..... Soe eee ee ee oe ag eee AN ogi 
No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 30 29@ 831 29 81 nO. 2 COM. .s«« 32 35 40 42 45 DM: 606ceened SLOG 115 § $115 120 $120@125 
Panel and wide, HicKkorr— agg gO eeeee 85 68 6s a0 pee 20 

8 ee o. 1 com..... 

No.1, 18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 a ... $110@120 $110@120 No. 2 com..... aoa 45 48 oa 48 
Boxboar ds, No. 1 com. g a 106 80 106 80 No. 3 com..... 22 236 25 25@ 28 

to 17”... 116@120 ...@... w+. @ue. No. 2 com..... : - 85@ 40 35@ 40] | Sd. wormy 400 45 48@ 53 50@ 55 
OPLAR— 

Basswoop— WaLNuT— OO aad 110@115 $115@120 $115@120 

~ BO isis ate cco 210@220 215@225 222@230 Saps & selects. . 80@ 85 . BEG 90 90 . 00g 98 
ere -$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 Selects ...... j 155 160 175@180 180@185 No. 1 RES 58@ 58 58@ 61 88 
No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 655@ 6u No. 1 com 115 120@125 125 130 No.2 com.A 33@ 36 35@ 38 $8 40 
0. 2 com . 82@ 84 87@ 42 40@ 4h No. 2 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 
The following are current f. 0. b. Chicago | YELLOW CYPRESS— The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices on cypress: 4/ 5/446/5 8/4 prices, f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 

GULF COAST RE ON snitsiiciaieis -.-$ 90@ 95 $105 $120 ance): 

iaoet Gouden . eae Selects ....:..:: 75@ 80 85@ 95 95@100 Bevel Siding, Yz-Inch, S1S2E 

ete No. 1 shop...... 47@ 50 60@ 65 68@ 75 ——en cone eee, OE 

Packory Random Widths— “ $3425 34425 $80.25 $40.25 $98.26 

Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck No. 1 com..... 32 40 42 | tibiae 36.25 46. 84. 44.25 88.25 

4/4 ...$118.50 $106.50 $ 76. 60 $46.50 $29.50 $26.50 No. 2 com..... 25 28 30 6” <.......... 85.25 45.25 88.25 48.25 87.25 

5/4 ... 123.50 111.50 86.50 58.50 32.50 28.50 No.1 com. NO, 2 com. Not less than 10 percent of 8’ to 7’; remaind 

6/4... 126.50 114.50 $9.60 61.50 31.50 28.50 | 1x 6 & 8B. .... ee cece eee e ee $88 $30 8’ and longer. aeceaieeates rere 
/4 ... 185.25 122.25 97.25 69. 25 83.25 29.25 | 1x10 & 12”...... eee ween eee AT 38 Vor specified lengths, add $2; no charge for elim- 

isd ome tg | yd eg 4 TD -cssaes Debiss ination of 18’ and 20’. 

16/4 121 146:26 133:28 10826 80, 25 sda diated St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 13.—The following are cur- ee = ae 

- em rent quotations on cypress f.0.b. St. Louis: Bungalow Siding, S182 vane 
o No.1 No.2 No.3 | GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 8'-7' -8’-20' 8-7" 8*-20 
De PF i ideiordegeee $51.50 $36. £0 $31.50 | New Grades I os cucu ued $45.25 $48.25 48.25 $46.25 
Finish, S2S, + nee Lengths Facto Wex10” ....ceeee 47.25 50.25 45. 48.25 
Clr.heart D actory NEES! oc.cccccee GRAD 55.25 50.25 58.25 
lx 4 to 12”. $108. 00 i a 00 $90. 00 $80. 00 $62.00 Factory 56x10” eccccccee 54.25 57.25 52.25 65.265 
1x 2 to 11” Tank Selects Shop Box %x 8” ...... +++ 68.75 71,75 66.75 69.75 
spec. waths 108. 00 98. 00 90. 00 80. 00 62. 00 4/4 eee ewer eeeere $121.75 $73.75 $43.75 26.75 % x10” COCR EKES ES 70.25 78.75 68.75 71.75 

xn 115.00 106.00 98.00 $88.00 69.00 5/4 RRR PRE RED See: 126.75 83.75 55.75 29.75 | %x12” .......6- 72.75 75.75 70.75 78.75 
For 6/4, add $6 to above prices; for 6/4, add 6/ iupihianaa eens 129.75 86.75 58.75 29.75 For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 

$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 6/4 and 6/4 “D’” grade, cc udanenuanien 137.75 94.50 66.50 30.50 Special patterns, add $4. 

add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 10/4 ..cccccceccee 142.75 104.75 74.75 aw saee Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” and Up, 

nr "<) Spreabeset: 142.75 104.75 74.75 ..... 8’ -20’ 

CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— — Saeceeeeeotict 147.75 109.75 79.75 ..... 1” 14%” 1%" aH" 8”—— OB 
ere Peck I aia cecisisacteseatvesescl $23.75 | $42.50 $52.50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 

FAS Selects shop common common Finish, S18 or S2S 1-Inch Finlsh—Rough, S2S or S4S 
4/4...$110.00  $ 90.00 $57.00 $52.00 $37.00 Clear Heart A B C D ee en 

5/4... 115.00 95.00 70.00 52.00 37.00 | 1x4—10” .....$106.00 $ 96.00 $ 88.00 $ 78.00 $60.00 3'-4%%' 5’-7' 8’-20' 3’-4%%’ 5’-7' 8’-20' 

6/4... 115.00 95.00 70.00 52.00 37.00 | 1x12” ........ 113.00 104.00 96.00 86.00 67.00 | g” .......$47.50 $57.50 $88.50 $42.50 $52.50 $83.50 

8/4... 120.00 10000 77.00 54.00 37.00 1x14” ......4. 126.00 116.00 108.00 105.00 ..... 4” 33 22755%47150 “57.50 90.50 42.50 52.50 85.50 

10/4... 130.00 120.00 85.00 54.00 37.00 << | ener re 136.00 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..... ger 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 

12/4... 130.00 120.00 85.00 54.00 40.00 Common Grades, Rough on 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 

a Bote No.2 yo.g | ge 69: $88 G8 oats HEE] SLED ae 
x6, ” 1x12” 1” = . J —— + ae ne Oee's le le o . . . 

ee $52.00 $58.00 a — 10 .cccsccccccccvceces ees wie —o 7 ae nae 70.50 80.50 93.50 65.50 75.50 88.50 

Saree 994 71 i Un CS set eeteeneeeeeees : é : ro ;- 72.50 82.50 96.50 67.50 77.50 91.50 

WUE tccccubschasenadtves  kinar $29.50 Flooring, Ceiling, Shiplap, Drop Siding ands eee Sees — 

YELLOW CYPRESS— 1x4, 6 & 8”. $105.50 $88.50 $79 50 Set 50 $61.50 nation of 8 to 20 epepunees 

Factory x4 & 6” bev . ‘ ‘ . 3 For vertical anos sheer. 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
. No.1 = =No.1 No.2 sdg. ...... 49.00 44.50 39.50 aee | 5 oo oy 
FAS Selects shop commoncommon | Bungalow bev- : : er EEN ‘ ‘For 22’ and 94", add $6 to 8’-20’; 26’-32’, add 

4/4 ....$ 95.00 $77.00 $47.00 $35.00 $29.00 and siting 14. 

5/4 .... 105.00 84.00 62.00 36.00 30.00 from 14x8 Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8’-20° 

6/4 .... 105.00 84.00 62.00 37.00 ~—-30.00 & 10" stock 71.75 62 " ” " "3" 

8/4 .... 110.00 90.00 76.00 39.00 34.00 tie eC ee eae 14” 11250 ‘“sfio.6d ‘$117.50 $12: 

Boards No. 1 Cypress Pickets so $117 50 #107 00 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 1” rand. — 1%x1%” 14%x1%” 1x3” ES cists ccccn ee 122.50 129.50 127.50 132.00 

No. 1 common. .$39.00 $39.00 $40.00 $48.00 ..... BF OM cece eee eee ee $25.75 $38.25 B40200 | BO" cisccsiceees 127.50 134.50 132.50 137,00 

aol common.. 32.00 32.00 33.00 36.00 .....  -géok ecechpweed mene 29.50 43.75 52.00 al hee ahoenes sor ae 139.50 iG od sar ae 
WE snigalawts-oare-cacel. dauae Gand 4.00 Panel Stock, 8” and Wide mm Tteeeeceees 5 = OS 2 bho 

, 2" ' Hea k's | BE cee: es Uns) aes) 188 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 13.—The following are | $45.25 $53.00 $68.00 $84.75 | 30" 1221211111 152!50 159.50 157.50 162.00 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: Lat For S48, add $2. 

RED CYPRESS— No. s UE AOU isin x ti GeGieea a0 diesaes ieee ese ee $8.95 Pn 4 (16° random, add $5; not furnished in 

Rules ot Marcts 48, YELLOW CYPRESS— ‘i ‘ , 

ere: $90 $95 $95 $100 $115 nt alt ttleat 
Factory CO Seana 77 85 85 a0 95 : ro _. ar 
alii Selects Shop | No. 1 shop ......... rn) a ; (oe $65.50 $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
eee. $74.00 $44.00 | Nn ‘ 64.75 aie 63.00 75.50 
Finish—SiS 0. 1 common ..... 363888 40 ase Oe pc iare cs rund 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
tk — or S2S No. 2 common ...... 26 28 28 29 if en ee See Ar 66.00 79.25 64.25 77.00 
ix4 to 12” Heart A Boards ey oat heni cae ee $0.00 80:00 79.25 
r i ee SU beeen’ Y ; ; 
incld. S2S..$106.50 $96.50 sb. 50 $75. 50 $00. 50 1x6 1x8 2x10” i212” , Oe 68.75 82.25 68.00 81.50 
c No. 1 common....... $40.00 $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 bie aco-ie-w oss 66.25 79.25 65.00 97.75 
ommon Grades, Rough No. 2 common 28.00 31.00 32.00 34.00 , 
ie No. 1 a. 2 No.8 + « COMMON......- : : : a Pr ice yy ps m4 7’, and what “A” develops, 
DEN. ee ween ee ees $43.00 $31.00 $25.00 SY ORDA OM. 6 6chs es ok sGeiNep eee eeeeeuee $20.00 For 14” and wider, add $5 for every 2” above 12”. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 





Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 13.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o. b. mill 
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prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Nov. 11: 
Week ended Nov.11 Nov.4 | Week ended— Nov.11 Nov.4 | Week ended— Nov.11 Nov.4 | Week ended— oe Pe 11 Nov.4 
ards 
Flooring Celling B&better — NO 3 Das. 16.50 
»xpetter— OD VRBWD. ce cccces 5 
Ix4 B&better ....$48.73 $48.56 | 1x4 B&better 5180 ..... Te waxcuees ee Ee dapat 21:75 
No. 1 com.. 42.56 42.34 No. 1 com... 48.50 sintdions be. eer 48.33 «sees io ee eee 25.00 anaes 
No. 2 com.... 20.43 19.43 Ne. 2 comic... ZEAe*  aiscus Ix.6 Rough .««... aanee 50.00 2 ae eee 24.27 23.25 
a No. 3 Com. 12.26 aye Wsx3\y ge goed bares be yes rye $ S 7 pew. pace 43.00 zs . & yuder S28. Pgh ecacs 
x2 B&btr. ‘ace com... 35. 34.57 x 6 to 12 Rough.. 50. dicanie >. me. eee 25. 23.50 
° rift as - pie 90.25 95.00 No. 2 com... 16.68 15.56 1x 6 & up Bs ates 50.00 1x 8 Shiplap acme 22.41 = 
B&btr. sap rift 79.00 80.00 No. 3 com... 11.00 8.00 1x 6 & up Rough.. 48.00 ..... oC Bo), |. eee pl ae 
B&btr. rift... 80.00 eae d vexX5% B&better .. 29.10 30.52 5/4x 4 & up Rough.. ..... 45.00 1x10 Shiplap...... 21.50 27.50 
B&btr. sap flat 65.66 No. 1 com... 24.09 24.40 »/4x 6 & up DAs. es seeee 53.00 aEn0 Nowge....... 27.00 ‘ 
A sap rift.... 85.25 No. 2 com... 12.14 pie y 5/4x 6 & up Rough.. 50.00 eae poy Bs | eres 21.74 agit’ 
> sap rift. 80.25 No. 3 com... 7.50 re 6/4x 4 & up Rough.. ..... 45.00 ae GO Gi Bai ecs aves 22.50 
A sap flat.. 65.25 8/4x 4 & up Rough.. ..... 50.00 No. 3 common— 
No. 1 or D rift 65.00 wer 1x 8 Rough Seeceee 51.50 eccce oe ee Peer er 13.25 
No. ® ptt.... 4000  sccc. i Sait Siding 1x10 D48......... 52.00 =. nce. (3 a Bp) eee e 18.00 
1x3 B&better . 59.00 57.27 1x6” Novelty— p> a> ae)”. ee 52.00 e 1x 6 & wide S28. 18.17 
No. 1 com.... 48.50 48.00 NO. & C0 ccs. e 39.97 40. 14 No. 1 common Ix 8 D48......... 20.00 
No. 2 com.... 19.66 21.43 NO. 3 COM. ..52.%. 24.18 n42 | Ix 3 D4S 42.00 1x10 D4S......... 19.00 
i = J 3 ; ix 3 Deas hc crate 2. : 
‘i Ho. 3 com. ean an 10 peer No. - COs oi ee 05 12.00 acne ty 5 W4S.......:. 40.78 aw : Shingles 
x6 No, 2 com. ee 37 23.10 1x6” Bevel | a YY eee 40.29 10.00 4x18 No. 1 kilm drd. 5.85 5.00 
1x2 B&better .... 47. 50 Boma eitatin -... 89 Ot) | 1x 6 to 12 kn.drd. 4x18 No. 1 air drd. 4.50 ocess 
oy 1 hae eae thy pete No. 1 com........ = 00 Mode NOME 5 ccc wes 37.50 or 4x18 No. 2 kiln drd. 2.25 2.05 
No, 2 com, i i 2 «on... ..... 1225 10.00 | Ix 8 D48......... 40.16 42.90 32” No. 2 A/D.... 1.50 .... 
6x6” Square Edge es)? er 42.91 43.00 4x18 Heart cypress 5.50 
) é > Haye : e 
Roofers “ 5 : | pe RS re 45.00 dé. dees Lath 
— : BAVGUCE cs cccccs. 26.07 26.00 | Ix 4 & up Rough.. ..... 38.00 4’ No. 1 kiln dried 5.70 5.75 
1x6 No. 1 com:...... 50.00 sees No. D CGM oes ss a 23.33 21.61 | Ab ee ee 37.38 4’ No. 1 air dried. , 4.75 
No. S COM. s issue 22 00 22.56 No. an. eer 10.50 10.59 | 5 > kh ere ° 32. 00 4’ No. 1 green 20 4.31 
The following f. o. b. prices are taken from sales during week ended Novy. 11 in sectious named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- H ; 

: ‘ & , , - at- Kan 
> — = das Aler- ming- ties- sas Alez- ming- ties sax 
andria, ham, burg, ity, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 

La. -Ala. Miss. Mo. La, Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Fencing, S1S Dimension, S1S1E 
1x3” EG B&be LS eee wsose «678.93 82.50 pF No, ¥, 1x4”, 16% 52.0. 35.86 | No. 2, 2x6", 10’ ....... WG baci cue SS 
ee cee cheetah Wises heeme omens on tn — Fo ta Igts. po im ae aeaerd Fay sacs iene. ae 
J 5) Uh es ae a era aes os snes eetee . ee ere aes Pe > ee eeeuce 25, 26.5 ances 25.03 
i ee $200 4iii 40:88 | No. 2 can tengthsy: 8” — — 10° to 20° 2583 oe ee 
FG B&bettes 70.50 60.00 59.76 57.79 BHO” eeeesceseerses: woe Ee. 2 00 I aisess 38:13 27.50... 8769 
D areetees reese 57.01 x lX8 Cail Vente .... 21.50 23.51 23.24 | 26.48 27.50 ..... 26.25 
I ootje BOB ge No. 3 (a engths) RO ee taes are 26.32 28.50 24.00 26.89 
.y 4 23.66 27.11 1x4 ( § & 20’ 
—— > Caer eee Garena eo 3.66 7. ey SO I ala tee dette ; aoe 14.00 14.42 18 & 20°.. ..... 30.50 24.00 30.24 
x IG i sabe : ee sauce estes ee ger oer eye ee aie EGGS -éacea “Re 10 iz te 2" Bee scien eccee eeece 
e 53. sees THE 2x10”, aercere cooee 29.00 ase . a@eas 
7 aes coe sooner bape Boards, SIS or S28 12° aaeaees 24.00 29.00 acco - Queue 
Dogri aw’. a |. ee veves 46,25 - sie - oe: 
ip wucee 38.00 5x8", 14 and 16°. ..:. $6.30 ..... 37.06 10’ to 20’ 30.00 mat ++ Sa 
FG B&better 52.17 49.05 50.71 Other lengths ..... 37.28 2x12”, 10° ‘24 29 “** 00 Ke 
3 1x10”, 14 and 16’ 36.13 35.75 iia 1 = bo pay ceoe SNES 
 Sacaeee ae * “other lengths <.... 37.56 ae goae See... mie 
i S vednae'ns 423.51 42.58. ..... 1x12”, 14 and 16’.... 46.06 48.00 18 & 20’.. 33.00 ... 1 3333 
Se eee 20.00 21.58 27.06 Other lengths ..... 48.55 10’ to 20’ 33.00 <.. ee 
i. aay 12:77 13.08 ..... | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): No. 3, 2x4” .. 14.75 16.00 11... 
ied? No. 6 CM....... 21.89 24.00 RIGA EE sce vewmasies canes. SO adenine eames CS I PRE ty 14.00 16.00 
No. 3, GM seeks 3OOO Ae 23.93 26.82 23.92 2x4 to 12”....... 15.00 1625 ..... 14.62 
eee 9 | Sn 24.17 23.00 30.00 24.60 : 
Ceiling BEES acccnewsduass 25.87 23.00 24.49 26.31 Longleaf Timbers 
%x4"” B&bettes pense: </eauate,, ‘Gene No. 3 (all lengths): No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
‘i i iy eae easels 35.00 37.25 ; THONG TR os 3 ois ness secee LOG MOO iene, and under: 
ig RE a a COO 6866 RiSe ce cceacacueranns 21.00 21.00 ..... 20.29 Oe sicevacsuanaviwwus 27.75 28.16 
54x4” B&better ........ 42.42 45.00 ..... 42.52 WRI wins ys6ee ua -. 20.02 ..... 20.07 20.38 i, Mere cee re creer reer re 29.738 
2. eS ae 36.97 41.00 ..... 38.73 BREE Nawewa* cacewemas 19.36 21.25 21.50 20.03 > greet ert rrr cr rere 37.78 
Gee asic we Heels 17.08 19.10 ..... 17.58 | No. 4, all widths and D4” eee eee cece eee ees . 44.93 
WG MR oy ty Meg Svs 11.00 eee JOMMENE wx ccsowctceces 7.50 . ' 
3,x4” B&better ....... afi 52/52 cilia Shorties! Timbers 
or oore > 
ING 5 hs ewes waters ‘ 42.50 —— = ~ No. 1 S4S, 20’ & under: 
Partition i + Sepeeoanedy B5.75 215 BS eRe Re ee =e 
1x4 & 6” B&better..... 54.21 ..... 53.54 1x8”... eee ee eee 26.50. 2 ee ae ne, 
I 2 wuveraee ee Mae. wSeaes 5.75 y 
No. 2 BE Res He? — o8'3° Shiplap ee ee 
" ap - “ . yh N 3% ” , ” 
ExG” Bebetter ..2.0208 58.25 9.25 No. 1, 1x8%, 14 & 16°... 3h%22 36.53 a z ane +? i ec dame 6.28 aby pees My a 
Bevel § Other Igts. ..... 36.50 Po eee ee styler = 
onl ti eS ver iding 18.25 1x10 ‘of & - 37.00 Hig Byrkit Lath 
MOr FOU. co ccia 5 ? Fi 
Drop Siding No. 2 (10 to 20’): . = me Sener aiseeameks =< oe 
1x4 or 6” Bé&better. 47.51 51.00 49.00 48.93 ot a pe Be ee a rere 23.50 18,29 
a eee 43.00 41.00 43.00 43.40 Pe ale a a a ai 
Wo, F o.cs.: 29.89 25.41 26.43 29.82 | No. 3 (all lengths): -,, Car Material 
rants WEEE 19.50 18.50 18.75 20.25 | (All 1x4 and 6”): 
iis all Finish Sens 20.00 18.50 18.07 19.93 | B&better, “10 — i 62.91 
&b r rough: an g 57. 
io ie a: > 50.00 re Grewee@ Hauge —i(“(“(‘(i‘(‘ OR ll I ce etic ee ee decid -edddn. (waete 40.00 
MM) akea 4 see's weld e esc «caee eeaee cecne GemeEen No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’. 88.50 ’ Semis aru cudee. ‘avewte. eeatae 
1% and 2x4 = 7a ackive eevaem cetee -OGRae Other lgts. awe 38.14 | No. 1, ot and 20’....... eeka <i leaden, tadgea ry 
Sbicetias tietaced 4 eS || ener aadda :vecuran = aaees . 
Oe Ge WP cece a Lee Dimension, S1SIE 16" Sere ae 33.00 44.00 
BE Vogyce nie xe ncivins 59.17 wae. ©8684 | x ox 4” 10° ; ‘ te seeee 41.67 
De cc a a caycaas ee ks ee Oe, Bere Stes ..... Sh00 Si0e | No. 3, Randem....-.... 21.20 
1x8” 5566 60.25 58°77 TA” ci wnene 20.64 ... 29.00 31.17 
SS 6 VSR CHOCO ae . 1a v5, 3° ¢ 52 7 5 
1x5 and 10°....22222: 62.63 66.25 ’ 65.73 ag Bae fs Se ee _ Decking 
ee Vara alatecetata @iiiok hei 63.24 70.25 - 65.70 10’ to 20° 34.02 ... See ; No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ ..... 33.00 
1x4 to a” 69 57 72.12 > i Oo ms Ve woe Sines PEGS No ; ‘OL, tc 3”, 9 10 
oes ag et pala 9. aia . . We 6% OY 5 oe sin ee 27.50 27.70 18 or 20°. iit 
| ys aca etl eS og © ceeee 12° ee a 27.49 aes 26. 78 26. 83 OF BO cc sccwussawas ia 37.63 
Bie tees see's 9's OL. a . o2tee MO bo care Bil 29.65 Pye 27.76 ) ss 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... ant 70.70 i8 & 20'.. 2982 |” 3868 SATO | gen So was: Car Sills 
BUeEe AO BS wecek ees s 55.24 10’ to 20 30.19 24.00 A rig hea P 
© Susfaced: , " ; py a3. ye Up to 9”, 84 to 36’..... aa 35.9? 
ian te ae 60.50 2x 8 10 PX er 30.00 29.72 37’ 88.49 
> Re oo we wie aaa ae . 50.5 ee ee or 2947 € 5 * aie bebe oa .etec y 
hy re ‘) 5700 48197 ame eee 3180 22. 30,00 mom | CP te 10”, + Asha 27.00 es 
OR SA OR ae ie ee ' : ae) ee os ey On: scnecewen a eee 5. 
ao, BHR oh =: O95 50.66 meee nt cee ee 38 to 40°. or 45.00 
7a ok tae 6525 54:38 ae » 2 32.7 ee 36°75 Up to 12”, 34 to 36’. 29.50 47.39 
Doane diecast 2 65.25 51.00 ae 30.23 |... 30,00 29.18 | UP to 14”. 34 to 86". 36.00 os 
BfARIOM 8 .  ccuweens : 65.75 pate iF, Cee 3178 ||. 31.00 29.20 38 to 40’. és 40.00 55.00 
1%x4 to 12”..12.772) 65.75 57.05 18 & 20°.) 33938 lll) .l.. 84/19 Car Fram 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.. wee 64.50 03... ae ae ee ee a ing 
6/4 & 8/4x5” and 10”. ; 65.75 : eA BA oe lie oe” game 8” & under, 20’ & under 35.00 ... 
Gente i 32.60 .. 30.00 32.51 s 
ditieicteie: ee ae ee eaten 1 Sea SS mE es 
ig Gr eres 63.0 63.17 63.70 ae aks Baas, Kets neces ee and under ’.....e.-.. 46.00 
A ivacsiarees 60.! 30 63.50 67.25 68.25 No. 2, 2x 4”, 10° ....... 2883 1. "D986 mn 
Jamb: 12’ 27.9 28.43 ” gr - 2 
Sidi e 8 Reda on 48 31.00 29,75 6x8”, 8’, 90% heart. oees wens heewe 2.0" 
1x4 and 6”.......... a 18 @ 20°.. 3125 ..... ..... 8&2 Longleat Paving Block Stock 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6” eee we. 74,00 oe te - Oe BED eects eteee: Gidea WO ES GA i cccccccs “scads sects scene: SO 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f. 0. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Nov. 10: 





Ceiling & Partition 





Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed 
— grale - 1x3 1x4 B&better Cc No. 1 No. 2 Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. 
re. Seer eee ** $70.25 | 1x4” .........0.-000000. $61.00 $54.25 | 12,14, 10, 18, 12,14, 10, 18, 1a" ee 
Bathe "N° $90.00 69.75 | 1x6, &8"..202IIIIIN 66.00 "56.25 | _ 16 26 16 | ee... ee $56.40 $60.00 
eabisasue one aac sma dice ** 69.50 1x5, 10, 12”.............. 70.25 61.00 } $30.00 $33.00 2x 4” $28.00 $30.00 | No. 1 ........ 41.50 3 00 48.50 50.00 
ee ee 65.75 61.25 | 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”...... 72.50 e* | 27.50 29.50 s..6 Ue a pee sete — 
. : 1 i, 2°65, 10; 12”.... 75.28 +s 30.00 32.25 2x: 5” y § 29.25 
Flat grain— Sh i ee ees — 31.00 33.5 ) 2x10” 28.50 30.00 Moldings 
~ age gg a Posed ringed Fencing & Boards 32.00 34.00 2x12” 29.75 31.00 | 45, and smaller...... 27 percent discount 
Gee se ARR P Se SRS S94 98S pny by 1% and larger....... 22 percent discount 
No. 2 .....e.ceeceeeeees 25.00 26.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 S2S&CM—Shiplap 
1x4” ..............$85.50 $18.25 $14.00 Lath 
Casing & Base ORS” * i5Gs seaalcoaeus 36.50 23.50 19.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No. 2 
L&better ne 36.50 26.25 20.00 Se. 6656ieesnwoia $38.00 $25.00 $20.00 J tL MOT eT er eT Tree $6.50 $5.45 
Ee. rn $73.50 BRIO ccsiscproscccueiae 37.20 | BOBO: BOON | dee 806 icin acca 88:00 26.25 20:50 | ——— 
SS 8k assbarcsenasreodeione 76.00 SRE WaKs vnwsawais 48.00 29.00 22.25 Se”  avuwnnsaneees 38.00 26.50 20.75 **None sold. 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 13.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 





Edge, rough— No, 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
Sh ee $57.00@59.00 $34.50@36.00 $24.50@25.50 21.50 @ 22.50 Lath, No. 1..$ 6.50@ 7.00 Roofers, 6”..$29.00@30.00 D4s, a - $62.50 @66.50 
5/4 ............ 62:00@64.00 °39.00@41.00 °25.50@26.50 —.....@. No. 2.. 4.25@ 4.75 8”... 28.50 @29.50 .. 64.50@69,00 
BM caso cccusven 64.50@06.50 — 42.00@44.00 25.500 26.50 ...:@..... | Factory, 2”... 28.00@31.00 10”... 30.00@31.00 10"! 66.50@71.00 
B/4 .. ssn cr0nvn 66.50@70.00 46.00@48.00  .....@..... necins. A coe 23.00 @ 27.00 12”. . 31.50@32.50 12”... 71.50@76.00 

Rough 4/4- i hed widths— No. 2 & bette N 
eer 62,00@64.00 40.00@42.00 27.50@28.50 —-25.50@26.50 |, mished Widths a So neee oie ~* 
OE 64.00@66.00  43.00@45.00  28.50@29.50  26.50@27.50 | Flooring, #x2% and 3” rift...... $81.00@85.00  §.....@.-...  $. +. @.... 
| 69.00 @73.50 46.00 @ 48. 00 30.50@31.50 27.50 @ 28.50 2% BS skacaasess 56.00 @ 66.00 45.50@51.50 25.00 @ 27.00 

35 ai ae and 2.$88,00@40.0 all ; NR I occur esate es 34.00@36.50 26.50@27.50 15.50@16.50 
nn So ene ee ee... eee BF ha camtocs witeasa cee 37.50@39.00  28.00@30.00 —_17.00@ 18.00 

Cull red heart.......... 12:00 @ 18:00 ER ae 56.00@66.00 45.50@51.50  25.00@27.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Nov. No changes have been made in quotations on northern pine lumber on this market. A feature is a stiffening tendency 
in lower grades. Quotations f. o.b. Duluth follow: 





—_ FENCING, RouGH— 
CoMMON BOARDS, ae . sae — 14616" se" 80° 6’ 8° 10,12414° 16° 18620’ 
No: 2; 8565.35 - $66.00 $69.00 $69.00 $69.00 $72.00 $72.00 O75 WHO e Ts. sisieissiviccseeee $63.00 $67.00 $69.00 $67.00 
| 69.00 75.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 INGO. 2occscccccecce SO500 49.00 51.50 54.00 54.00 
aR” .sevees GRD 76.00 82.00 17.00 77.00 82.00 82.00 NO. 8..cccccccccee 31.00 33.00 35.00 86.00 35.00 
MO: 3, 8 .cascice SD 51.00 54.00 56.00 64.00 59.00 61.00 4”, No. a oieieininiaiois elaine an 58.00 62.00 68.00 68.00 
10” ..0000 BOD 54.00 57.00 57.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 NO. 2. .cccccccccce 39:00 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 
12”. sevece. See 59.00 64.00 64.00 59.00 66.00 69.00 THOS (Bicccs scicceasice StUOU 29.00 31.50 32.50 31.50 
No PSHE 8H GE GE GEM? BRM | No. 4, 6foot and longer, mised lengths, 4, $2; 6, $9, 
ee: 34.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00, 37.00 5” fencing, same as 6”, 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $30. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; S48, add $1. 
For S1 or 28, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Storr, 8181b— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
a a ff ul + ~~ a =f $5¢00 $56.00 B - $29 29-00 $29.00 
2x 4”....$35.00 $37.00 $39.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 | B&better ...........$56. . 
2x 6”... - 5.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 37.00 38.00 40.00 BNI 1) AS wesccsonssasseeysse DAUD 61. Pe Norway, C&better... 46.00 46.00 
2x 8”.... 35.00 37.00 39.00 40.00 40.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 | D ..-.ceeeeseeeeceeee 44.00 44.0 
ep dine or re 4 erg aoe 2. ince os ae Siding may contain not to Prien 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
2x14”... 42.00 48.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 48.00 48.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
. 2 pi tuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M | 8Tades. 
or mis. ddd $1.50. mikes . . ” Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 








DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN PINES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] [Special telegram to AMDRICAN LUMBERMAN] Portland, Ore., Nov. 15.—The following are 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 15.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Nov. 15.—Fir prices today f.o.b. f.o.b. mill and f.o.b. Chicago shop prices: 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported mills are as follows: No.2 No.3 
° com. com. 
setae Pre- Vertical Grain Flooring ere $36.00 $20.00 
. ewe ” ” ” ’ € zg 
High Low  vailing | 1x4” No. 1 clear ......sc.seececenceeeeeeees Cd Reet’ ai ME og” ll adiealedlaaenaant a «aaa 
Price Price Price NO, 2 CWA? s.ésscccc Coerececcrcccccccce 49.00 1x13” and wider. “10 to 16’ Part erred et 38.50 25.00 
ames NO. 8 clear .....csscvccccocccece ccoccce 42.00 Se ae te oe ; ‘ 
pa No.4 No.5 
1x4” No. 2 clear v. g...... $6 1.00 $49.00 $49.00 | 1x8 and 1%4x4” No. 2 clear and better... 53.50 com. com. 
SS oe eee 38.00 pone No. 3 clear .............++- oe oa rrr rrr $17.00 $ 9.00 
No. 2 and better s, g. 8. 00 38.00 Cees Slash Grain Flooring SELECTS— 
No. 3 s. B. cvocsvesove 3.00 eosee esece btr. “Cc” “Dp” 
1x6” No. 2 and better s. g. 41. 00 Pore cecss f AS” NO) BOISAR ANG WBE 6 o65:6 0155s wees aie 39.00 | 1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20'..> $34 00 $79.00 $63.00 
NO. 3S. Be ees eeeeees 39.00 37.00... ee or eee re ED FR onic caccccccsescescescsss Ee Ee 
Stepping 1x8" No. 2 GleAr GHG WeSC v5.5.0 ccc ccaces 42.00 a re ere ahrargrenec - 94.00 89.00 77.00 
No. 2 and better clear.... 67.00 63.00 ene CORE le | Rey aS eae 38.00 | Lx138” and ici sa ete 99.00 $4.00 82.00 
Finish 5/4, 6/4x4” and war., 10 to “20° 97.00 92.00 80.00 
1x8 and 10”............... 56.00... re Vertical Grain Stepping 8/4 and wider............++++ 99.00 94.00 82.00 
Casing and base.......... 65.00 63.00 ie 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better.......... 65.00 SHop 828, F.0.B. Co1caco— No.1 No.2 No.3 
: 0. 0. oO. 
epee Finish 5/4 and 6/4... 0000000000141 $82.00 $67-00 $47.60 
5x4” No. 2 and better.... 39.00 37.00 BT-00: | Wo: 2:clear an@ MEER si. o.esiseiesesSiwnwees 57.00 B/4 wcccccccccccscsvcccsovecose 90.000 %7.00 47.60 
—_ ha RE NE 33.00 30.50 sews Cellin On straight orders for ‘‘No. 3 shop and better’ 
x No. 3 2 and better.... 39.00 teens sates 9 without specification as to amount of each grade, 
BPN AD -Sieiaieiee . Sg pistes “coe? | Sad? No. 2 clear and) better ...:... cc... 38.00 | deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 
° ng Rey: MINE 6 5b 6s bbne cskeeceee es ae 31.50 
1x6” a ;: and better.... 41.00 40.00 40.00 ixé” No. 2 clear and better. ....0.20:.< 00.06 39.00 WEST COAST SPRUCE 
O. « ite aaa pei pow = .50 - . ; a sete No. 3 clear TeeUESV ere ry eee eee ee 35.00 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]1 
ame pgieeesee diets PO 16.50 Cw... Drop Siding and Rustic Portland, Ore., Nov. 15.—The following are 
UX12" eee eee cent eee ees 20.50 17.00  ..... | 1x6” No. 2 clear and better................. on | = ors nee — 
” Dimension, No. 1 S&E NO. 3 Clear ... ccc cccccccee $ihb Bislessisieie eleie 36.50 | “inish, _— sega ima cg ciie ss vere B78. rt 
Sue”, i3 and 14’........... 18.50 17.50 18.50 ane , we... and PPM aosense reese seteeeeeeee 68.0 
Plank and Small Timbers scellaneous Items ing 4x6.. os eee aii 
4x4 , 12 to 16’ S48 Lakhewee 22 .50 18.50 eae Fir dimension— DMO 6k saa cnemae . 
3x12”, 12 to 16’ S4S...... 21.00 awe 14-foot or shorter...... iteainecedl Rail B list | Factory stock, 1” 
ai _ Timbers, 32’ and Under, 16- to 20-foot, over list................0+--$1.00 1%°.... 
x6”, S45 22... ee eee eee 22.00 eis nies 22-foot and longer, over list............... 2.00 1h: 
Vertical Grain on dine PA OOMIAS isis Sos HS 505 w WN H Wiis ob sw a worse ent List ea eet 
RUAN: Boon. owewseceedwon 40.00 Ee fae re Small timbers .........cscsececsecsececcecses List | @ x 
| Cdl eeeaeleatte 25.00 11.2. 111! | Gx6” and larger timbers, off Raii B ilst...... 3.00 | GO™ Ton rough dimension.............+++.+ 36.08 
BA 0510 0.0:5:03018:5 010+ vi0ib\e a's wna 2.25 sseee ----- | Fir lath, per thousand, dry................° 4.50 BAP TOPIBE iiscicc6in6o0.0.0056ccene Me 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Nov. 11.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ended Nov. 11: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. 


12 Seer $57.00 $47.50 11%4x3”....$60.00 $49.00 
OP vce 53.00 47.00 1%4x4”.... 57.00 49.00 
ENG” oh cces 54.00 46.50 114%4x6”.... 59.00 49.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
TR cckkex $38.00 $35.00 14x83". . . -$50.00 $39.00 
: >. (ee 38.00 35.00 14%4x4”.... 47.00 39.00 
>. | re 41.00 39.00 1%4x6”.... 49.00 39.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
E54, Ue amd: SEC. Co BS ois hes caces $65.00 $55.00 
Ee, Fe. GME ZAG C614 oc oc cwscscccss 67.50 57.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
BO dk seaeeien cskudeeweendescsaees $55.00 $49.00 
EO eas ciescceteneveucwenwcewass 56.00 50.00 
nD 5, © Be I veiic ce cidsenvcwswdivws 57.00 51.00 
BRE cs otis muta naw aces eusencewas 59.00 53.00 
WM 1x8, S TC GU 22% oc cev ccvckes 60.00 54.00 
re eee Perea rere 61.00 55.00 
3% rr SEA: FOU Be okies snconne 66.50 60.00 
Ceiling, C@EB and C&EV and Partition 
7: Ee $35.00 930.00 %x6”..... $38.50 $33.50 
be, 37.00 32.00 ger 40.50 35.50 
St re 35.50 30.50 %x6”..... 35.00 30.00 
157 re 38.00 35.00 BSG c.taces 41.50 38.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
ue... $36.00 $33.50 1x6”...... $40.00 $37.50 
PRA” occas 38.00 26:00 I58"...... 47.00 44.00 
Fir Battens 
Se NE iad Scena S$ .% Te” OSGeo icues $ .90 
oD” Oe Giiccticwsive soo EP OG Gis aces 95 
Lath 
ie: Bier  CHGMGMMER: 6 niko. caceccdcnnndasnnenens $ 4.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 
com. com. 
ED WE. BEES snc wincs Kcawtecwccs = Ps $15.00 
a ro ea DRGhar eg EI AIRES OW RR RGAE 13.00 
PEM cna eRe bee nmoeee eR OeERS 16.50 13.50 
PS RO ewan cceeceunswacinnnds 17.50 14.50 
EEE, BIGMPA  Slekiccucatinnenecauesar 18.00 15.00 
T3238 and 10, W682"... cic css cos 20.00 17.00 
REO | eke ec awaécuvsadcenswaeeowee 18.50 15.50 
Eee ON NO. cock cesses ateaVenannxe 19.50 16.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
Se SF, Bee ion ve cicwictiaanweewdectcinctae lanes 
3x 6, =. MR ia ee xe eRe BOR ESS 20.00 17.00 
3x 8, 4 VES Er eter Cer rr re 20.50 17.50 
3x10, ani? GONE Sebi eencee cc ueensees 21.50 18.50 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
com. com. com. com, 
2x3, 2x4”..$19.00 $16.00 2x14”.....$21.50 $18.50 
2x6, 2x8”.. 18.50 15.50 yo | 22.50 19.50 
| 19.50 16.50 ol) 24.50 21.50 
SII?” occas 20.00 17.00 2x20”..... 26.50 23.50 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
GB eineved $18.00 $15.00 ; | ee $21.00 $18.00 
te eee 19.00 16.00 : Lea 22.00 19.00 
OO tneiese 20.00 17.00 Lr 24.00 21.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No. 1 Sel. No. 1 Sel. 
com. com. com, com. 
6x 6”....$21.00 $24.00 18x18”....$25.00 $28.00 
10x10”.... 22.00 25.00 20x20”.... 26.50 29.50 
14x14”.... 22.50 25.50 22x22”.... 28.50 31.50 


16x16”.... 25.00 28.00 24x24”.... 31.00 34.00 
Common Timbers 


34 to 40’. .$24.00 $27.00 72to 80’.$52.00 $55.00 
42 to 50’.. 30.00 33.00 82 to 90’. 62.00 65.00 
52 to 60’.. 36.00 39.00 92to100’. 72.00 75.00 
62 to 70’.. 42.00 45.00 

Railroad Ties, Rough 
RP eee SISO TEN occa cesesvoees $16.00 
> ee re 14.00 i a ee 9.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 

Boards, S1S or Shiplap 
1x2 & 3". ‘ 00 $14.00 1% & 1% 
1 > re 15.00 12.00 > eee $19.00 $16.00 
PR bi ceecne 15.50 12.50 ree 17.50 14.50 
1x8 & 10”. 16.50 13.50 x8 & 10” 18.50 15.50 
SRR ocsna's 17.00 14.00 x12”.... 19.50 16.50 


14%4x2 & 3” 20.50 17.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 


LS! Gea $17.50 $14.50 (> eee $19.00 $16.00 
c > ae 18.00 15.00 BBS kone 19.00 16.50 
ae 19.00 16.00 

Flume Stock 
WP ics $20.00 $23.00 1x10”..... $22.00 $25.00 
>. 21.00 24.00 1x12”...:. 22.00 25.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 11.—The following 
are average f.o.b. mill prices on California 
pines: 

California White Pine 


Panels 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr..$108.90 White pine ....$ 93.85 


C select........ 100.55 Box 
a aT 79.90 : 9 
Ta 74.60 Peeeacridecaved $ 23.50 
— "ae ere br apr4 White Fir 
No. ee -55 . 
No. 2 shop..... 50.90 a — oa 36.95 
No. 3 shop..... 28.05 No 4 com... e 15.15 
Stained ........ 49.90 Mise. i So = = z4 9.35 
Sugar Pine oe : dimen. 21.80 
Nos, 1 & 2 clr. .8180.75 No. 2 dimen.... 14.85 
~ or: re 26.35 Mixed Pines 
oO CIGAP. .... ie0 90 = 
Inch shop ...... a $ 48.25 
No. 1 shop..... 81.45 MR eiitnns 31.10 
No. 2 shop..... 63.20 ae Eee 26.80 
No. 3 shop..... 34.75 No. 4......... 1748 
PCAINCE o.oo ee 65.70 ) Seay 10.15 
%”, all width 19.75 
icy a oe Cae $ 28.95 Form stock. 19.30 
M aad : eee 29.55 
loldings No. 1 dimen.... 25.00 
TRERSS . on -+++$ 32.00 No. 2 dimen.... 14.30 
attens x35 
Siding— 
st teteeeeeecees $ 32.35 B&btr. bev...$ 43.75 
: _ Lath dg)" ee 43.40 
No: 1 pine. .......:: $ 7.85 pS eee 32.60 
No. 2 pine Dawe ae 6.30 Be We aivcdeaane 15.00 
32” DING: o0000 2.25 Stained ....<. 31.00 
White fir ...... 5.50 J ee 63.55 
Australian Mountain Pine 
viudaw acceded 94.25 ahacedadansnkceug ae 


CROSS TIES 


Chicago, Nov. 15.—The following cross tie 
prices prevail, f.o0. b. Chicago: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.65 $1.05 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8°: S-inch face..... 1.55 95 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8": 8-inch face..... 1.40 85 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, T-inch face..... 1.30 Py 63) 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.15 65 


Red oak one heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress 20 cents less than 
white oak. 

Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes. $43 per thousand 
feet. 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

WING OGN coi hse ceeds weden cso See $46.00 
i PC SA ere ye cee ee 45.00 42.00 
EIOUING@OTE £54 ace diccdeaweanwes 45.00 45.00 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
Untreated 


White Southern 
Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face. ...$1.47 $1.19 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.35 1.04 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.15 .94 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face.... 1.05 .84 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face.... .95 -70 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak. 

Switch Bridge 


Ties Plank 
Wen OI 6 onc cee dcciéantenatawns $43.00 $43.00 
Hed O@R ...c- dedgueadeeus adawda 40.00 40.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 11.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25: No. 2, $18: Ne. 3, $13. 
CEDAR: Ten percent base, $20@ 22. 
HEMLOCK: No. 2, $16; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., Nov. 15.—Log quotations: 
CEDAR: $23, 

YELLow Fir: $24, $17 and $12. 
Rep Fir: $15. 

Sproucw: $24, $18 and $12, 
HEMLOCK: $12, $9 and $8. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 13.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 


Rules of March 18, 1922 


Shingles 

Best Primes Hconomies 
ra euens ddacs Sey Pa $2.18 r - 
of ee PROS oe , 4.38 3.43 
Cee: 4.93 3.63 
Masavcueatacud steno 4.93 3.68 


Lath, %x1!4 
No. 1, 4-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. 8, a 
$9.05 $4.0 


$8.55 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, - + WASHINGTON 


Watch this space weekly 
for attractive offers. 


Until we have assur- 
ance of an adequate 
car supply, we will 
refrain from adver- 


tising our specials in 
is space. 


AGENTS: 


K.F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 

- P.O. Box 774, Omaha 

P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 












istwhat you want today 
to minimize your invest- 
ment and insure more 
frequent turnovers. 
That is what we offer 
es in our plainly 
randed uppers— 


FERRY BAKER LUMBER CO. 
Vertical Grain : H 
and FiatGran Fir Flooring 
Vertical Grain FIR STEPPING in any quantity 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Miils, EVERETT, WASH. 


LONGFIR JOISTS —— 
BIG TIMBERS ©: 


ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 











ARDS: 
YARDS: = =H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














LONG FIR TIMBERS 


We cut ’em to size required by architects, 
engineers, railroads or industrial plants. 


Also SHORT CEILING, SHORT SIDING, 
PORCH RAIL and GENERAL YARD STOCK 


Now is a good time to try our Mixed Car 
Service in anything you require in 


FIR — HEMLOCK — CEDAR 


John D. Collins white Building. 
SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 
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BEST FOR 
SIDING 


You can insure builders a siding 
that will last for 100 years when 
they use the proper nails to lay our 


XXXXX Shingles 


These Shingles are cut Vertical 
Grain, strictly clear and we guaran- 
tee the grades to be right, there 
are none better, order them in 
mixed cars with 


CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 


Northern Pacific 
Logging Co.,Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B.C. 

















Cedar Bevel Siding 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B.C. 
ctr ett 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 

















{ INLAND EMPIRE _ 














NS 
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THE | 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine. | 


Dry Selects 


Shipments via 
. P. an 
Milwaukee Rys. 








General Offices and Mills 
MISSOULA, MONT. 


y, 














Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
of 


Western White Pine 


FIR AND LARCH LUMBER 


ALL GRADES 
Our Spring Cut Western 


White Pine SHOP 
in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 thicknesses 


is now in shipping shape. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 11.—Eastern prices, f.o.b. 
mill, are: 
FIRST GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 


Per Square Per M 
4 Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 


Betra stars, 8/72... 006005 $2.67 $3. 4 3) 

SORCEA BtATE, O/ 2. si 000% 2.83 

REIPA CICRTS §. 6.3 6.060606 3. as. 12 3.85 @3.90 
ei u! ee 33) 
LS Reet 3 37@ 3.30 4.5 50@4.5 5: . 
PP PTPOCUIOND <5 6 's<5: S:tinee ee 8 3.70@ 3.83 5.15 @5.2¢ 


First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 


xtra Stare, O/2% 5 6% és0% vr td @2.75 $3.40@3.45 
SURGTA BtOYE, 1O/2 56 6.050% 3.65 
Extra clears .....seeee0 5 328@3 .o2 4.10@4.15 
POTTOCS, DLS 6.6. 5:6 aed Oe 53 4.40 
a 3 3.34@3.3 3 4.60@4.65 
POLTCOUOUS oie s:care'eacee eer 3.86 5.25 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 
Common stars, 6/2......$0.55@ .63 $0.70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2...... THM 83 95@1.05 
WCOMMION CIOATE: 5.6.6.0.6ica 1.64@1.68 2.05@2.10 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK, 


XXX (Canadian) 
XXXXX (U.S 


SEATTLE MARKET 

ie Mateca eae $3.35@3.50 

5 rare =e @3.69 4.50 @4.60 
” 


Morexas (U. &.)..0..2-. 3. 4.90 
Perfection (0, Bidis«...+ 504@3 5.85@5.40 
xX 6/2, 1G CCRDOGIRT).. 5. obies08 00 0s 1.50@1.70 
XX 5/2, 16 (U. > Ris tepaters > ei 95 2.35@2.45 
XX eurekas 2 6) 1.¢ = 4 
XX perfections (U. et Wie: (e 1@1. TH 35 @ 2.40 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 15.—The northern pine market is 
strong, with good demand for all grades. Dry 
stocks are nearly exhausted and green stocks 
are much below normal. Prices have recently 
advanced on No. 3 common and on some items 
of No. 4 common. The car shortage continues to 
interfere with shipments. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 13.—City and country 
yard trade is quiet but there is still an active 
call for northern pine from some factories. Box 
and crating material are especially in demand. 
The car situation makes it difficult to ship any 
distance, however. Retailers are taking a fair 
amount of stock in single car orders with exten- 
sive assortments. Stocks are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Northern pine holds 
strong in price. Mill stocks are small, and 
difficulty is being experienced in moving them. 
The railroads are pretty well tied up and boats 
are not as numerous as in the past, while a 
scarcity of labor for unloading cargoes is also 
felt. The demand is on a fairly active basis, 
with most grades participating freely. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Dealers 
have found the volume of northern pine business 
transacted during the last week as above the 
average. The car situation, which has precluded 
the shipment of stock from the West, has tended 
to throw much business to the local market. 
Where some of the items are a little short and 
in prospect of becoming more so slight advances 
in prices have been announced. Lake shipments 
are heavy. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—The New England 
market for northern pine holds firm with espe- 
cial strength in the lower grades, because of 
activity in the box industry and the substitution 
of this stock for other woods which are difficult 
to obtain promptly at present. While inquiries 
are numerous actual business is restricted by the 
increasing difficulty in finding adequate supplies 
of the desired grades and sizes and getting the 
shipments forward. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Nov. 13.—Eastern spruce is coming 
in by rail and water to a greater extent than 
in any other November that New York dealers 
can recall. Mills in Canada and northern New 
England, from all reports, are in the throes of a 
busy season. An absence of snow is reported 
in many sections that usually are buried deep at 
this time of year. Prices are satisfactory and 
very firm. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—The eastern spruce 
market is even stronger than a week ago. Di- 
mension production is now quite limited and the 
few important mills still in operation have plenty 
of orders ahead. The base price is firm at $45, 
but substantial premiums are being paid for 
quick delivery or schedules which are at all 
difficult. There is an active demand for random 


and prices are very firm. Desired assortments 
in Provincial random are almost impossible to 
locate. Canadian scantling stocks in first hands 
are now so light that quotations run about 
$1 or so above 2x6 and 2x7 prices. Boards con- 
tinue to move slowly due to competition with 
southern roofers, but prices hold steady. Quota- 
tions: Dimension, rail shipments, 8- to 20-foot 
lengths, 8-inch and under, $45; 9-inch, $46; 10- 
inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. Provincial random; 2x3 
and 2x4, $34 to $36; 2x6 and 2x7, $33 to $35; 
2x8, $42; 2x10, $42 to $48. Maine random; 2x3 
to 2x7, $40; 2x8, $43 to $45; 2x10, $44 to $46. 
Covering boards, D1S, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot 
and up long, $32 to $33; matched, clipped 16- to 
16-foot, $35 to $36. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 13.—Open weather 
has been favorable for fencing work and there 
is a fair demand for posts, but all orders call for 
quick shipment now, and that is a difficult thing 
to meet. Supplies of posts in retail hands are 
small. Large poles are in fair demand. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 15.—The hardwood market is 
active and strong. Practically all the important 
consumers continue to be heavily on the market; 
unsold stocks are further decreased; cars are 
very scarce, tho in some sections not so much 
so aS a few weeks ago, and prices continue to 
show an upward trend. : 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 13.—Continued de- 
mand for upper grades of hardwood has caused 
a shortage and prices have stiffened, selects in 
northern hardwoods being up about $5, but birch 
is even stronger, advances running as high as 
$20 a thousand on selects, with No. 1 stock up 
$5 to $10. Customers now are nervous over 
delays in the delivery of stocks, and car shortage 
is a serious factor. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14.—The hardwood 
market shows little change, orders still being 
very hard to place and cars hard to get at the 
mills. There appears to be a great shortage of 
oak finish among retailers and calls for such 
items are steady and insistent. Gum finish 
also is wanted and is not easy to get. Demand 
from the motor car trade holds up well. Furni- 
ture factory buyers keep a close watch on the 
market and buy freely when there is a chance. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14.—Most southern hard- 
wood items are $1 to $2 higher, as a result of 
an increased demand. Buying is for immediate 
shipment, and ability to ship gets the order. 
The car shortage situation is reported as im- 
proved. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 13.—Hardwood demand 
shows further gains and with car supply easier 
in some districts, the volume of actual trade 
is taking on healthier proportions. Scarcity of 
some wanted items induces offers of premiums 
for reasonably prompt shipment. In general 
prices are firmer and tending upward. Mill 
accumulations of the box grades are being 
reduced by steady buying by some of the in- 
dustrial centers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14.—Buying continues 
brisk, with lower grade hardwoods firm in price 
and a tendency toward a fair advance. High 
grade stock is steady in price. The scarcity of 
cars is still a factor, dealers being able to obtain 
slight premiums for prompt delivery. There has 
been a revival of export demand for walnut, 
with inquiry for No. 1 common quite brisk. 
Dealers’ stocks of this grade are running pretty 
low. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 13.—Strength is the chief 
characteristic of the hardwood trade. Buying 
is more general from retailers and factories, 
with all orders accompanied with a request for 
immediate shipment. Railroads are more active 
buyers and interior trim people are coming into 
the market. Transportation is better, altho 
some delay in shipments is reported. Prices are 
firm and some recent advances have been made. 
Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 


No.1 No. 2 No. $ 
FAS com. com. com. 

Quartered 22.0056 $155 $85 $50 
RUD 6k haw eiare aes - 120 75 45 $20 


New York, Nov. 13.—Hardwood prices are firm. 
Maple and oak flooring continue in heavy de- 
mand, with the construction season holding out 
well and promises of extensive building opera- 
tions thruout the district for the immediate 
future. Industrials in all items have picked up 
considerably of late, automobile manufacturers 
being especially active in the local market. 
Furniture people also are stocking up. 
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S Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The hardwood demand 
0 keeps up well and the local yards are moving a 
Is fair amount of oak, ash, maple and poplar. The 
t embargo situation remains unsatisfactory, with 
h some territory practically cut off temporarily. 
& Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Various branches of 
rt the hardwood trade in New England report con- 
ig tinued improvement in the demand. The general 8 td 
3 tone of the market for the higher grades is firm 
i and quotations show a continued upward tend- Ow 1S e ime 
3 ency. The outlook for winter business is ex- 
6. cellent. Lower grades are picking up and prices a 
>t are steadying. Furniture manufacturers are 
LO buying heavily, and the automobile industry is to ace our e woo or ers 
in the market more extensively. Quotations, 
FAS, inch; Ash, white, $100 to $110; basswood, 
$90 to $100; beech, $80 to $90; birch, red, $145 to ? 
™ $155; sap, $115 to $130; maple, $95 to $105; oak, 
a white, plain, $130 to $135; quartered, $155 to $160; ; 
oe poplar, $130 to $140. Hardwood flooring is in O 7 AIT TOO LONG 1 
: active demand. Quotations, 13/16x2%, clear; 
Beech, $89 to $90; birch, $98 to $99; maple, $103.50 NT W P to | eaecgtedl done s 
to $104.50; oak, white, plain, $112 to $114. Redwood orders for spring shipment. Profit 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 13.—Continuance of an M ; +01 
active demand for hardwood stocks is reported by your exp erience this last year, and anticipate 
is by the local trade, which complains that it is $ : M . 
18 
nt hampered by the inability of the railroads to your requir ements. Sp ecify, if you like, the 
t supply cars in adequate number or to haul them . 1 : 
ie promptly, Prices are steady or moving ‘higher approximate date when shipment should be 
ch and an increasing interest is being shown by ; | ICQ] 1 
e cai toon me ae eee oe ee made, but give the mill permission to load earlier 
Se ae ee eee providing the condition of the order book, and 
- HEMLOCK the labor and car situation permit. 
ed Chicago, Nov. 15.—Strength continues to fea- 
a ture the hemlock market. Stocks of both dry 
Cc and green lumber are low, and prices show an e e 
as advancing tendency. Industrial demand is good, If the call for Redwood during the last six or 
up in the Chicago territory being especially large e e - < 
er for crating stock. Little retail trade is trans- eight months is a fair gauge by which to measure 
7 eter teiede Irie S0ERS next spring’s demand, we shall have difficulty in 
New York, Nov. 13.—The first shipment of ee P e i e 
0d 1x3 hemlock flooring has been entirely disposed giving satisfactory service to our customers, un- 
ng of and arrivals in future will come at regular a is 
he intervals. West Coast shipping agents believe less they co-operate with us by looking ahead and 
of the innovation has proved popular and will push i < j P 
ch it for all it is worth. Stocks are not heavy in giving us reasonable leeway in specifications. 
ish other items, considering the large shipments of 
nd recent months. 
ni- EEE . . . . . 
he Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The hemlock market Avoid disappointment. Get in touch at once with 
ce. shows strength, particularly in the longer ° e e e e 
lengths, which have advanced about $1 recently. our representative in your district, or write to our 
rd- Difficulty is encountered in making replenish- e 
of ments to the yards and the cost of bringing in Chicago or New York offices. 
ate lumber by water is higher than usual. Building 
er. is continuing strong. 
m- a 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Favorable 
weather has been responsible for building keep- CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ind ing up at a surprising rate. Dealers who ex- 2067 McCormick Bldg. 841 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 311 California St. Central Bldg., 6th & Main Sts. 
ier pected to enter winter quarters with a fair THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO, 
ude supply to tide them over until the opening of 
of navigation next spring have concluded that the 
ims prevailing active consumption will create a 
ral shortage of unusual acuteness. There is a scar- “ 
Mill city of 18-foot and longer lengths and prices Z “; 
ing are stiffening on these items. Lake receipts Y Wen WV: 
in- of hemlock are about thru. Y UY Ic, Nm fF >» YG 
orig ae - y 5 UAYAYWZ A YW? i: WHA VY 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Demand for hemlock Y X (eS q | A VZAW GA VIGAY ( y 
ues is fair and prices are steady. Offerings of east- i MN Pan Ne Y . thi 
— ern hemlock are light and production is now very 
ig limited. Clipped boards, 10- to 16-foot, bring ee : . 
ot $84 to $86, and random may be picked up at The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 
ain $31.50 to $32. Plank receive more attention 
has than dimension. Some hemlock is coming in 
nut, from Pennsylvania and a little from the west 
isk. Coast. 
tty FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 11.—The limitations of 
hief space, both in the rail and cargo trade, continue 
ring to affect the fir market. Production is well above A N Th 
“ies, normal, and orders are considerably in excess t 
for of ability to ship. The market is strong, a brisk am e€ a 
tive undertone having been imparted by a consider- e 
into able volume of inquiry for stock for early spring | 
Itho delivery. hnsures ua 1 y 
are ee eee 
ade. . San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 11.—The fir market 7 
holds firm despite the car shortage, which is Langlade lumber gets its name 
Vo. 8 interfering seriously with rail shipments. Coast- i i 
om. wise shipments to California are large and are from Langlade County, ho hich a 
being absorbed promptly. Stocks at the principal fn the — of one of iggy s 
20 yards in San Pedro and Los Angeles territory ne roducing sections. o bu 
$ are not excessive and the outlook is good for em OC La We mm ke if 
— a continued demand. Coastwise tonnage is short nglade stock is to assure yourse 
oe of the demands of the trade. The Atlantic coast H d d positive satisfaction. Would you 
eman olds up unusually well, and is a very W : Hs i 
i prominent factor in the market. Mills in the ar OOS like to receive our stock lists? 
; Northwest hold firm on prices. The cargo price 7 
er on rough green common is about $22.50 to $23 BIRCH, BASSWOOD, SOFT ELM, ROCK ] d L b C 
one base, San Francisco. , , . Lang ade umper oO. 
rket. Chicago, Nov. 15.—The Douglas fir market ELM, SOFT LE, HAR LE ANTIGO, WIS. 
remains very strong. The mills have about all — 
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than is 


The cities of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles use nothing else for 
planking on their municipal docks. 


Port Orford Cedar is also used 
very extensively for railroad cross- 
ings, tunnel work, piling, bridge 
planking and mine timbers because 
of its wearing qualities and resist- 
ance to decay. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 


San Francisco, 
Saw Mills, Marshfield, Oregon 





Municipal Engineers Know 


that in selecting planking to carry the heavy loads and 
stand the wear and tear on municipal docks, tramways, 
etc., there is no wood better suited to their requirements 


Port Orford Cedar 


We also manufacture annually 125,000,000 feet of 
DOUGLAS FIR (Oregon Pine) 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


One of our mills at Marshfield, Oregon 


Retail lumber dealers and factory 
buyers will also find Port Orford 
Cedar naturally adapted to their 
needs. If you are not familiar with 
the uses wherein it excels let us tell 
you about them. 


We constantly carry 15,000,000 
feet in stock at our Bay Point, Cal., 
plant and manufacture 135,000 feet 
daily at our Marshfield, Ore., mills. 


1000 BALFOUR BUILDING, 
California 


Distributing Yards, Bay Point, California 























the orders they care to book under present trans- 
portation conditions, which still are acutely bad 
on the Coast, and are therefore making no efforts 
to secure business—to the contrary, some of them 
are openly discouraging inquiries. Plenty of 
railroad business is being offered, and is being 
booked if the order takers are reasonably sure 
of securing cars in which to deliver; otherwise it 
is often permitted to pass by. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14.—Fir demand was 
better last week, and a good volume of mill 
orders for straight cars was taken here. Transits 
are easily sold and buyers are taking cars freely 
as loaded at the mills, especially in boards and 
dimension. Low grade stock is hard to get and 
buyers have to pay a premium for it. No. 2 
boards and dimension are about $1 higher here. 


New York, Nov. 13.—The Douglas fir market 
continues strong in dimension and boards. Tim- 
bers hold very firm on an active market. The 
fact that fir is selling $5 under eastern spruce 
is aiding the fir market and is having the effect 
of making prices firmer. Retailers will enter the 
winter months with stocks not above the aver- 
age. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—The continued open 
weather, which favors building, and the com- 
parative scarcity and high cost of eastern spruce 
aid in holding the market for Douglas fir very 
firm. Increased difficulty encountered in secur- 
ing cargo space without paying substantial ad- 
vances also has a tendency to support prices. 
Fir flooring is receiving more attention. Fir 
timbers in long lengths and large sizes are 
active and firm. There is a moderate demand 
from industrial sources for clear spruce and Port 
Orford cedar at firm prices, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 15.—No marked change has fea- 
tured the western pines market, but it remains 
very strong, especially as regards the shop items. 
Demand for these covers all offerings, and prices 
show an upward tendency. Retail demand in this 
territory is indifferent at this time. 


San Francisco, Callf., Nov. 11.—There are 
numerous inquiries for white and sugar pine, 
with light mill stocks of unsold dry lumber. 
Prices have an advancing tendency and factory 


lumber is firmly held by the mills with very 
little surplus anywhere. Sash and door manu- 
facturers are still trying to get shop lumber at 
the old prices, but are not receiving much en- 
couragement. Production is being rushed, altho 
early snow in the mountains and the difficulty 
in holding working forces and getting in logs 
may cause many mills to close down before long. 
The acute car shortage has curtailed shipments 
so far this month, but with the grape crops out 
of the way, an improvement in the situation is 
expected. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14.—The retail de- 
mand for western pines has been very small in 
the last week, but the factory demand still is in 
heavy volume and orders sometimes are difficult 
to place, as stocks are said to be badly ‘‘shot.’”’ 
Prices on factory stock are high. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—The difficulty of get- 
ting western lumber into New England territory 
by rail is interfering seriously with current busi- 
ness. There are many inquiries for the western 
pines, and prices hold firm. The common grades 
of Idaho pine are receiving their full share of 
attention on the following price basis: 

1@4 1026 108 
No. 1 com.$75.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 


1210 1012 
NNO, 7 COM... .0cccccces -$79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
NO. 2 COM... .cceccceee - 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 


New York, Nov. 13.—Factory stocks are mov- 
ing well. Shipments of western pines are coming 
thru better than a month ago. No appreciable 
price changes have occurred within the week. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 11.—The redwood 
market holds firm with a normal demand for this 
time of the year. California buying continues at 
an encouraging rate. There is a fair volume of 
eastern demand, but car shortage makes it very 
difficult for the mills to make shipments. Pro- 
duction continues to exceed shipments, but there 
is no tendency toward curtailment. With the 
rainy season opening, the log supply will be 
reduced. Orders are well up to the average and 
prices are being maintained. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14.—Industrial con- 
sumers are buying a heavy volume of redwood, 
one concern having taken fifteen cars in one 
order last week. Sash and door plants and 
retailers are buying molding and frames and 
retailers still are in the market for wide siding. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—There is still a strong 
market for redwood, but wholesale distributers 
are having trouble in locating well assorted stocks 
and getting shipments forward. Local stocks are 
light and prices firm. Dry clears are especially 
scarce. Redwood house finish is becoming very 
popular with the builders. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 13.—Most of the North Caro- 
lina pine plants are overloaded with orders and 
many are declining more on account of the con- 
tinued unsatisfactory transportation conditions. 
There is little surplus lumber on the market 
here in any item and dealers find difficulty in 
many instances in getting what they really need. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Prices are a little 
easier in North Carolina pine, because of the 
unsettled railroad conditions. Demand is good, 
but mast buyers want prompt deliveries. i 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—There is a fairly ac- 
tive inquiry for North Carolina pine, but actual 
orders are limited by the serious obstacles en- 
countered by sellers in their efforts to bring rail 
shipments into local territory. For desirable 
rough edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, kiln dried, most 
wholesalers are quoting $70. Shortleaf flooring 
is scarce and dear, A rift being almost unob- 
tainable, quotations being: 1x4, B rift, $88; C 
rift, $74; B&better flat, $64. Partition, B&bet- 
ter, $65. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 13.—The strength of the 
North Carolina pine market is well sustained. 
Framing interests, box makers and builders are 
taking fair quantities of stock. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 15.—Trade in southérn pine is 
active. Industrial demand still is the feature, 
the railroads being especially active in the mar- 
ket. Retail trade remains heavy as a result of 
the continuous building operations, and buying 
on the part of the yards is of good volume, tho 
it is confined as much as possible to transit cars. 
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Their requirements for the most part being im- 
mediate, the retailers hesitate to place orders 
for mill delivery on account of the uncertainty 
of. delivery. However, transit cars are by no 
means plentiful. Prices have shown no note- 
worthy change during the last week. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 14.—There is a better 
demand for southern pine, and a further im- 
provement is expected as a result of the shortage 
of retail stocks, which is clearly indicated by 
the insistence of quick shipment on all orders 
placed. There is an improvement in the car 
situation. Two-inch stock is a bit weaker, while 
l-inch stock, especially in No. 2 boards, No. 2 
shiplap and 1x6 No. 2S2S&CM, show a weaken- 
ing tendency. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14.—A very heavy in- 
quiry for yard stock is reported, and there is 
considerable southern pine business being offered 
by the railroads and the car building companies 
for car material. Retail inquiry indicates a con- 
siderable volume from rural sections. Common 
items are stronger, particularly in 1-inch stuff. 
Uppers are about the same, except for flooring, 
which shows greater strength in the edge grain 
items. Four-inch edge grain now is $75. About 
the slowest item in flooring is 4-inch B&B flat 
grain. The car situation at the mills has not 
shown any improvement. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 13.—Southern pine 
mill reports reveal increases in bookings, produc- 
tion and shipments for the week. Car supply 
appears somewhat improved but continues more 
or less “spotty.” Inquiry is active, but many of- 
fers stipulate prompt delivery and for that reason 
are not as a rule acceptable. Prices are firm, 
with premiums obtainable for prompt delivery 


of urgently wanted items. 


New York, Nov. 13.—There has been very 
little change in the railroad situation, altho 
some sections report cars a little more plentiful 
than a week ago. Southern pine flooring is still 
in heavy demand, but dealers are unable to ful- 
fill many orders. Inquiries are plentiful all 
along the line. A fair demand for shed stocks 
is accompanied by a big call for timbers. Rail- 
roads have made recent heavy purchases. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The southern pine 
market shows a declining tendency in some lines, 
with B&better finish having taken a greater drop 
than about anything else. Retailers have been 
holding off. Fair amounts of lumber have been 
arriving at diversion points, but embargoes in- 
terfere with forwarding to some destinations. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Recent improvement 
in the rail movement of southern lumber has 
been followed within the last few days by for- 
midable complications, as the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad has refused to accept 
lumber shipments from southern and western 
lines. For such shipments as are getting into 
New England territory very firm prices are being 
obtained. Roofers have strengthened and a very 
desirable make of No. 2 common, 1x6, is now 
quoted at $35.50, altho there is some air dried 
stock available at $32. Longleaf dimension sells 
well at fairly steady prices. A rift flooring is 
now practically out of the local market at any 
price. Quotations: Longleaf flooring, 1x4, B 
rift, $90; C rift, $81.50; B&better flat, $66.50. 
Partition, B&better, $66. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14.—The last week has 
seen some improvement in the southern pine 
demand, but the inquiry has not been enough to 
change the price position any. Dealers find that 
transit cars move rather freely, but there is no 
disposition on the part of the yards to stock 
up over the winter. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 13.—Further improve- 
ment of demand for cypress is reported locally, 
with the outlook for continued brisk business 
thru the month. Car supply is a bit easier. 
Some of the embargoes to eastern territory have 
been lifted or modified, with advantage to the 
movement. Prices rule unchanged but firm. Mill 
stocks are in fairly good volume and assortment. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14.—Country demand 
for cypress has improved in spots and there is 
a better inquiry coming from city yards, tho 
orders have been somewhat slow. There is some 
industrial demand. Prices remain firm. 





St. Louls Mo., Nov. 14.—The market for Gulf 
coast cypress remains firm at unchanged prices. 
There is a better demand, and several items are 








This Outfit 





operates economically on city streets. 
you really desire to reduce 
your lumber hauling costs, 
investigate our 


Improved 
Lumber 
Tractor 


The outfit consists of a Fordson Tractor 
especially “ang. te with Whitehead & Kales 


Rubber Tire Wheels, Brake, Muffler, Igni- 
tion Switch, Horn, and the Meldrum Lum- 
ber Hauling Attachment which enables you 
to use your present lumber trucks. 


Let us tell you how this outfit is 
saving money for other lumbermen. 


Meldrum Motor Corporation 


1081 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








N 


Goes Anywhere 


It hauls lumber on tramways around the 
sawmill, runs easily over dirt alleys, or 


If 























PRICES F.0.B. FACTORY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Complete 


i $795.22 


Meldrum Lumber 


Heulins 
pecan a ne $1252 
(Pat. Applied for) 


Special 
Brake .....9 45:% 


Rubber Tired 
Wheels (setot#) 2202 








Fruehauf Trailer 


DRAWN BY FORD TRUCK 


Models for log- 
gers as well as 
dealers. Also 
four - wheel 
trailers. 


tax included. 


Do you wonder that 
Ford-Fruehauf combina- 
tions are being used in- 
stead of big trucks in so 
many lumber yards? Ask 
us to submit definite proof 
to you (without obli igation) 
that Ford-Fruehau 
binations are saving money 
for other retailers. 


and general wear and tear. 


10945 Harper Avenue, 



















A Ford Truck and a Fruehauf 
Trailer—a combination that is daily 
delivering loads averaging around 2% tons 
with extraordinary success in dozens of lum- 
ber yards—costs about $1,300, freight and 


A 2¥%-ton truck would cost you about $2,500. 
Here you have an initial saving of $1,200, not to. take 
into consideration the savings of a Ford- Fruehauf 
combination over a 234-ton truck in oil, gas, tires 


Fruehaut Trailer Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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WANTED: 


A HIGH caliber business man with the follow- 


ing qualifications: — 


1—A knowledge of timber values and 
the lumber business; 


2— Acquaintance with lumber manu- 
facturers, particularly in the South; 


3—A good will asset in such acquaint- 
anceships, together with person- 
ality, tact, skill, and ability to 
handle complete negotiations. 


If you have these qualifications, with integrity 
and experience, a strong banking house invites 
your correspondence which will be treated in 


the strictest confidence. 


The connection in view 


is to be permanent and not temporary. 


Please address, 


MR. A. L. SMYTH, 


Care American Lumberman. 
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in short supply. No. 1 shop, No. 1 common 
and No. 2 common yellow cypress are higher 
as a result of better demand. Coffin factories 
are active buyers. 


New York, Nov. 13.—The unusually large 
amount.of building going on in the late fall has 
kept the cypress market very active. Dealers 
thruout the district are very much encouraged 
and all believe spring will find cypress in a splen- 
did position. Prices hold firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Cypress trade is fair, 
with wholesalers able to meet requirements 
without much difficulty, in spite of the embar- 
goes and car shortages. Prices are steady. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Demand for cypress 
is active, and prices are firm. Rail transporta- 
tion is a difficult problem just at present. Quota- 
tions: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 
to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects; 4/4, $85 to $91; 
5/4 and 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop; 
odie to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 
to . 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 13.—Cypress is in increas- 
ing demand. Retail stocks are low. Transporta- 
tion conditions are still delaying shipments, and 
as a result buyers show interest in southern and 
North Carolina pine. : 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14.—The cypress market 
is steady with a fair amount of business. Prices 
show no change. The car situation has improved 
somewhat on the lines west of the river. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 11.—The car shortage 
continues severe, and production of red cedar 
shingles continues to drop, the number of mills 
operating now being about 35 percent. Prices 
are strengthening slightly, but there is no in- 
crease in accumulations of stock. The market 
is especially strong, if stock is loaded. Logs 
are accumulating, altho loggers claim the market 
is steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 13.—There is little 
shingle demand from yards in this territory, and 
will not be until after inventories. Conditions 
at the mills and the scarcity of shipments to 


draw on keep prices strong and some dealers 
have advanced quotations. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14.—The shingle market 
is about 10 cents stronger here than a week ago 
and shows signs of taking on further strength. 
The demand is heavy enough to take the cars 
as fast as they come. Buyers prefer small cars, 
but they are extremely scarce. The demand for 
siding continues steady and holds prices firm at 
$44. The demand for lath has fallen off some- 
what, and while a few mills continue to ask 
$6.25 for southern pine, others are taking orders 
at $6. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14.—The shingle market is 
dull, with quotations $3.85 for-clears and $3.30 
for stars, Pacific coast base. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 13.—Cypress shingles 
and lath continue in active call, with shingle 
stocks diminishing and lath selling somewhat 
ahead of production. Both items are shipped 
in mixed cars only by most mills in this ter- 
ritory. Prices are unchanged but very firm. 


New York, Nov. 13.—Retailers are calling for 
eastern spruce lath and are impatient for ship- 
ments—an unusual condition for the time of 
year. Large part cargoes are arriving and most 
of them are sold in advance. Home building in 
the suburbs keeps up an unusually active de- 
mand for shingles. Prices of both shingles and 
lath are steady. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Prices on red cedar 
shingles are practically unchanged from a week 
ago, with extra clears $5.64 and stars $5.08. Re- 
tailers are placing quite a few orders, so that 
transit cars are sold about as soon as they arrive. 
Lath prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Demand for shingles 
has slackened somewhat. Quotations are gen- 
erally firm, however. The best British Columbia 
red cedars, XXXXX, rail shipments, bring $6.40; 
white cedars, extras, $6 to $6.25; clears, $5 to 
$5.50. The call for spruce lath has slackened 
and prices are somewhat soft. Quotations: 
144-inch, $8.75 to $9; 15-inch, $10. Spruce clap- 
boards are moving in small lots. Quotations: 
Extras, $115 to $120; clears, $110 to $115. There 
is a fair volume of business in furring and prices 
are strong; full cars of 1x2 bring $33 and mixed 
lots $34. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 13.—A stronger shingle 
demand has developed with prices slightly higher. 
Buying by rural dealers to replace broken stocks 
is better. The bulk of the demand is for red 
cedar stock. Prices on extra clears, are $5.80 
and extra stars, $5.20, Columbus. There is only 
a small demand for British Columbia XXXXX. 
Shipments are larger as traffic has opened to a 
certain extent. Lath trade is firm and prices 
are strong all along the line. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 11.—There has 
been a good demand for pine box shook this 
year. A good volume of citrus shook will be 
needed for the orange crop, which it is now 
estimated will be about 70 percent of normal. 
Box factories have about all the orders they 
wish to handle under present conditions and the 
white pine mills are turning out their quotas of 
shook. There is a continued demand for dried 
fruit packages and cannery cases. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Continued improve- 
ment in the industrial situation has stimulated 
demand for boxing and crating lumber and had 
a tendency to stiffen prices. Some boxboard 
mills are experiencing considerable trouble in 
obtaining adequate supplies of logs. Good 
square edge pine boxboards, inch, sell around 
$40, and round edge are quoted at $5 to $10 less. 
Mixed lots of inch are quoted at $25 and there- 


about. 
MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Trade in mahogany 
is booming. Prices are very firm at the recent 
advances. Sellers are now quoting one cent a 
foot more on small orders than shown by the 
regular lists. The call for mahogany for inte- 
rior finish continues to be a feature of the mar- 
ket. Two more cargoes of logs are en route to 
Boston from British West Africa, comprising 
about 1,500,000 feet. Wholesale quotations on 
plain mahogany, air dried, f. 0. b. Boston: 


4/h 5/4 6/k 8/h 10/4 12/5 


FAS ..........$200 $205 $210 $215 $225 $230 
No. 1 com..... 160 165 170 175 180 185 
No. 2 com..... 105 110 110 125 4140 150 


Fancy figured stock in 4/4 to 8/4 sells at $10 
to $15 premium, and kiln dried brings about the 
same bonus above the air dried lumber. Veneers 
are active and prices firm at 1% to 15 cents 2 
square foot. 
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